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a look at Gurdas,” here we are. 


A Note to the Reader 


THE EARLIEST MANUSCRIPTS for Gurdas’s compositions are extremely 
difficult to date, for they all lack colophons. I detail in Part 1 how orthog- 
raphy and clues from the order of poems suggest a strategy for dating the 
oldest. This volume focuses on three important extant manuscripts that 
require brief but immediate introduction. The first of these is a manu- 
script containing thirty-four vars in possession of the Patiala-based family 
of the late manuscript collector Gobind Singh Lamba. A facsimile of this 
manuscript was made available to me at the Center for Sikh and Punjab 
Studies at the University of California Santa Barbara. I refer to this as the 
“Lamba manuscript.” The second manuscript, which I call the “Javaddi 
manuscript,” also contains thirty-four vars in exactly the same order as 
the Lamba manuscript. I viewed this manuscript where it is held at the 
Guru Hargobind Library at Javaddi Taksal, a Sikh music-training center 
near Ludhiana. Finally, Amritsar’s Khalsa College holds a manuscript 
(accession numbers 1453 and 673) that contains the same thirty-four vars 
as the above, in the same order. In this manuscript, which I refer to as the 
“Khalsa College manuscript,” these vars are followed by six more vars and 
569 kabitts. 

For reasons I explain below, I believe that the Lamba manuscript rep- 
resents the oldest extant version of Gurdas’s vars. I wished to present the 
Gurmukhi text as it was inscribed in this manuscript to the Gurmukhi- 
reading public for the first time. In the Gurmukhi text, I used foot- 
notes in the Gurmukhi edition to show where the Lamba manuscript 
diverges from other manuscripts and the standard critical edition in 
significant ways. 

In transliterating from Gurmukhi script to Roman script, I have for- 
gone diacritics for proper nouns like names, places, and languages. I have 
also forgone their use if my sources do not use them. | have used dia- 
critics for transliterations of books from the Punjabi. My use of diacritics 
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in transliteration is in accordance with general convention of Indo-Aryan 
languages. One exception is that I use ch for pronunciation as in “which” 
and chh for “chop.” 

The great translator of Indian literature, Ramanujan, suggested that a 
translation be a parallel poem.' It is simply not possible for me to create 
parallel stanzas of Gurdas’s vars. His lines are too pithy, his alliteration 
too punchy, and his allusions too rich. I have attempted to deliver clean, 
efficient English renditions of each line and then make adjustments so 
that the stanzas hold together well—choosing to create readable transla- 
tions that privilege the historical value of these pieces over aesthetic qual- 
ity alone. This creates particular challenges around the issue of gender. 
I have chosen to keep references to the deity gender neutral, for, in the 
Sikh conception, God is beyond such human characteristics. Epithets like 
“God” are fraught with their own baggage, but these are not insurmount- 
able, and are a lesser evil, in my eyes, than gendering the divine.” Where 
possible, I have tried to translate the Punjabi epithets that the poet uses, 
and have tried to be creative when faced with the challenge of an assumed 
third-person male pronoun. 

There are simply too many references to mythological characters and 
folklore to have a footnote for each, but I have included footnotes where 
I have found them to be necessary. Where I have not used footnotes, 
I have added short explanations of such allusions in the commentaries 
after each var. When I have not explained the allusions at all, I have trusted 
that reader can make out the general significance through the context of 
the verse. I have chosen not to translate at least one epithet for divinity, 
Oankar, which shows up often in Gurdas’s invocations. Also, I have left 
the words for the divine word in their original forms: shabad and bani. 
Gurdas often uses the word Gurmukh (literally, “Guru-faced”) to refer to a 
devout or pious Sikh, and I think this is a word we should incorporate into 
our vocabulary in Western studies of Sikh tradition, just as we should cha- 
ranamrit (“feet nectar”) and Gurudvara (“house of the Guru’). I have left 
the names of the most important liturgical hymns in the original language 
as well: Jap (“recitation,” morning hymn), Sodar (“that house,” evening 


1. A. K. Ramanujan and Vinay Dharwadker, eds., The Collected Essays of A. K. Ramanujan 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004), 231. 


2. For a succinct consideration of these issues, see Francis Schussler Fiorenza and Gordon 
D. Kaufman, "God," in Critical Terms for Religious Studies, ed. Mark C. Taylor, 136-59 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998). 
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hymn), and Sohila (“paean,” night hymn). Certain flora and fauna that 
have particular qualities have been left in the original language but then 
supplemented with a descriptor. These include the koyl bird and the sim- 
hal tree. Finally, all titles for the translated vars (e.g., “Var 4: Hardship’s 
Promise of Victory”) are my own appendages to the translations and do 
not exist in the original texts. 


Drinking From Loves Cup 


PART 4 


Seeing Gurdas Anew 


The True Guru is the true emperor! Hail to the emperor of 
emperors! 

The saints’ society is the realm of truth, where he opens the royal 
window [jharokha]. 

Nectar flows endlessly when his courtiers [darbari] play unstruck 
sounds. 

In such royal soirées [majlas], it is difficult to drink from love’s 
copious cup, 

But when he himself becomes the cupbearer [saqi], he serves pure 
joy from his own ecstatic goblet: 

Those who drink, walk in the sway of loving devotion, drunk 
beyond awareness, yet fully aware. 

Adoring his devotees, he fills their treasuries. 


Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, var u (stanza 1) 


Introduction and Life Sketch 


Gurdas Bhalla (d. 1636), whom Sikhs revere as Bhai Gurdas, has long been 
seen within the Sikh tradition as one of the most important writers in his- 
tory for at least three reasons.! First, he was related to several of the ten 
Gurus by blood or marriage: he was a nephew of the third Guru, cousin 
of the fifth, and uncle of the sixth. Second, he is remembered as having 


1. All dates are from the common era. Bhat, meaning “esteemed brother,” is an honorific title 
for Sikh men dating back to the sixteenth century. The title bhai and the surname Bhalla are 
added to his name in some of the earliest manuscripts of Gurdas’s compositions (the Lamba 
and Javaddi manuscripts use Bhai Gurdas, the Khalsa College manuscript, 1453/673, uses 
Bhai Gurdas Bhalla). 

For a background in Sikh tradition and history, see J. S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab 
(New Delhi: Cambridge University Press, 1999), and Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of 
Sikh Scripture (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001). 
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played an important scribal role in the compilation of a landmark manu- 
script of Sikh scripture. Third, as the first Sikh poet outside of the scrip- 
tural canon, he left a collection of over 1500 stanzas of poetry that have 
shaped Sikh identity, theology, and ethics.’ 

As early as the eighteenth century, Sikh writers quoted Gurdas’s 
works as authoritative sources for Sikh life, and at least two works pro- 
vided full commentaries on two of Gurdas’s long Punjabi poems.’ From 
the early nineteenth century onward, British observers’ Sikh informers 
directed outsiders to Gurdas’s poems to understand Sikh beliefs and 
history.* Gurdas’s works become highly important sources for Sikhs’ 
quest to define their religion in light of modernity and a new, colonial- 
period religious awareness. In his defense of the distinct nature of the 
Sikh religion, Ham Hindi Nahin (Hindi for “We Are Not Hindus”), 
Kahn Singh Nabha drew from Bhai Gurdas’s corpus for support over 
forty times. This book was first published in 1898, and reprinted mul- 
tiple times in the early twentieth century.’ Bhai Jodh Singh’s 191 work 


2. Previous Sikh literature included the Puratan Janamsakhi, which was in prose. The 
sectarian works of Prithi Chand and his son Manohar Das (Miharvan) would have been 
contemporary or near contemporary with Gurdas’s composition. See Rattan Singh Jaggi 
and Gursharan Kaur Jaggi, Purdtan Janamsakhi: Adhiain Ate Sampadana (Patiala: Gurmat 
Prakashana, 2010); Bhai Vir Singh, ed., Puratan Janamsakhi Sri Gurii Nanak Dev Ji (New 
Delhi: Bhai Vir Singh Sahitya Sadan, 2004); Pritam Singh and Joginder Singh Ahluwalia, 
Sikhaén Da Chhota Mel: Itihas Te Sarvekhan (San Leandro, CA: Punjabi Educational and 
Cultural Foundation, 2009). 


3. The first work to quote Gurdas as an authoritative source was the Rahitnaéma of Chaupa 
Singh. An eighteenth-century text known as Sikhan Di Bhagatmala utilized Gurdas’s var 1 
as its base for a prose commentary on the lives of great Sikhs. An extended commentary on 
Gurdas’s var 1 is the janamsakhi (“life story”) attributed to Bhai Mani Singh, an important 
Sikh scribe and community leader who was executed in 1738. According to W. H. McLeod, 
the extant text of the Mani Singh Janamsakhi came to its current form some time in the nine- 
teenth century, but the core may belong to the eighteenth-century. This text, also known as 
the Gian Ratandvali (“Garland of Knowledge’), is a complex collection of stories about Guru 
Nanak, taking as its foundation hagiographical stanzas in Gurdas’s var 1 and adding com- 
mentary on Guru Nanak’s own compositions. See W. H. McLeod, The Chaupa Singh Rahit- 
Nama (Dunedin, New Zealand: University of Otago Press, 1987); Chaupa Singh Chhibbar, 
“Rahitnama Haziiri,” in Rahitname, ed. Piara Singh Padam, 77-117 (Amritsar: Singh 
Brothers, 2000); Tarlochan Singh Bedi, ed., Sikhaén Di Bhagatmala (Patiala: Punjabi 
University Publication Bureau, 1994), 4, 14-15; W. H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition: A Study 
of the Janam-Sakhis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979), 37-9. 


4. For example, see Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and 
Authors, reprint ed., 6 vols. (Amritsar: Satvic Media, 2000). 


5. For an English translation, see Kahn Singh Nabha, Sikhs, We Are Not Hindus, ed. Preetpal 
Singh Bumzra, trans. Jarnail Singh (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2006). 
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Sikht Kit Hai (“What is Sikhism>”) is a series of exegetical discourses 
based almost solely on selections from Gurdas’s Punjabi poems.® In the 
mid-twentieth century, Gurdas became one of only two writers outside 
of the scriptural canon whose compositions were approved for recita- 
tion in Sikh worship.’ 

Today, Gurdas is one of the Sikh religion’s most important voices from 
the past, but also one of its most misunderstood. This volume seeks to 
fill a hole in the Western scholarly understanding of Sikh literature with 
an introduction to Gurdas’s life and contribution, an edition of some of 
Gurdas’s earliest long Punjabi poems, or vars, and an English translation 
with critical apparatus. But in order to truly understand Gurdas’s contribu- 
tion, this introduction will scrutinize how Gurdas has been treated in tra- 
ditional memory and scholarly historiography, and then construct a new 
vision of Gurdas’s life and works.® 

Gurdas’s heroic ballads, the vars, are about a worldly battle with cosmic 
significance—a battle between truth and falsehood that explains the tribu- 
lations of the seventeenth-century Gurmukh Panth, or Sikh community, 
which stands to receive ultimate justice from God. Gurdas’s subjects are 
God, Guru, and the impending triumph of the community. His corpus 
consists of forty vars, each with between twenty and forty-six stanzas, a 
total of 913 stanzas.° In his poems, Gurdas sings of a religious tradition 
that will enjoy its brightest days in a glorious future. 

In addition to his forty Punjabi-language vars, but not discussed in 
depth here, Gurdas penned over 600 kabitts (quatrains) in Brajbhasha, 
the language that around 1600 was the most influential form of what we 


6. Jodh Singh, Sikhi Kt Hai? (Delhi: Delhi Sikh Gurdwara Board, 1972). 
7. See Sikh Rahit Maryada (Amritsar: Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 1978). 


8. For previous attempts to bring Gurdas to English, see Bhai Gurdas’s Vars: Vol. I (1-6), 
Pauries, trans. M. L. Peace (Jalandar: M. L. Peace, 1960); Gobind Singh Mansukhani, trans. 
and ed., Hymns from Bhai Gurdas’s Compositions (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1996); Gurdas 
Bhalla, Bhai Gurdas: Text, Translation, and Translation, trans. Jodh Singh, 2 vols. (Patiala: Vision 
and Venture, 1998); Surinder Singh Kohli, Bhai Gurdas: The Great Sikh Theologion [sic|—His 
Life and Work, ed. Gurnek Singh (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 2007). 


9. Some writers mistakenly attribute only thirty-nine or as many as forty-one vars to Gurdas. 
The reason for this is that an eighteenth-century var by someone also using the name Gurdas 
(Singh) is often appended to Gurdas’s corpus, and some have defaulted to attributing only 
thirty-nine vars to Gurdas, seemingly to overcompensate for the misattributed poem. For the 
standard critical edition of Gurdas’s vars, see Gursharan Kaur Jaggi, ed. Varin Bhat Gurdas 
(Punjabt) (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 1987). 
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today call Hindi.!° Whereas the vars emphasize the heroic aspect of the 
Gurus’ mission in the world, the Brajbhasha quatrains extol the beauties 
of the spiritual experience, the yearning of the bride-soul for the divine 
groom. These quatrains also offer polemical critiques like the vars, and 
also like the vars lay out doctrinal foundations. In addition to Punjabi and 
Brajbhasha poetry, at least one Sikh writer believes Gurdas also composed 
in Sanskrit." In his total corpus, Gurdas’s powerfully clear articulation of 
Sikh identity, ideology, and praxis demonstrates a mastery of Sikh doc- 
trines (gurmat) in a language that common Sikhs of his time could easily 
understand. 

In all his poems, Gurdas helped the mainstream Sikh Panth delimit its 
boundaries, and today no other interpreter of the Sikh religion matches 
his impact on Sikh life. Through Gurdas’s poetry, Sikhs remember Guru 
Nanak’s initiation of Sikh scriptural tradition and the liturgical schedule 
that grows from it. Gurdas emphasizes the bani, or the collection of the 
Gurus’ hymns, as a core aspect of Sikh educational heritage. The bani, 
Gurdas teaches, is the source of Sikh beliefs and ethics, and each Sikh 
is responsible for understanding and implementing its message. Gurdas 
asks Sikhs to build their lives around the bani, but wants Sikhs to be driven 
more by the spirit of the Gurus’ words than by the letters of their laws, a fit- 
ting perspective amid the context of the Panth’s growth. He sees the Panth 


10. The standard critical edition for Gurdas’s kabitts is Oankar Singh, ed. Shabad 
Anukraminika Te Kosh: Kabitt Savaiyye Bhat Gurdas (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication 
Bureau, 1993). Two recent English translations are available: Kabitt Savaiyye Bhat Gurdas 
Ji, trans. Shamsher Singh Puri (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2007), and Kabitt Savaiyye Bhat 
Gurdas Ji, trans. Pritpal Singh Bindra (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 2008). 


u. Writing in the 1800s, the author of Gurpratap Siraj Granth says that six Sanskrit shaloks 
are also part of Gurdas’s corpus. These shaloks were translated and commented on by Bhai 
Vir Singh, but have not gained recognition as Gurdas’s own authentic compositions. This 
may be because of the difficulty and remoteness of the language in which they are written, 
the lack of manuscript evidence accompanying them, or their late admission to Gurdas’s 
corpus—over two centuries after his death. For the text and commentary, see Gurdas 
Bhalla, Kabitt Bhat Gurdas: Diisra Skand Satik, ed. Vir Singh (Amritsar: Khalsa Samachar, 
1980), 66-71. 

Scholars Piara Singh Padam, Rattan Singh Jaggi, and Amritpal Kaur allude to the pos- 
sibility that there exist hitherto undiscovered poems of Bhai Gurdas. Not only does the 
possible attribution to Sanskrit verses mentioned here suggest this, my own research has 
revealed two kabitts that are not present in critical editions. I discuss these as part of my 
treatment of the Khalsa College Manuscript 1453/673 and the Mahima Prakash tradi- 
tion’s inclusion of Gurdas’s poetry. Also see Piara Singh Padam, “Bhai Gurdas Di Hindi 
Rachna,” in Bhai Gurdas: Jivan Te Rachna, ed. Kapur Singh Ghuman (Patiala: Bhasha 
Vibhag, 1983), 220; Rattan Singh Jaggi, Bhai Gurdas: Jivan Te Rachna, 3rd ed. (Patiala: Punjabi 
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as self-sufficient and as the historical culmination of divine revelation that 
began with the creation of the universe. Gurdas claims that the Panth is 
a royal assembly, and a congregation of five Sikhs embodies the divine 
presence. Gurdas’s writings attempt to arouse a consciousness of the Sikh 
Panth, its widespread nature, and his hope for the Panth’s impending 
ascendance. Spreading the Panth by gaining new adherents is one of his 
highest priorities, to which he dedicates much of his writings. 

We can assemble details about Gurdas’s biography in order to frame his 
life and contribution. Gurdas was born in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, no later than the 1580s.” His father appears to have been a cousin 
of Guru Amardas (Guru 1552-1574), the third Guru. Guru Amardas’s 
family, the Bhallas, like all the families of the Gurus, belonged to the 
segment of Punjabi society known as the Khatris, primarily a trading class 
who also sought employment in state bureaucracies. The fourth Guru, 
Guru Ramdas (Guru 1574-1581), was related to Guru Amardas by marriage. 
Thereby, Guru Ramdas’s son and successor, Guru Arjan (Guru 1581-1606), 
was Gurdas’s cousin. As a relative of the Gurus, Gurdas may have enjoyed 
some prestige in the Panth—to say nothing of the esteem brought by his 
own literary accomplishments. 

The town of Goindval, the hub of the Bhalla family in the central 
Punjab, was a major seat of the Sikh religion during this period. It was 


University Publication Bureau, 2000), 149. Amritpal Kaur, Shabad Anukraminika Te Kosh: 
Kabitt Savaiyye Bhai Gurdas (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 1996), viii. 


12. The first scholar to speculate about Gurdas’s birth date is Sampuran Singh, in the 1920s. 
Sampuran Singh provides a 1528-1529 birth date, and his logic is based on the 1629 death 
date provided in the Gurbilds from a century earlier. Sampuran Singh estimates that Gurdas 
lived to be about one hundred years old and thus dates his birth a century before the death 
date he is given. See Sampuran Singh, Sidhant Bodhani Satik Kabitt Savaiyyan Bhat Gurdas 
Ji (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 2003), 8. 

Ganda Singh’s 1930 biography of Gurdas provided the second postulation about Gurdas’s 
birth date—October 1551—and is cited in Darshan Singh, Bhat Gurdds: Sikhi De Pahile 
Viakhiakar, and ed. (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 1997), 49. 

Giani Lal Singh Sangrur makes Gurdas a contemporary of Guru Nanak, and extends his 
age to 133 years at death. Lal Singh is inconsistent in his dating, sometimes he gives Gurdas 
the age of 100 years at his death, at other times he says Gurdas lived to be 136 years old. 
Giani Lal Singh Sangrur, Gurii Bansdavali Te Pantakh Prasiddha Hastian (Singh Pur: Malwa 
Dharmak Sabha, 1939), and Gurdas Darshan (Singh Pur: Malwa Dharmak Sabha, 1955). 

Vir Singh engages in a deeper speculation about Gurdas’s birth, finally guessing that he 
was probably born between 1543 and 1553 cz, but his dating is weakly justified; Bhalla, Kabitt 
Bhat Gurdas, 21-8. 

Later in this Part 1 of this volume I argue that Gurdas’s dates of composition are after 1606 
and I see evidence for death dates of 1629 and 1636, but I do not have sufficient evidence 
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located across the River Beas from Sultanpur Lodi, an important trading 
center and a place of Hindu and Muslim education during the Mughal 
period. Gurdas would have had abundant exposure to extensive learning 
opportunities.’ His poems reveal a mastery of Punjabi and Brajbhasha, 
as well at least some basic knowledge of Persian, the lingua franca of 
civil administration. He frequently uses commercial metaphors, yet 
is equally comfortable writing about farming, which provided the pre- 
dominant way of life in the larger Punjabi society. For several reasons, 
I believe that Gurdas spent a significant part of his life in and around the 
Mughal capital city of Agra. In addition to extensive references to mem- 
bers of the Agra congregation (in var 1), he expresses intimate familiar- 
ity with Mughal rhetoric and ritual framework. At least one important 
Sikh source reports, moreover, that he was one of the Sikhs who vis- 
ited the sixth Guru, Guru Hargobind (Guru 1606-1644), during the lat- 
ter’s detention as a political prisoner in the Gwalior Mughal fort close to 
Agra. 

Despite the lack of data about whether Gurdas married or had off- 
spring, his poems extol the virtues of the householder’s life, saying in 
no uncertain terms that it is the best religious lifestyle and that even the 
ascetic depends on the householder.® Narrative details of his supposed 
celibacy do not emerge until late in the eighteenth century."® More likely 
than not, Gurdas himself prescribed to the tradition of marriage that he 


for his birth date. However, a birth no later than the 1580s makes him about old enough to 
compose in the aftermath of Guru Arjan’s execution in 1606. 


13. For more on the Bhallas and Goindwal, see Grewal, Sikhs of the Punjab, and Kahn Singh 
Nabha, ed. Gurshabad Ratanakar Mahdankosh, 6th ed. (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1999), 427. 


14. For example, see Swarup Singh Kaushish, Guri Kian Sakhian, ed. Piara Singh Padam, 
5th ed. (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2003), 37-40. Agra, Gwalior, and Mathura were towns in 
the linguistic region associated with Brajbhasha, the language in which Gurdas’s kabitts are 
written. 


15. See especially kabitts 375, 376, 480, 548. 


16. In his Bansavalinama, Kesar Singh Chhibbar provides an explanation for why the histori- 
cal record does not register the existence of Gurdas’s offspring: he was cursed to be without 
issue after calling the Guru’s brother and his followers minds (“scoundrels”) in his writings. 
This is an interesting attempt on Chhibbar’s part to explain several phenomena together: the 
fact that there is no record of Gurdas being a father, the rivalry between Prithi Chand and his 
brother Guru Arjan, and Guru Arjan’s execution at the hands of the Mughals. Chhibbar’s 
development of Gurdas as a historical agent is noteworthy; however, his chronology is sus- 
pect. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansavalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka, ed. Piara Singh Padam 
(Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1997), 81-2. 
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speaks of so highly in his works. The depiction of Gurdas as a traveling 
preacher also seems to have some basis in his writings in that he reports 
singing the Guru’s word in Sikh congregations.” 

His knowledge of the Indian rag system of music indicates that he may 
have had some musical training.” Second, he provides an extensive list 
of Sikh communities from Kabul, in the west, to Bengal, in the east.” 
Gurdas bemoans the pangs of separation of traveling far from the Guru, 
and laments about how his life has passed him by in distant lands.”° It is 
likely that he visited the established Sikh families through northern India 
about whom he writes. 

Though the details of Gurdas’s life before 1604 (when he is said to 
have transcribed a landmark Sikh scriptural manuscript) are difficult to 
pin down, we know the late decades of the 1500s were a formative period 
for Sikh texts and ideas. The first stories of Guru Nanak’s life and travels 
were committed to writing in the 15'70s, which is about the same decade 
as the Goindval Pothis, four updated volumes of the Sikh hymns, were 
inscribed.*! Not only were the verses of Guru Nanak and his first three suc- 
cessors included in these four volumes, Sikh writers and bards at the Sikh 
court contributed compositions to the Sikh scripture. The poetry of non- 
Sikh poets like Kabir and Farid were also added in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. A manuscript known today as MS 1245 was penned around 1600 and 
was a compilation of the four Goindval Pothis into one, but without the 
non-Sikh compositions that had been previously included in the canon.” 
Also during this period, Emperor Akbar visited Guru Arjan at Goindval 


17. See kabitts 501 and 6u. 


18. See var 19, stanza 4, and var 34, stanza 6. Hereafter, I use a shortened form to denote 
the stanza to which I am referring: 34.6 refers to the sixth stanza of the thirty-fourth var 
(34.6.21-2 refers to lines 21-2 in that stanza). 


19. See var 11. 
20. See kabitts 400, 401, 500, 520, and 578. 


21. Gurinder Singh Mann, “Guru Nanak’s Life and Legacy: An Appraisal,” in Punjab Reconsidered: 
History, Culture, and Practice, ed. Farina Mir and Anshu Malhotra, 16-160 (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2012), and Mann, The Goindval Pothis: The Earliest Extant Source of the Sikh 
Canon (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1996). 


22. This dating comes from Pashaura Singh and Gurinder Singh Mann. See Pashaura Singh, 
The Guru Granth Sahib: Canon, Meaning, and Authority (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 44-6, and Mann, Making of Sikh Scripture, 52-7. The dating and importance of MS 1245 
are contested by scholars such as Balwant Singh Dhillon, Early Sikh Scriptural Tradition: Myth 
and Reality (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 1999). 
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with his massive traveling tent city, accompanied by all of its trappings, 
pomp, and splendor. 

Several epistles (hukamnamas) attributed to Guru Hargobind refer to 
one Bhai Gurdas as one of the prominent Sikhs addressed. In two distinct 
letters, the names Japa and Gurdas are pointed out as leaders in the con- 
gregation to which the letter is addressed. For example, one letter from 
Guru Hargobind specifically instructs the readers to stay close to Gurdas 
(gurdas nal lag rahina) and adds that Gurdas and one Japa should receive 
donations from the Sangat (congregation), presumably to send to Guru 
Hargobind. In another letter written to the “Sikhs of the east” (piirab di 
sangat), Bhai Japu and Bhai Gurdas are requested to combine efforts to 
celebrate a holiday (gurpurab) and take the alms money (riipayda) from that 
celebration to the Guru’s court (gurii di dargah). One letter from Guru 
Hargobind’s son, Baba Gurditta, also names these two leaders.”? 

Gurdas’s role as the primary scribe of the Kartarpur Pothi (completed 
1604), a landmark manuscript of the emerging Guru Granth, is corrobo- 
rated by a 1692 colophon in another text, and no evidence exists to chal- 
lenge this attribution.“ The Kartarpur Pothi was copied several times in 
the early seventeenth century. Gurdas also implores Sikhs to volunteer 
in the congregation by inscribing the bani (also referred to as shabad, or 
word) and describes it as a highly meritorious act.” His compositions also 
speak to his mastery of the text of the Gurus’ hymns, weaving many of 
their memorable phrases into his own verses with ease. 

The sheer volume of Gurdas’s writings attests to their having been an 
important part of his life’s work. That he wrote in at least two distinct lan- 
guages and literary genres is also significant. Gurdas’s use of Punjabi has 
earned him critical acclaim and a place among Punjab’s great writers.” 
His mastery of vars, kabitts, savaiyyas, and chhands points to the level of 


23. See Ganda Singh, ed. Hukamname Gurii Sahiban, Mata Sahiban, Banda Singh Ate Khalsa 
Ji De (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 1999), 61-9. 


24. The 1692 manuscript’s colophon articulates its relationship to the “big book” (vada granth) 
that Gurdas inscribed at the behest of the fifth Guru, which scholars deduce is the Kartarpur 
Pothi. See Jeevan Deol, “Non-Canonical Compositions Attributed to the Seventh and Ninth 
Sikh Gurus,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 121, no. 2 (2001): 195. Gurinder Singh 
Mann includes this manuscript, which is referred to as the Patna Pothi or the Ram Rai Pothi, 
among the important early manuscripts of the Sikh sacred text. See Mann, Making of Sikh 
Scripture, 72. 


25. See var 14.10 and 28.5; and kabitts 91, 562. 
26. Sant Singh Sekhon, Bhat Gurdas: Ik Adhiain (Ludhiana: Lahore Book Shop, 1975). 
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literary ability he held.” Gurdas’s writings reveal not only an author versed 
in Sikh religion, but also a cosmopolitan poet who was also knowledgeable 
about Hindu,”* Muslim,” and folk traditions.*° 

Sikh tradition says that after more than two decades of writing and 
traveling on behest of Guru Hargobind, Gurdas returned to the Punjab at 
the end of his life. Ostensible dates for his death range between 1629 and 
1637.*1 All extant sources agree about his having died in Goindval, and it 
is perhaps for this reason that the Punjab’s Gurudvara regulatory board 
memorialized the purported place of his death with a Gurudvara in the 
twentieth century. 


Scrunnizing the Scholarship: Gurdas’s Dates 
of Composition 


Bringing historiographical scrutiny to the traditional depictions of Gurdas’s 
life is a difficult task, but one which allows us to open radical new lines 
of inquiry into Gurdas’s canon and its legacy. After tracing the Sikh reli- 
gion’s own narrative treatments of Gurdas, I have to conclude that much 
of what scholars today assume about him is unsupportable. The reason 
for this is that the earliest extensive narratives about his life come more 
than a century after his death and often contradict one another. Aspects of 
these narratives, or at least assumptions birthed by them, were absorbed 
by twentieth-century historians and applied uncritically to Gurdas’s life 
and legacy. 


27. Piara Singh Padam argues that the only factor keeping Gurdas from being considered 
among the great Brajbhasha poets is that his works are preserved in the Gurmukhi script, 
rather than Nagari. See Padam, “Bhai Gurdas Di Hindi Rachna.” 


28. For examples, see his var1o, which provides succinct retellings of stories from Indic lore, 
and kabitts 16, 18, 24, 31, and 461, which provide a view of his comfort with Yoga terminology. 


29. See vars 1, 26, and 39. 
30. Var 5.21.2-4, and kabitts 154 and 436. 


31. The 1629 date is proposed by Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin. See Gurmukh Singh, ed., Gurbilas 
Patshahi Chhevin (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 1997), 686. Vir Singh and 
Kahn Singh Nabha offer 1637. See Nabha, Gurshabad Ratanakar Mahankosh, and Bhalla, 
Kabitt Bhat Gurdas, 81. 

The 1636 date appears in an early chronicle called a bhatt vaht, as quoted by Darshan Singh 
(bhat gurdas beta isar das bhalle ka basi goindval sal 1693 bhadon sudi pancami virvar ke dehun 
ek ghari divas chare suds piire hoe age gurii kt gati gurii jane. guri guru japna). The excerpt is 
from bhatt vaht Talaunda Pargana Jind, Sikh Dharam Vishavakosh, from the collections of 
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Scholarship on Sikhism has not done much to shake up several mis- 
conceptions about his life and work, so gaining clarity on his legacy will 
require overturning many accepted truths. We must revisit the received 
knowledge on issues as basic as Gurdas’s precise dates of composition 
and offer several correctives to the divergent interpretations of his career. 
A fundamental aspect of Gurdas’s biography that must be rethought is the 
basic dating of his compositions. Though Sikh memory holds open the 
probability that many of the vars were penned in the late 1500s, careful 
consideration of available data makes this view untenable. 

Today, most scholars negotiate the works’ dating by noting accepted 
Sikh tradition, adding datable stanzas of the vars, and conceding the dif- 
ficulty of the process. A typical dating of the vars follows: 


There is no internal or external evidence available to determine the 
exact time of the composition of these vars, but it can be assumed 
that vars (Nos. 3, u1, 13, 24, 26, 38, 39) which have references to Guru 
Hargobind who came into spiritual inheritance in 1606 after the 
death of Guru Arjan, his predecessor, might have been composed 
sometime after that year, and the others implicitly prior to that date. 
The Var 36 on the minds probably was written before the compilation 
of the Sikh Scripture in 1603-4. 


Thus, the majority of scholars agree that Gurdas wrote all of his works 
sometime between the late 1500s and 1630 or so. Scholars point to this 
wide range, perhaps one of sixty years, despite an abundance of data from 
all of Gurdas’s works relating to the period of the sixth Guru’s reign, which 
begins in 1606. Scholars who hold firm to this wide range believe that 


Punjabi University, Patiala. According to Darshan Singh, this date is corroborated in a copy 
of a scriptural manuscript at Gurdas’s hometown of Goindval (sammat 1693 bhadva sudi 
pancami din viravar ek ghari dehu care bhai gurdas jt samane goindval me). See Singh, Bhat 
Gurdas. 


32. For example, see Singh, Bhai Gurdas, 39. 


33. Emphases added, see Darshan Singh, “Varan Bhai Gurdas,” in The Encyclopedia of Sikhism, 
ed. Harbans Singh, 411-12 (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 1996). Similarly, 
the kabitts are dated in various ways, but most scholars say they were written after the vars: 


As regards the time and place of these compositions, opinion varies. It is generally 
believed that a major part of this work was completed after the poet’s more popular work, the 
Vars, had been written. The more likely venue was Kashi and Agra where the Bhai had 
lived for some time. The conjecture is strengthened by several factors. One, the theme 
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Gurdas wrote many, if not most, of his works before 1606, and then pep- 
pered in a few of the dateable stanzas after that date.** 

One reason to question the notion that Gurdas’s compositions were 
written in part during the late 1500s is that his writings are absent from 
the Guru Granth. If at least some of Gurdas’s works were written during 
the late 1500s, why are they not available in the scriptural text prepared 
in 1604? Many Sikh writers from the 1500s were included in at least the 
two extant manuscripts of Sikh scripture from when MS 1245 appears 
to have been completed, around 1600, and when the Kartarpur Pothi 
was completed, in 1604.*° There is no compelling explanation for why 
Gurdas’s compositions, had they been available, are absent from both of 
these manuscripts. Several eighteenth- and nineteenth-century narrators 
apologize for this absence through stories about Gurdas’s humble reluc- 
tance to include his works in what we know today to be the Kartarpur 
Pothi. Even the earliest of these explanatory narratives, however, was not 
penned until at least a hundred years after Gurdas’s death. Moreover, 
they do not speak to his compositions’ absence from other the extant 


of the poetry belongs to the poet’s maturer years. Second, the language of these com- 
positions is akin to the contemporary religious and literary genius of Kashi and Agra. 
A pang of separation from the Guru is the running theme of this poetry. 


Emphasis added, see Singh, “Kabitt-Savaiyye,” in Singh, ed., Encyclopedia of Sikhism, 406-7. 


34. There is one noteworthy exception to this. Sikh historian Sukhdial Singh argues that 
Gurdas wrote his vars during the years 1610-1628 and is also certain that they were written 
after the compilation of the Adi Granth, during a period of schismatic rivalry. He clarifies 
that it is not possible that Guru Arjan compiled the Granth in order to protect the scripture 
from spurious additions from his brother’s faction because Miharvan was the first writer 
in that genre and his life dates preclude his having written before Guru Arjan’s death. See 
Sukhdial Singh, Gurii Kal, 1469-1708, vol. 5, Punjab Da Itihas (Patiala: Punjabi University 
Publication Bureau, 2000), 40. J. S. Grewal suggests a less concrete dating, but also favors 
the seventeenth century: “Though it is difficult to establish the chronology of his Vars, it is 
probable that most of these were composed in the early seventeenth century”; J. S. Grewal, 
“The Sikh Panth in the Vars of Bhai Gurdas,” in History and Ideology: The Khalsa over 300 
Years, ed. J. S. Grewal and Indu Banga, 26-34 (New Delhi: Indian History Congress, 1999). 


35. Manuscript evidence shows that the writings of Sikhs, which finally made their way into 
the Guru Granth, were still developing in the late sixteenth century and the first four years 
of the seventeenth century. There is evidence between the two scriptural manuscripts, MS 
1245 and the Kartarpur Pothi, to show that the bhatts’ writings were still developing between 
1595 (the birth of Guru Hargobind, mentioned in MS 1245) and 1604 (the compilation of 
the Kartarpur Pothi). Piar Singh says that the MS 1245 does not contain Satta and Balvand’s 
var, and only thirty-two of the 122 savaiyyds of the bhatts are there (all written by Kalya). 
Incidentally, MS 1245 does not include the text known as the ragmaila either. All of these com- 
positions make their first appearance in the 1604 Kartarpur Pothi. Piar Singh reports that 
MS 1245 does include Sundar’s Sadd, as well as the thirty-two poems from the panegyrists 
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manuscripts of the early 1600s, like MS 1245, the Bahoval Pothi, and the 
Vanjara Pothi.**° 

Moreover, there are ample references in Gurdas’s vars to events 
that took place in the 1600s. For example, Gurdas alludes to such 
seventeenth-century events as the 1604 compilation of the Sikh scrip- 
tural text (24.19, 26.1), the death of Guru Arjan in 1606 (25.17 39.12), 
Guru Hargobind’s subsequent ascension to Guru (24.25, 26.34; he was 
Guru until his passing in 1644), and Guru Hargobind’s fashioning him- 
self as a bellicose prince (1.48, 26.24). Gurdas specifically mentions 
Guru Hargobind’s imprisonment by Mughal authorities sometime 
after Guru Arjan’s death, which would have happened around 1610. In 
fact, so much of the vars’ content responds to events of the post-Guru 
Arjan period—a period in which Gurdas is the mainstream group’s only 
extant writer—that the preponderance of the vars seem to address the 
needs of that period.*” 

Sectarian rivalry provided one of the most pressing of these needs, 
and is a major subject of many of his vars. Prithi Chand (d. 1618) was 
Guru Arjan’s elder brother, who felt he had been wrongly overlooked for 
the office of Guru and saw himself as his brother’s successor. The terms 
Gurdas uses to describe the followers of Prithi Chand are caustic, to say 
the least: Prithi Chand himself is a scoundrel, demented, and spreading 
insanity (26.33). For Gurdas, Prithi Chand’s followers are two-faced dis- 
semblers (vars 31, 33, 34). In the once-final var (number 37), which is the 
var immediately after the one on the Prithi Chand’s group (the minds), 
Gurdas says it is favorable to kill someone who has double-crossed the 
Guru (37.25). The mainstream group’s rivalry with Prithi Chand’s sectar- 
ian group (referred to as minds or the chhota mel) escalated dramatically 
after Guru Arjan’s death. It is possible that Gurdas suspected that Prithi 
Chand colluded with Mughal imperial authorities in the capture of the 


known as the bhatts. See Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy (Grand Ledge, 
MI: Anant Education and Rural Development Foundation, 1996). 


36. For a description of these manuscripts See ibid., 120-34; and Pashaura Singh, Life and Work 
of Guru Arjan: History, Memory, and Biography in the Sikh Tradition (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2006), 142-3. 


37. The sixth, seventh, and eighth Gurus did not contribute to the Sikh scriptural text. The 
question remains as to why the ninth, Guru Tegh Bahadur, did not add Gurdas’s composi- 
tions in the pre-1675 version of what became the Guru Granth Sahib. Certainly, by that time, 
several decades had passed since Gurdas’s compositions had been circulating. Perhaps Sikhs 
had gotten used to the notion that these writings were extracanonical. 
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Guru.*® Prithi Chand would certainly have benefited from his brother's 
death, as it allowed him to articulate his own legitimacy for the Guruship, 
and this intensification of sectarian rivalry amplified the upheaval after the 
Guru’s death. Prithi Chand’s followers still regarded Guru Arjan as the 
fifth Guru and Prithi Chand as his successor.*? What fundamentally sepa- 
rated the mainstream from its rival tradition is that the sectarian minority 
believed Prithi Chand to be the sixth Guru, not Guru Hargobind. Therefore, 
all of Gurdas’s references to the rival sect’s belief that Prithi Chand was 
the legitimate Guru would have also emerged after 1606. Hence, Gurdas’s 
vehement chastisement of this rival group would also have made most 
sense after that date. This was an unprecedented period in Sikh history 
because Guru Hargobind was the first Guru who did not compose sacred 
hymns, leaving the Panth without an authoritative voice. Gurdas’s writings 
thus filled a considerable void in this turbulent period after 1606, and he 
used the space in great part to polemicize Prithi Chand and his followers. 
The received knowledge about Gurdas’s life and dates of composition 
differs from my rereading primarily because the first texts to comment on 
Gurdas’s compositions were eighteenth-century Sikh narratives that made 
what may be considered in retrospect dubious statements about his life 
and works. For example, Kesar Singh Chhibbar’s Bansavalinama, as well 
as the Mahima Prakash traditions, all from the eighteenth century, impact 
nineteenth-century accounts of Gurdas’s life. As they try to capture broad 
swaths of Sikh memory, these narratives should not be read without criti- 
cal, historiographical scrutiny. This is especially true because not all of the 
eighteenth-century accounts even agree among themselves. For example, 
the text known as Gurbilas Patshaht Chhevin treats Gurdas’s poems as hav- 
ing been composed after the compilation of the Kartarpur Pothi (1604).*! 


38. Compositions from Guru Ramdas and Guru Arjan indicate a family split, episodes which 
are treated in detail in Singh, Life and Work of Guru Arjan, 64-83. 


39. Grewal, Sikhs of the Punjab, 54-61, 62, 64-6; and Jeevan Deol, “The Minas and Their 
Literature,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 18, no. 2 (1998): 172-84. See also Singh 
and Ahluwalia, Sikhan Da Chhota Mel. 


40. Chhibbar, Bansavalinama Dasan Patshahian KG, 62, 81; Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 
ed. Uttam Singh Bhatia (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2003), 348-50, 57-8. 


41. Darshan Singh argues that a canto 3 (paurt 30-35) reference indicates that Gurdas’s 
works were written earlier, but I differ with his reading. See Singh, Bhai Gurdas, 39-42. See 
also canto 17 pauris 288-90, where, well into the seventeenth century, Guru Hargobind 
commands Gurdas to compile his own works. Singh, Gurbilas Patshaht Chhevtn, 
80, 629. 
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Unfortunately, nineteenth-century narrators and twentieth-century his- 
torians incorporated the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century accounts 
without reconciling differences among them. These premodern narrative 
traditions apologize for incongruences they perceive in Sikh texts and 
history. But in doing so, they turn conjecture and speculation into nar- 
rative legitimation. Few of these narrative traditions offer any verifiable 
information about Gurdas; many of these sources contradict each other. 
Moreover, they are often inconsistent with data we glean from close read- 
ings of the poet’s own self-conception. Regrettably, the scholarship on 
Gurdas to this point continues to incorporate wholesale many unverifi- 
able and incongruous assumptions from his traditional hagiography. 
These flawed attempts at writing history have largely left open the pos- 
sibility of his writing before 1604 and have thereby colored the contem- 
porary interpretation of Gurdas’s works. We simply cannot move forward 
to comprehend Gurdas’s project without serious consideration of these 
core issues. 

In studying the early manuscripts of Gurdas’s works, we find that none 
of them are dated or contain colophons. We can make educated guesses 
about which manuscripts are generally early or late based in part on trends 
in orthography. For example, the kannd, or long “a” vowel marker, in the 
earliest manuscripts (like the Goindval Pothis of the 1570s) is indicated by 
a mere dot, but as the orthographic tradition develops, this vowel marker 
becomes a longer mark beginning at the top of the line where the words 
are connected and moving down to cover the top half of the letter space. 
Therefore, a manuscript with very short kanna@ markers would have come 
from a scribe trained in earlier tradition. But getting more precise dating 
for these manuscripts is difficult. 

I contend that a closer inspection of the manuscript record reveals 
that Gurdas’s compositions were not written in the order we receive 
them today. Based on the evidence about Miharvan and his janamsakhi 
(“life account”) of Guru Nanak, vars 4 through 37 were likely composed 
between 1606 and the mid-to-late 1610s and once stood alone, preceding 
the other six vars.** What are today vars 1, 2, 3, 39, and 40 were probably 
composed around 1620, or sometime after the composition of Miharvan’s 


42. For the most recent and comprehensive treatments of janamsakhi tradition, see Hardip 
Singh Syan, Sikh Militancy in the Seventeenth Century: Religious Violence in Mughal and 
Early Modern India, Library of South Asian History and Culture (London and New York: 
I. B. Tauris, 2013). Mann, “Guru Nanak’s Life and Legacy.” 
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janamsakht, which, for reasons I explain below, was completed by or 
before 1618. 

Three manuscripts contain vars from Gurdas’s compositions in patterns 
that are distinct from the currently accepted text. In a manuscript that has 
been in the possession of the Patiala-based family of the late manuscript 
collector Gobind Singh Lamba, what are considered today vars 4 through 
37 appear, otherwise unaltered, in position as the first thirty-four vars.“ The 
text of this manuscript exhibits a form of the Gurmukhi orthography that is 
the most antiquated of the extant manuscripts available for Gurdas’s com- 
positions. Writing in the 1990s, Gursharan Kaur Jaggi estimated that the 
Lamba Manuscript was over 250 years old. She did not say how much older 
she thought it was. Another manuscript at the Guru Hargobind Library at 
Javaddi Taksal (near Ludhiana) repeats the same order of the vars as that 
in the Lamba manuscript.* The Javaddi Taksal text exhibits a more devel- 
oped orthography than its Lamba counterpart and includes textual accre- 
tions that show it to be a copy of an older manuscript.” Finally, Manuscript 
1453 in the Khalsa College archive repeats the order of the vars in Lamba 
and Javaddi Taksal manuscripts.” However, in this Khalsa College manu- 
script, what are today vars 38, 1, 2, 3, 39, and 40 appear in sequence after 
the other thirty-four. That is, what today are accepted as the first three and 
last three vars appear after the thirty-four vars of the Lamba and Javaddi 
Taksal manuscripts. The Khalsa College 1453 Manuscript appears to have 
been written by the same hand as the Lamba, and written after the Lamba 
because it contains more of the vars (4-37, 38, 1-3, 39-40). The Lamba 


43. The dating of var 38 is difficult to pin down, because in the Khalsa College 1453/ 
673 manuscript it is written before var 1. The order in that manuscript is 4-37 (like 
Lamba and Javaddi) followed by 38, and then followed by 1, 2, 3, 39, and 40. See ensuing 
discussion. 


44. Dr. Gursharan Kaur Jaggi discusses this manuscript in her critical edition, and includes 
a plate with its photograph. Jaggi, Varaén Bhat Gurdas (Punjabi), 56-8. 

45. | viewed this manuscript at Javaddi Taksal and am grateful to the Library Department for 
also providing me the digital photographs for extensive study. 


46. In addition to the orthography being from a later period, I think the Javaddi Taksal man- 
uscript is later because it contains more text than the Lamba manuscript. See, for example, 
the extra lines in this volume’s Gurmukhi text of var stanzas 15.4, 15.19, 17.8, 17.18, and others. 


47. 1am grateful to the Religion Department at Khalsa College for allowing me to view this 
manuscript in their archives. The Khalsa College 1453 also goes by the accession number 673. 


48. In her critical edition of the vars, Gursharan Kaur Jaggi makes no reference to the manu- 
script being of the same hand as the Lamba, and estimates this one to be from the mid-1700s; 
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Manuscript, the Javaddi manuscript, and the Khalsa College 1453 appear to 
be either seventeenth-century manuscripts themselves, or direct copies of 
seventeenth-century manuscripts. I can say this with confidence because 
they each represent a corpus of poems that have not been ordered in the way 
that we have them today, and the order appears to have been in transition.” 

How can we explain these very different ordering systems? Why 
would scribes leave out poems that would have been available to them 
in a manuscript whose very title tells us at the opening that it contains 
the “Vars of Bhai Gurdas”? It seems that what eventually became vars 
4 through 37 were written before the other six. When the scribes of the 
Lamba and Javaddi manuscripts wrote out the text, they only had access 
to what are today 4 through 37; they were once the only thirty-four vars 
that existed. Indeed, after the thirty-fourth var in the Lamba manuscript, 
the scribe declares, “The vars are now completed.”® This final var in that 
manuscript, which is the last of eight consecutive vars—beginning with 
what is today var 30—begins by excoriating the sectarian rivals of Guru 
Hargobind, yet it ends in a curious way. Stanza 28, out of a total of thirty- 
one stanzas in the var, warns against following blind leaders. In the final 
three stanzas, Gurdas’s tone shifts dramatically from extremely pejorative 
to exceedingly self-deprecating. He says there is no greater ingrate than 
himself, no greater slanderer. Though people call him “disciple” (murid, a 
synonym for das in the name Gurdas) he does not understand the Guru's 
shabad (another word for bani, or hymns).°*! Stanzas 30 and 31 continue the 
self-deprecation. Elsewhere in Gurdas’s works, particularly in the kabitts,* 
such an apology acts as a closing marker to a selection of poems on a 
particular theme. Moreover, Gurdas hardly ever makes a reference to his 
name in any of his works. But the only two places he does so in the vars 


Gurdas Bhalla, Varan Bhat Gurdas (Sampadan Ate Path-Nirdharan), ed. Gursharan Kaur 
Jaggi, and ed. (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 1999), 54-8. 


49. The Khalsa College 1453 manuscript also contains a corpus of 569 Brajbhasha kabitts that 
deviates from the norm of 556, which also indicates to me that both the vars and the kabitts 
were undergoing change in this manuscript, or the manuscript from which this one was 
copied. 


50. The text reads: var sampiiran hota. 


51. Nau mirid na sabadu vicara (37.29). When Gurdas uses the word shabad, he usually refers 
to the hymns’ aural or performed form, or their meaning. He uses the word bani inter- 
changeably to mean the same, but bani usually connotes the hymns in their written form. 


52. For examples, see kabitts 106-8 and 189-91. 
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are at the end of the penultimate and final vars in the Lamba and Javaddi 
manuscripts. 

This suggests that at some point in his career Gurdas stopped writing 
after composing thirty-four vars, and the self-referential stanzas under- 
score this one-time closing. He “signed off’ when he completed these 
stanzas by placing reference to a synonym for his name (murid) in the 
above-mentioned stanzas. What are today vars 1 through 3 and 38 through 
40 were written after he completed what today are the middle thirty-four 
vars. That is to say, the first thirty-four vars of the Lamba and Javaddi man- 
uscripts were the versions of the vars at one point in time. Six more were 
added to make forty, which also happened to be an important number 
in Sikh liturgy as it represented the number of stanzas in the Jap and 
Anand hymns, two of the most prominent compositions in Sikh sacred 
life.>* Then the works attained their final form when three of these vars 
were moved to the beginning of the corpus—these are the first three vars 
in the corpus we inherit today. 

Once he had finished writing thirty-four vars and stopped, what would 
cause Gurdas to take up writing again? It is interesting that the second 
var after what I think are the original thirty-four, that is var 1, is based on 
Janamsakhi accounts of Guru Nanak. If we look at janamsakhi literature, we 
see that these texts about the lives of the Gurus were important resources 
to mobilize sectarian differences and claim authority from the narratives 
about the founders. We know that by the year 1618-1619 Prithi Chand’s son 
Miharvan had completed his own janamsakhit of Guru Nanak, and this text 
may have been borrowing legitimacy from the original janamsakhi for its 
group’s sectarian aims.°° 

Based on the evidence about Miharvan and his janamsakht of Guru 
Nanak, it seems that the janamsakhi tradition became a way for the rival 


53. He also refers to himself as the “bard-disciple” (murida dhadra) at the end of var 36.21, and 
I believe the use of the term “disciple” (murid) at the end of var 37, is supposed to represent 
synonymous expressions of his name (dds in Gurdas can mean “devotee’). 


54. The content of these six later vars is very important, and I do not mean to imply that the 
only reason he wrote them was to bring the final number to forty. But given the importance 
of forty stanzas in Sikh hymns, it is something interesting to note. 


55. For more on how the process of hagiography creation may have reflected sectarian differ- 
ences, see two recent works by Mann and Syan: Mann, “Guru Nanak’s Life and Legacy,” 121; 
and Syan, Sikh Militancy in the Seventeenth Century, 74-5. 


56. According to Gurinder Mann, Hariji, son of Miharvan, offers up this information in one 
of his compositions. See Mann, Making of Sikh Scripture, 149n20. 
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groups to lay claim to the authenticity of their interpretation of Sikh reli- 
gion. Before Miharvan’s janamsakhi, the Puratan janamsakhi (composed 
in the 1570s or 1580s) was the authoritative tradition. Both the Puratan 
tradition and the Miharvan tradition constitute prose texts. Gurdas’s var1 
retells the story of Guru Nanak, in much more succinct form, and for the 
first time in verse. Thus, it is possible that Gurdas’s var 1 was written in 
response to Miharvan’s text in order to reclaim the genre, and a few more 
vars were added to bring the total number to forty. Significantly, the penul- 
timate stanza of what ends up becoming the second-to-last var includes an 
ambiguous phrase that could mean either “there is no one as compassion- 
ate as the true Guru’ or “Miharvan [the rival sectarian leader] is not like the 
true Guru.”*” The broader context of the var and the stanza both support 
the latter interpretation: var 39 is a vigorous defense of Guru Hargobind, 
and every other line of the stanza compares two things and says that one 
is superior to the other. 

If indeed what we know now to be vars 4-37 were written first—that is, 
before what we today call vars 1, 2, 3, 38, 39, and 40—then what we today 
call var 4 was once in the primary position. This var’s theme of overcom- 
ing suffering, then, ought to be read in the context of Guru Arjan’s execu- 
tion while in Mughal hands. In it, Gurdas implores Sikhs to “wash their 
tears” at the Guru’s “pool” or “tank,” a call to visit the city of Amritsar to 
lessen the sorrow and shock after the Guru’s death (4.18). Such a state- 
ment would have been relevant at some point after Guru Arjan’s execu- 
tion, calling worshippers to console themselves at the Sikh center after the 
traumatic display of imperial power. 

In particular, based on the manuscript evidence and the content of 
Gurdas’s poems, four more aspects of Gurdas’s characterization in mem- 
ory and scholarship deserve reconsideration. First, scholars such as Louis 
E. Fenech have wondered why any Sikh source of the period did not say 
more about the death of Guru Arjan; specifically, the question is why 
would Gurdas not respond to such a momentous event?** I would like 
to reread Gurdas’s compositions to open new lines of inquiry about this 


57. Satigur tuli na miharvan, 39.20 


58. In his landmark study of martyrdom in Sikh history, Lou Fenech declares, “What one 
can say about Guru Arjan’s death, therefore, is very little.” On the next page he asks, “Did 
the Sikhs of Guru Arjan’s period and afterwards understand the fifth Master’s death as a 
martyrdom?” According to Fenech, they did not; Louis E. Fenech, Martyrdom in the Sikh 
Tradition: Playing the “Game of Love” (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005), 120-21. 
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question, and argue that writing in response to Guru Arjan’s death is a 
considerable part of Gurdas’s project, though this has eluded readers from 
the late 1700s until today. Second, several scholars think that Gurdas’s 
poems reveal him to be an eyewitness to the Guru’s torture and death. 
Revisiting the poems reveals no direct evidence of this. Third, modern 
scholars of Sikh history have absorbed some eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century narratives’ misreading of Gurdas’s opinion of Guru Hargobind. 
To conclude that his compositions ever doubt or rebuke Guru Hargobind 
is a misreading of Gurdas’s vars, and a misunderstanding of his project. 
Understanding these issues, though, requires reading his works with sen- 
sitivity to the context of their composition. Fourth, in the twentieth century, 
it became fashionable to consider Gurdas’s works to be a commentary on 
the Guru Granth Sahib. Many Sikh intellectuals began to refer to Gurdas’s 
vars as the kunji (exegesis, commentary, literally “key”) to the scripture. To 
what extent is this a defensible characterization, and does Gurdas consider 
his own works to be performing this service? 


Gurdas on Martyrdom 


After redating Gurdas’s compositions to the seventeenth century, the next 
barrier to understanding Gurdas’s works is that scholars have misunder- 
stood his compositions’ stance on the death of Guru Arjan. Gurdas’s sup- 
posed silence on the martyrdom of Guru Arjan has been the topic of much 
academic discussion.*® In var 4, Gurdas prescribes an ethical Sikh response 
to a profound wrong that the Panth has experienced, and statements of 
redemptive suffering reverberate throughout the vars. I argue that Gurdas 
is convinced that Guru Arjan’s death will yield future reward for the Sikh 
Panth: to fight and die for truth is the Sikh way, Gurdas says, and the 
Gurmukhs (Sikhs, those who “face the Guri”) maintain total faith in their 
Guru (30.14). Though people say the Guru is dead, he lives on joyously in 
the congregation (39.12). There are numerous examples of such rhetoric 
and laying out even more specifics of Gurdas’s treatment of Guru Arjan’s 
death as a redemptive event make up a major portion of the second half 
of Part 1 of this volume. An entire section below is dedicated to tropes of 
suffering that Gurdas borrows from Islamicate tradition. Another section 


59. See in particular ibid., 9, 121; Singh, Life and Work of Guru Arjan, 204-43; and Louis 
E. Fenech, “Martyrdom: W. H. McLeod and His Students,” Journal of Punjab Studies 17, nos. 
1-2 (2010): 75-94. 
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discusses his consolation of the community after the trauma of Guru 
Arjan’s execution. Indeed, the reader will also glean myriad examples of 
Gurdas’s treatment of such issues in the translations offered in this vol- 
ume. But suffice it to say that, insofar as traditions about martyrs sanc- 
tify their death as events that will effect future reward, Gurdas very much 
imagines the event of the Guru’s execution as martyrdom. 

If Gurdas is not “silent” on Guru Arjan’s death or martyrdom, neither is 
he paralyzed by repercussions of the state in expressing his opinions, as he 
voices caustic denigration of the world’s emperors in several places. Stanza7 
of var 1 echoes a polemic against rulers from Guru Nanak’s hymns: the 
world’s emperors have no consideration for justice (be-adal), and their 
ministers are butchers (kasdi). Elsewhere, he writes that the emperors of 
the world are illegitimate (ki, 15.1) and abandoning the Guru in order to 
serve a worldly ruler will end badly (15.4). Var 25 contains the most viru- 
lent statements against worldly rulers: the heads of this world’s emperors 
boil in a cauldron in hell, they waste their time fighting to the death in 
this world, they are blood-thirsty beasts victimizing the innocent (25.15-17). 
Gurdas specifically names the Mughals in var 8.16, and discusses the 
trappings of imperial royalty in stanza 19. In var 26 Gurdas says that the 
nobles of Emperor Babur, the founder of the Mughal dynasty, bowed down 
to Guru Nanak, and Guru Nanak is the true emperor of the world: 


Baba Nanak debated the Siddhs’ masters until he embarrassed 
them. 

Babur and his nobles met with Baba and bowed deeply to him. 

He dismissed the emperor to commence a new way beyond 
austerity or prosperity.°! 

Emperor of this world and the next, his reign is sovereign and 
incomparable. 

Being the Caretaker, God does what God pleases; this too is the 
divine drama. 

Some God unites to divide; elsewhere God reunites those long 
separated. 

The Unknowable is revealed in the assembly. (26.21) 


6o. Literally, “made them hold their ears” (kan pharaia, a play on kan pat, or “pierced ear”: a 
description of the Yogis). 


61. Separate from jog (the “austerity” of the Yogis) or bhog (the “prosperity” of ruler Babur). 
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If, for Gurdas, Guru Nanak was the true emperor of the world, then by 
extension, Gurdas would believe that the authority of his descendants (like 
Guru Hargobind) supersedes that of the Mughal emperors. Based on this 
evidence, I do not believe that Gurdas was silenced by the trauma of Guru 
Arjan’s execution. Rather, he seems to have been inspired by that event. 


Guru Arjan’s Torture 


The second problem I would like to address is related to the first, but from 
the opposite viewpoint, compounding the problem of how Gurdas has 
been portrayed in the academy. That is, at least three other scholars (Bhai 
Vir Singh, Pashaura Singh, and J. S. Grewal) have assumed that Gurdas 
was an eyewitness to Guru Arjan’s torture and death and rely on one par- 
ticular stanza from Gurdas’s vars (24.23) to make their case. This idea 
was purported by Bhai Vir Singh in the early twentieth century in his com- 
mentary on the vars. Vir Singh writes in an appended note to his transla- 
tion that Bhai Gurdas was the closest to Guru Arjan at the time of his 
death and tortures (tasthian), and gives an eyewitness (nij di vakft) account 
of Guru Arjan’s immersion in the Lord (sain vich livlin) and arrival in pres- 
ence of God (sach khand).°? 

Seemingly drawing on Vir Singh’s assumption, Pashaura Singh claims 
that stanza 24.23 is the “only Sikh account that offers a contemporary 
understanding of Guru Arjan’s death.” Pashaura Singh’s prose translation 
of this stanza, very much in line with Vir Singh’s prose commentary, reads 
as follows, with all the original italics and parentheticals: 


As a fish remains alive only in water, so was [Guru Arjan] immersed in 
the ever flowing current of the Guru’s teachings (lit. gur dariau, “Guru's 
river”) at the time of his final extinction (nirbani). As a moth is attracted 
at first sight [to and ultimately extinguished within the candle’s flame], 
so was his light merged with the Divine Light ( joti andari joti samani). 


62. Var 24.23 is also commonly quoted in Sikh Gurudvaras on the death anniversary of the 
fifth Guru. 


63. Giani Hazara Singh and Bhai Vir Singh, Varan Bhai Gurdas Satik (New Delhi: Bhai Vir 
Singh Press, 2002), 386-7. See also Narain Singh’s commentary, which also places this 
stanza in the context of Guru Arjan’s passing (gurii arjan dev ji de jott jotu samaun); Giani 
Narain Singh, Tika Gian Ratanavali Varan Bhat Gurdds (Amritsar: Punjab Commercial 


Press, 1914), 440. 
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Like the deer which even after being captured remains intoxicated [by 
the sounds of the hunter’s bell], he was wholly absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the Divine Word even while undergoing extreme tortures 
(bhir pai) and did not bring anyone else to mind. Like the black bee 
(bhanvar) which is wrapped inside the lotus, the Guru spent the night of 
suffering by joyfully keeping his concentration on the Lotus Feet [of the 
Lord]. Like the yearning cry of a rain-bird (babiha), he spoke to his dis- 
ciples that the Guru’s teachings should never be forsaken. The blissful 
state of equanimity (sahaj samadhi) can be attained only in the delight 
of spiritual love (piram rasu), in the company of the holy, through the 
teachings of the Guru. May I be a sacrifice unto Guru Arjan! 


Pashaura Singh critiques the position of Lou Fenech, who, in one place, 


says that the stanza quite certainly deals “with Guru Arjan’s final hours,” 
while in another work states that Sikh sources do not tell us much about 
Guru Arjan’s death.® However, Pashaura Singh himself is ambivalent 
on this issue. While he interprets stanza 24.23 to be a treatment of Guru 


Arjan’s last moments, he also calls out Gurdas’s “stony silence” on the 
issue, which he explains through James C. Scott’s theorization of the off- 
stage “transcripts” in moments of peasant resistance.*° That is to say, from 


Pashaura Singh’s perspective, Gurdas does not write about the matter of 


Guru Arjan’s death overtly because he is afraid, having been silenced by 


state power. 


On the issue of Guru Arjan’s death or martyrdom as portrayed in the 


stanza in question, Sikh historian J. S. Grewal writes: 


In the stanza which relates to Guru Arjan’s martyrdom, he [Gurdas] 
exhorted the Sikhs till the end that they should never forget the 
updes [“teachings”] of the Gurus. He regarded the sadh sangat [“holy 
assembly”] as the source of comfort, love and the blissful state (sahaj 
samadhi). Bhai Gurdas is a sacrifice to Guru Arjan who did not think 
of anything but God bearing the severest of physical tortures.” 


64. 
65. 


Singh, Life and Work of Guru Arjan. 
Ibid., 217. 


66. Ibid., 227-8. 


67. 


J. S. Grewal, “Martyrdom in Sikh History and Literature,” in The Sikhs: Ideology, 


Institutions, and Identity, ed. J. S. Grewal (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009), 58. 
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Grewal goes on to make the point that the metaphors Gurdas uses in 
this stanza (moth to the flame, deer to the hunter’s bell, and a black 
bee in a lotus) appear together in Guru Arjan’s compositions as well. 
However, I maintain that this does not mean that Gurdas is providing 
an eyewitness account of the Guru’s death. This stanza deserves to be 
treated with much greater nuance than it has by the above-mentioned 
scholars. The reading has not changed from Vir Singh’s early twentieth- 
century interpretation to those of Pashaura Singh and J. S. Grewal in the 
early twenty-first. 

Let us consider an alternative reading of this stanza. Could it be pos- 
sible that the subject of the stanza is not Guru Arjan, as has been inter- 
preted, but rather “the members of the holy assembly”? In this case, 
the ones who are “immersed in the river” would be the Sikhs, not Guru 
Arjan. They go to have the Guru’s audience (darshan) like a moth to the 
flame, to the word like a deer to the hunter’s horn, and to (the Guru's) 
lotus feet like bees to the lotus. They never forget the Guru’s teachings. In 
the second-to-last line, then, Gurdas reveals his subject: the holy assem- 
bly, in which the peace fruit of the Gurmukhs is available in the form of 
the drink of love. The members of the holy assembly, then, are the ones 
who would sacrifice themselves for Guru Arjan. My translation reads as 
follows: 


They swim in the Guru like fish in a river, 

Like the moth to the flame, they seek to merge their light with his; 

Like the deer, they are engrossed in the shabad: no pain can make 
them falter; 

Like the bee with the lotus, they are fixed in a state of tranquility. 

They never fail to recall his teachings, and sing them like the 
rain bird. 

The assembly knows the Gurmukhs’ fruit of joy, the drink of love, 
the state of ease. 

They would sacrifice themselves for Guru Arjan. (24.23) 


I believe that the context of Guru Arjan’s “sacrifice” is indeed playing into 
the background of the verse. In other words, Vir Singh, Pashaura Singh, 
and J. S. Grewal are on to something: this stanza is referencing sacrifice. 
They are incorrect in thinking, however, that the stanza is exceptional; 
rather, it is only one of many stanzas that reference Guru Arjan’s sacrifice. 
Moreover, this is not an “eyewitness” account and the subject of the stanza 
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is not Guru Arjan at all; rather Guru Arjan’s sacrifice is being referenced 
in terms of the Sikhs’ complete devotion to the Sikh way of life, with Guru 
Arjan’s ultimate sacrifice fresh in their memory. 

We do not have enough information to support the claim that stanza 
24.23 is Gurdas’s “eyewitness account” of Guru Arjan’s death and torture, 
and my reading of Gurdas’s compositions bears out another solution 
entirely. Although these three writers share my sentiment that Gurdas was 
writing after the execution of Guru Arjan, my interpretation differs from 
theirs on two accounts. One, I argue much more strongly that Gurdas 
wrote only after the execution, while these authors allow for his writing 
before. 

Moreover, I can find no way in which the stanza in question is refer- 
ring directly to Guru Arjan. Pashaura Singh’s claim that Gurdas means 
that Guru Arjan was absorbed in the Guru's teachings does not make 
logical sense. For Gurdas to be saying that the Guru was absorbed in 
the Guru’s teachings at the time of his death also appears to border 
on a sacrilegious statement for it would imply that there were times 
when the Guru was not absorbed in the teachings. In Sikh thought, 
the Guru is the source of the teachings—a Guru is a teacher par excel- 
lence. Furthermore not only is the image of the Guru being immersed 
in scripture a bit awkward, the image of the congregation of Sikhs rais- 
ing their consciousness to attune with the divine word is common. 
Therefore, Gurdas is making the theological point that he makes else- 
where: Guru Arjan’s presence lives on in the Sikh congregation, which 
in turn is absorbed in the essence of Guru Arjan. Elsewhere, Gurdas 
suggests that the shock of his death should not make Sikhs despair, for 
all life is impermanent. 


Take the tiniest hairs on your head and wave them at the feet of 
Gurmukhs. 

Bathe at the Guru’s tank, and wash feet with your tears. 

From black, hair turns to grey; know the signs of impermanence. 

Fall at feet and become dust; the perfect Guru showers his grace. 


68. See Vir Singh’s biography of Gurdas Bhalla, in Bhalla, Kabitt Bhat Gurdds, 27-48. In an 
essay on Gurdas’s vars, Grewal states that it is “probable” that “most of the vars came from 
the 1600s”; Grewal, “Sikh Panth in the Vars of Bhai Gurdas.” Pashaura Singh writes that 
Gurdas’s works offer a window into Guru Arjan’s “life and his contemporary environment”; 
Singh, Life and Work of Guru Arjan, 41. 
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We black crows transform to Mansar’s swans, seeking out white 
pearls. 

Nurture Sikh discipleship, known to be subtler than a hair. 

Sikhs endure with love’s cup. (4.18) 


Gurdas repeatedly states that the Guru exists in the Sangat, for example: 


The Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit yields love’s elixir! Sikhs love their Guru. 

Immortal, the true Guru resides in the holy assembly, realm 
of truth. 

Fond affection liberates Gurmukhs. (6.4) 

The Gurmukhs’ fruit of joy is found in the state of bliss—always 
present in the present. 

They enact the custom of where they are, and live out deep and 
ancient wisdom. 

For they are ever aware of the Guru’s wisdom, liberated in life. 

Find the Guru’s word in the saints’ society. (16.3) 

The Guru’s Sikhs seek the refuge of the lotus feet in the holy 
assembly. 

They are overjoyed by the Immortal Gaze and fall at feet moved 
by the heavenly gaze. 

The Gurmukhs’ joy is found with the Guru. (16.19) 


The Sikhs experience the pangs of separation (bhir pei, 24.23) because they 
feel the Guru is far away, when really, Gurdas says, the Guru’s essence is 
available in the congregation and in the divine word. 

Another way to see this issue is that Gurdas assumes the sacrifice of 
Guru Arjan as a reality that his audience knows about. Therefore, I believe, 
the aesthetic and ethical move he is making is to position the Sikhs of the 
Guru as devoting themselves to their religious obligations with devotion 
reminiscent of Guru Arjan’s total surrender and ultimate sacrifice. The 
Sikhs are immersed in the Guru, the Guru is immersed in God, and the 
Sikhs are immersed in God through the shabad. Walking the Sikh path, 
Gurdas says, requires sacrifice; Guru Arjan’s sacrifice was to give his life, 
and the ethical guidance of Gurdas’s poems can help Sikhs can endure the 
unbearable pain of the Guru’s death. 

Gurdas does not present details about Guru Arjan’s death from an 
“eyewitness” perspective because either that was not his intention or he 
was not an eyewitness, or both. Perhaps he began writing these works 
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after the initial shock of Guru Arjan’s execution had receded. He may 
have taken note of other contemporaneous forms of protest and chosen to 
write something that both addressed the needs of the time period and yet 
endured beyond the short term. The vars and kabitts have indeed persisted 
beyond the seventeenth century as formative documents for Sikh thought, 
even if what I claim to be their intended meanings have been forgotten. 

The question about Guru Arjan’s torture is perhaps a separate question. 
We cannot marshal enough evidence from Gurdas to prove to critics, like 
Lou Fenech, that he was an “eyewitness,” as Pashaura Singh calls him, or 
even to believe with absolute certainty that he thought that Guru Arjan was 
tortured. Instead he talks about the community’s suffering in the wake of 
this event. However, strong evidence for Guru Arjan’s torture is available 
elsewhere, even though Fenech contests it. For example, we have Emperor 
Jahangir writing in his memoirs about the “punishment” he doled out to the 
Guru, a seventeenth-century Persian text saying that Jahangir “punished” 
Guru Arjan and he died partly because of the “injuries inflicted” upon him, 
and a letter from a Jesuit traveler, Jerome Xavier, attesting to the same.” 
Though clarity about his torture is not available in Gurdas’s works, what is 
made abundantly clear is that the community feels that it is suffering; this 
is why Gurdas gives voice to that feeling. 


Gurdas on Guru Hargobind 


The third aspect of Gurdas’s legacy that we must clarify is the notion that 
Gurdas may have expressed some ambivalence about Guru Hargobind in 
any of his compositions. Such an interpretation could only derive from 
a misreading of his project. For Gurdas, the only legitimate ruler in this 
world is Guru Hargobind, whose authority derives from God via the lin- 
eage of Gurus going back to Guru Nanak. We can trace the earliest textual 
expression about this misunderstanding to eighteenth-century narratives 
trying to explain Gurdas’s seemingly unflattering depiction of the Sikh 
Guru. Central to the narratives is the use of the word svang, which can 
connote trickery or the use of a ruse in order to deceive. However, svang 
can also be used in a non-pejorative way simply to mean “play,” “theater,” 


69. See the translation of Jahangir’s memoir selection and the selection from the seventeenth- 
century text known as the Dabistan-i Mazahib in J. S. Grewal and Irfan Habib, eds., Sikh 
History from Persian Sources (New Delhi: Tulika, 2007), 67. See also Fenech, Martyrdom in 
the Sikh Tradition, 137n11. 
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“artifice,” or “act.” For example, Gurdas proclaims that God engaged in a 
great, unfathomable “play” (svang) in the creation of the world.” 

The apologetic eighteenth-century narratives assume the pejorative 
usage in reference to the Guru. Whereas some narratives say that Gurdas 
deployed this to describe the contemporaneous actions of Guru Arjan 
(thereby incorrectly assuming that the vars were written before 1606), 
still other texts say that Gurdas used this to describe the actions of Guru 
Hargobind. That these late narratives disagree about the timing of the 
story underscores the larger issue of their unreliability. The well-known 
“surii-svang episode” (episode about the Guru’s guise), which involves 
Gurdas being tested by the Guru and running away, does not stand up to 
textual scrutiny, though biographers until the late twentieth century cite it 
as a cornerstone of Gurdas’s biography. The various versions of this story 
do not match up.” 

The eighteenth-century Mahima Prakash (“Dawn of Glory”) is the 
first to tell the gurii-svaéng story, which Sikh historical writers elaborate 
well into the nineteenth century.” In the Mahima Prakash version of the 
story, Gurdas runs away during Guru Arjan’s lifetime, but is found and 


70. Vada sang vartaid, lakhi na sakai kudarati kot (1.33). See also 10.14, 36.9, and kabitt 161. See 
the use of the word in reference to the six schools of philosophy in 21.24 and in self-reference 


in 37.30. 


71. This story has already been critically examined by scholars like Darshan Singh, and 
I believe that Brahmjagdish Singh has correctly rejected its veracity altogether as an 
attempt by later writers to explain a series of confusing excerpts from Gurdas’s writings. 
Darshan Singh considers the story but does not provide any resolution to the issue; Singh, 
Bhai Gurdas, 30; Brahmjagdish Singh, Bhat Gurdds: Rachna Sansar (Amritsar: Varis Shah 
Foundation, 2000), 17. 


72. The Mahima Prakash narrative tradition portrays the poet as having a considerably greater 
role in the lives of the Gurus than any previous source. Gurdas enters the Mahima Prakash 
narrative as a leader of the Agra Sikh community, and is portrayed as possessing miraculous 
powers. I am grateful to Lou Fenech for a personal conversation about the Mahima Prakash 
tradition. See Kulwinder Singh Bajwa’s edition, especially pp. 15-38, which includes the 
narratives about Gurdas: Kirpal Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash (Vartak), ed. Kulwinder Singh 
Bajwa (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2004). The poetry edition is attributed to Sarup Das Bhalla, 
and both Bhallas belong to the same clan as Gurdas. It is likely that the 1776 poetic version of 
the Mahima Prakash was based on the earlier prose version attributed to Kirpal Das Bhalla. 
Mahima Prakash adds a second new element to the narrative of Gurdas’s life, articulating 
that Gurdas played the part of amanuensis of Sikh scripture, in addition to scribe: ibid., 16. 
In Sarup Das Bhalla’s narrative, Gurdas brings the entire Sikh congregation with him from 
Agra to see Guru Arjan at the Sikh center of Amritsar, on the way invoking the Guru’s name 
to miraculously carry the group across a river. For the prose version of this story, see ibid., 
115-20. In Sarup Das Bhalla’s narrative, Guru Arjan decides to create a holy book for the Sikh 
community (absent in this telling is the pressure from rival sectarian groups that was there 
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brought home during the reign of his successor, Guru Hargobind (this 
detail changes in later versions of the story). Gurdas returns to the Guru’s 
court with 700 new converts to the religion from the land to which he 
had escaped and where he was preaching the Sikh message. The Guru is 
superbly pleased with this and forgives Gurdas’s trespasses after Gurdas 
presents a revised version of the stanza that had offended Guru Arjan.” 
In the Mahima Prakash versions, it is Guru Arjan who initially tested 
Gurdas, who, having failed the test, ran away to some anonymous land. 
Gurdas remained estranged during the martyrdom of Guru Arjan and 
did not return to face penitence until summoned by Guru Hargobind. 
This story takes a different trajectory in another text of the period, the 
Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin. In this text, the story is modified to meet its 
author’s understanding that Gurdas did not write his poetry until after 
the inscription of the Sikh scriptural manuscript, and was present at the 
Sikh center during the period of Guru Arjan’s martyrdom. Thereby, in that 


in the Chhibbar version), and he requests Gurdas to collect all the scriptural texts of the Sikh 
tradition. Guru Arjan charges Gurdas with adding the compositions of the bhagats (from 
bhakta, “devotee,” those pre-Sikh writers whose compositions are enshrined in Sikh scrip- 
ture), retrieving important Sikh manuscripts, and distinguishing authentic compositions 
from spurious attributions. Guru Arjan tests Gurdas’s certainty about the inauthentic nature 
of particular compositions, and Gurdas testifies that he knows the words of his master like 
a wife knows her husband’s voice. Sarup Das Bhalla adds further detail to the process of 
the compilation of the Kartarpur Pothi in a story about the bhagat bani, the compositions of 
non-Sikh poet saints included in the Guru Granth. In the story, when transcribing the bhagat 
bani, Gurdas is struck with doubt as to its authenticity, until Guru Arjan introduces him to 
a line-up of bhagats who are advocating for their bani to be included in this great Granth. 

According to the narrative, Guru Arjan decides to teach Gurdas a lesson after hearing a 
particular stanza from Gurdas’s vars that Bhalla interprets as saying that a Sikh should not 
lose faith if the Guru deceives him via a sham, or svang. The excerpt in question corresponds 
to stanza 35.20 in the vars. The Guru’s trick involves sending Gurdas to pay for horses the 
Guru has purchased, but Gurdas does not know the supposed bag of coins that makes up the 
payment is actually full of potsherds. When, en route to make the payment, Gurdas realizes 
he has only broken pottery in his bag, he panics, flees, and settles in a faraway land (dir des). 
In this anonymous land he takes the guise of a renunciate, and takes on preaching of the 
Sikh tradition to the locals. This story may explain the mid-nineteenth-century portrait of 
Gurdas described by biographer Rattan Singh Jaggi, which depicts him as a yogi. See discus- 
sion in Jaggi, Bhai Gurdas, 21. For the prose (vartak) tradition, see Bhalla, Mahima Prakash 
(Vartak), 122. Bhalla, Mahima Prakash Bhag Dija, 1:348-50, 57-8. 


73. In place of the offensive stanza, 35.20, and the new stanza is 35.22. The prose tradition 
quotes the vars: Mahima Prakash (Vartak), 137. At that point, Gurdas presents five kabitts, 
which also appear in Sarup Das Bhalla’s text, marking the second time an eighteenth-century 
text quotes Gurdas’s Brajbhasha works (the first was the rahitnama of Chaupa Singh). Also 
of interest is that one of the kabitts that Bhalla includes here does not match up with the 675 
extant kabitts attributed to Gurdas, and could either belong to another writer or come from 
another tradition of poetry once attributed to Gurdas. The narrative closes with the Guru's 
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retelling, which became the accepted version, Gurdas is tested under Guru 
Hargobind alone.” Rattan Singh Bhangu’s Sri Gur Panth Prakash (“Rise of 
the Holy Community-Guru’”) includes no reference to Gurdas’s life, but 
does mention that aspect of his writings that inspired the guri-svang story 
about Gurdas buying horses in Kabul.” 

The sentiment behind the gurii-svang legend assumes that Gurdas did 
indeed question Sikh leadership in his works. Hew McLeod is one of the 
scholars influenced by this view: 


It is possible to read [var 26.24] as an expression of genuine ques- 
tioning on the part of Bhai Gurdas. Indeed, this conclusion is 
unavoidable. Bhai Gurdas was genuinely perplexed by the behav- 
iour of the sixth Guru, as he surveyed such puzzling features as 
hunting, gaol-going and even untrustworthy servants in his reti- 
nue. The other Gurus were not like this. Why should this one be 
so different? And then in his two concluding lines he provides the 
only answer that seems to him to make sense. The Guru is still the 


exuberance about Gurdas, and the author includes the following couplet, in the theme of 
redemption: 


That Sikh who confronts the commentary [katha] of Gurdas, and listens to it with all 
his mind [chit], 

The Guru finds a fixed [darire] place in his heart, with surety [nishchia], and he attains 
the Stage of Perfection [param pad] in the end. 


This and all subsequent translations are my own. This is a significant statement, for it pro- 
vides the first explicit mention of the place of Gurdas’s commentarial text in Sikh tradi- 
tion, providing the paradigm for how later Sikh sources characterize Gurdas’s works. Bhalla, 
Mahima Prakash Bhag Dija, 2:459-65. 


74. Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin, 686. The Gurbilas is an anonymous text, dedicated to 
providing historical background to the reign of Guru Hargobind and his legacy. Gurbilas’s 
testimony should be taken particularly seriously because the text itself claims an early 
eighteenth-century date of compilation. For more information about issues surrounding 
the dating of the text and its authorship, see Gurmukh Singh’s introduction to the Punjabi 
University Press critical edition. 


75. Rattan Singh Bhangu, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, ed. Balwant Singh Dhillon (Amritsar: Singh 
Brothers, 2004), 172. Bhangu uniquely interprets the verse that previous writers deemed 
questionable without any of the drama of the above-described horse-trading story. In 
Bhangu’s version of the story, the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh, had a powerful sword prepared 
and sharpened to test the faithfulness of his Sikhs, and their readiness for martyrdom. He 
asked for five Sikhs to offer themselves for beheading. The Sikhs who did not run away were 
rewarded for having passed this test of faith. Bhangu uses Gurdas’s gurii-svdng verses to 
explain the merciful Guru’s play. Bhangu’s use of the verse is significant because it provides 
a distinct interpretation of poetry that elsewhere elicited some of the most popular, but his- 
toriographically suspect, hagiographical accounts of Gurdas’s life. 
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Guru and loyal Sikhs will recognize him as such. This suggests that 
change had certainly taken place under Guru Hargobind, but that 
the direction of the change was not yet clear.” 


In another work, McLeod repeats the sentiment: “Bhai Gurdas was clearly 
disturbed by the changes that overtook the Panth with the accession of Guru 
Hargobind.”” McLeod was not the only scholar to have fallen into the trap of 
the gurii-svang misreading and subsequent mischaracterization of his works. 
For example, Rattan Singh Jaggi includes a section of his biographical chap- 
ter of Gurdas to the “Destruction of” Gurdas’s “Selfishness.””* Darshan Singh 
also recapitulates the gurii-svang episode in his monograph on Gurdas’s life 
and works.” These assessments of Gurdas’s career match neither Gurdas’s 
broad agenda in general nor the var in question in particular. Reading the 
whole of the var from which McLeod takes his excerpt, as well as var 35 (on 
which traditional writers build the gurii-svang episode), shows quite clearly 
that Gurdas confronts the Guru’s detractors during a period of schism and 
upheaval. Furthermore, the gurii-svang issue appears not just in the thirty- 
fifth var, but also in other parts of Gurdas’s corpus, like kabitt 402. 

We can clearly glean from Gurdas’s writings that he projected himself 
to be a devoted Sikh. He was a staunch supporter of the lineage of Sikh 
Gurus from Nanak to Hargobind. When the office of the Guru passed from 


I think there is yet another interpretation of these stanzas in Gurdas’s thirty-fifth var: like 
the rest of the var, they refer to Prithi Chand, not Guru Arjan or Guru Hargobind. In the 
final stanza of the var, Gurdas holds out an invitation to the members of the other sectarian 
group to seek the shelter of Guru Hargobind. In some of the kabitts, Gurdas reports that the 
Guru is similarly magnanimous to members of other religions who may have been tricked 
into following the wrong spiritual leader. Kabitts 221, 368, and 402 mirror the language of 
the svang verses from the thirty-fifth var, and extol Sikhs to stay close to the Guru amidst the 
sectarian confusions. 


76. W. H. McLeod, Sikhism (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1997), 35-6. Though McLeod later 
explains that Gurdas rationalizes the sameness of the fifth and sixth Gurus, I argue that 
even beginning down the road of imparting any “questioning” or confusion to Gurdas is an 
overextension of scholarly prerogative or interpretation. Not to mention that such attribution 
of questioning to Gurdas falls unquestioningly in line with the “traditional” interpretation 
of the svang verses offered in texts like the Mahima Prakash. In the stanza that McLeod is 
concerned with here, Gurdas is more likely simply recapitulating critiques others may have 
of the Guru, while providing the unquestioning support he extends in all his works. 


77. W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2003), 33. 


78. Haumai da nivaranh, in Jaggi, Bhai Gurdas, 12-13. 


79. Singh, Bhat Gurdas, 26. 
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Gurdas’s uncle, Guru Amardas, to a member of the Sodhi clan, Gurdas’s 
devotion lay with the shift of the office, and not with rival claimants from 
his own clan, the Bhallas.*° Later writers have not taken full notice of 
Gurdas’s commitment to Guru Hargobind’s authority in his writing, and 
have misunderstood Gurdas’s career goals and self-conception. Gurdas 
explains that the Guru merely appears to be different from his predeces- 
sor; true Sikhs understand their community’s burdens and do not see him 
as different from any other Guru. In fact, Gurdas goes to great lengths to 
show the political and worldly interactions of the other Gurus going all 
the way back to Guru Nanak.*! Moreover, for Gurdas, the true Sikhs of the 
time will pass the Guru’s test.** The Guru’s appearance may change, but 
the Guru is the same through and through. This is a point Gurdas never 
himself questions in his poetry, despite what scholars have assumed. 


Commentary and Exegesis 


The fourth misconception about Gurdas’s compositions that we must chal- 
lenge is that they offer commentary on Sikh scripture. According to this mis- 
conception, also emerging in the eighteenth century, Guru Arjan kept Gurdas’s 
available compositions outside of the Sikh canon because they were to serve 
as commentary on the scripture. In the twentieth century, this assumption 
led to some Sikh activists’ adopting the term kunjz (commentarial text) for 
the corpus of Gurdas’s vars.*? This understanding is highly influential today.™ 


80. See var 26.33, where Gurdas calls out all rival claimants to the Guruship, including 
his own ancestors Mohan (whom he calls “crazed”) and Mohri Bhalla. He also articulates 
the notion that the Sodhi family (from Guru Ramdas to Gurus Arjan and Hargobind) has 
accepted the burden of leadership and will hold the office of the Sikh Guru indefinitely (see 
vars 1.47, 1.48, 26.24). 


81. For evidence of this we can look to his depiction of Guru Nanak in var 24 (particularly 
stanza 3), and in the twelfth stanza of var 26 (babar ke babe mile ntvt sabh nababu nivaia). 


82. See, for example, kabitt 402. 


83. Bishan Singh’s 191 commentary on the kabitts provides the first use of this title that 
I have found. In explaining the kunji title, Bishan Singh cites this premodern tradition: Bhai 
Gurdas humbly declines Guru Arjan’s request to put Gurdas’s writings in the scriptural 
text, and Guru Arjan blesses Gurdas’s works, saying that they will forever bring Sikhs to the 
fold, for they will be the kunjr to the scriptures. See Bhai Bishan Singh, Kabitt Savaiyye Bhat 
Gurdas Ji Satik (Amritsar: Vazir Hind, 1911), 8. 


84. Hazara Singh and Vir Singh’s commentary on the vars also articulate this designation, 
and it then shows up in the very title of Narain Singh’s commentary on the vars. The long 
title of Narain Singh’s commentary begins: Sri Guri Granth Sahib Ji Di Kunji Arthat Giant 
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However, neither the vars nor the kabitis read like commentary or exegesis. 
The vars and kabitts are interpretive poems that sometimes quote phrases 
from scripture but always speak to broader themes of doctrine, practice, and 
ethics. They are highly literary, and their episodic intertextual allusions do not 
follow any scriptural text extensively or systematically. This corpus responds 
to the needs of Gurdas’s time by mourning Guru Arjan’s death, articulating 
a positive vision of Sikh religious life in which the spiritual presence of the 
deceased Guru persists in the scripture and congregation, legitimating Guru 
Hargobind’s supreme authority, and, thereby, undermining all rival sectar- 
ians. His role as scriptural scribe allowed him to internalize Sikh thought and 
employ it in an original way. 

For example, one of Guru Nanak’s often-noted statements is that truth 
is a high priority and that truthful living is even higher: 


sachahu orai sabhu ko upari sachu acharu. 


Truth is above all, but on top of truth is truthful conduct.® 


Gurdas echoes this phrase at the end of a stanza, decrying the proliferation 
of what he thinks are religious practices empty of ethical reflection: 


sachahu orai sabh kihu lakh sianap sabha thori 


upari sachu acharu chamori 


Truth is above all, great cleverness falls short of it. 
But above even it is truthful conduct. (18.19) 


Indeed, Gurdas frequently alludes to—and weaves into his own verses— 
some of Guru Nanak’s most notable phrases that specifically incorporate 
core ethical teachings. For example, Guru Nanak says that the ethical and 
spiritually uplifted person “gives from his own hands”: 


ghali khai kichhu hathahu dei, nanak rahu pachhanahi sei 


He who works hard, and gives from his own share, Nanak that one 
knows the way.®° 


Ratanavali (41) Varan; Singh and Singh, Varan Bhat Gurdas Satik, and Singh, Trka Gian 
Ratanavali Varan Bhai Gurdas. 


85. See Guru Granth Sahib (hereafter GG), 62. Underlined text represents phrases that over- 
lap between the two sources. 


86. GG, 1245. 
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One of the several times Gurdas restates this phrase is in a description of 
the proper service-oriented actions of the Gurmukh: 


kirati virati kari dharam di hathahu de kai bhala manavai 


One should live righteously, give from one’s share, and be 


content. (6.12) 


Several allusions to Guru Nanak’s Jap appear in var 21.8” Guru Nanak says 
that beggars at God’s door ask incessantly for boons: 


akhahi mangahi dehi dehi dati kare dataru 


We ask and ask; the Giver gives and gives.** 


Gurdas says there are a million so-called donors in this world who them- 
selves rely on divine gifts: 


lakh date datar mangi mangi devhi 


The Giver gives to a million givers who ask and ask. (21.10) 
Guru Nanak wrote that the Vedas search for an end that they cannot find: 


orak orak bhali thake ved kahani ik vat 


Many, even the Vedas, have tired seeking creation’s limits.*° 


Gurdas compares the divine court’s magnitude to the size of all the oceans 
in relation to a ship. Vessels find no end to the seas: 


orak orak bhali sudhi na lahandia 


Seeking the limit, they find it not. (21.16) 


87. Others include: nam dan isnan, mitha bolan niv chalan (12.16), hukam razai chalna (12.17), 
nichon nich (23.21), hukami andar sabh ko (24.4), hukam razai / nak nath (24.21), maia vich 
udasi (24.20). 


88. GG, 2. 
89. GG, 5. 
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Guru Nanak imagines that at the inception of the universe, creation fol- 
lowed like torrential rivers from God’s one command: 


kita pasau eko kavau tis de hoi lakh dariau 
kudrati kavan kaha vicharu 


Expanding from one command, a million rivers flowed. 
With what words can I express your power?” 


Gurdas repeats that God created the world and there seems to be no end to 
the divine “rivers” of creative energy: 


kudrati iku kavau thap uthapda, tidu lakh dariau na orak japda 


From one command, creation and destruction, a million rivers 


with no end in sight. (21.17) 


We can also compare Gurdas’s contention that the Sikh path is sharper 
than a double-edged sword (khaniu tikhi, 9.2, 1.5) with that of Guru 
Amardas.”' 

In Gurdas’s poetry there are only a few allusions to the bani that are 
more extensive than short phrases. The hymn at the conclusion of Guru 
Nanak’s Jap” is echoed in Gurdas’s poetry (2.19, 6.5). The invocation before 
the Jap is repeated in some of Gurdas’s stanzas (1.23, 6.19, 39.1).°? But none 
of these uses of the Gurus’ words reveal themselves to be “commentarial” 
or “exegetical”; rather, they seem to lend authority to emphasize particular 
elements in Gurdas’s own poetry. 

Therefore, though the uses of the Granth’s common phrases are signifi- 
cant, they do not constitute any kind of “commentary” that should make 
us think that Gurdas’s works were a kind of elucidating “key” for the Sikh 
scripture. This is because Gurdas’s works are about Sikh life more broadly 


90. GG, 3. 
91. GG, 918. See also terms sach khand in 12.18 and 23.1. 
92. GG, 8. 


93. GG, 1. If one follows Gurinder Singh Mann’s argument that this invocation did not reach 
its final form until the seventeenth century, we may have further evidence that Gurdas was 
not writing in the late 1500s, because Gurdas borrows from the version of the invocation 
that appears in the 1604 Kartarpur Pothi (and which is distinct from that of previous manu- 
scripts); Mann, Making of Sikh Scripture, 53-4. 
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and not confined to the text of the Granth. Premodern Sikh writers, from the 
Sikhén Di Bhagatmala author in the late eighteenth century to the Santokh 
Singh’s Gurpratap Siraj Granth in the nineteenth, had declared that read- 
ing Gurdas’s poetry would deepen one’s understanding of Sikh life, and 
this kunjr title is derived from that tradition. The title kunji has contributed 
to a general misconception that much of Gurdas’s works belong to the his- 
torical period before Guru Arjan’s death in 1606. In over 900 stanzas of 
the vars, we see only a few stanzas that refract anything so directly from the 
Granth, and so we should not consider his works scriptural exegesis. 


Toward a New Understanding of Gurdas 


All the aspects of Gurdas life and works we have reconsidered here are tied 
to gaining clarity on his time of compositions. For example, that Gurdas’s 
works became remembered as “commentary” was imagined by 1700s writ- 
ers as helping to reconcile the absence of his writings in the Granth with 
his prominence in Sikh life and memory. If we start from the point of view 
that Gurdas’s texts are written after 1606 in a response to Guru Arjan’s 
death, we begin to gain clarity on his contribution. We can see he is nei- 
ther silent about Guru Arjan’s martyrdom, nor does he address that issue 
only in stanza 24.23—he addresses it throughout his writings. In addition 
to making sense of the Guru’s execution, a major part of Gurdas’s project 
is defending Guru Hargobind after his father’s death. 

I am staking out new ground for redating the texts based on the ques- 
tion of why they were not included in scripture. This redating opens up 
questions of the context in which they were written: after the execution 
of Guru Arjan, during the rise of Guru Hargobind and his more princely 
accouterments, during a period where the Sikh Panth lacked scriptural 
writing, and in the face of sectarian rivalry. Though it is difficult, some 
may say impossible, to prove that Gurdas’s poetry was addressing these 
issues, I think the prevalence of the themes of suffering, the argument 
I make about dating, and the little scholarly attention Gurdas has received 
all encourage us to open new lines of inquiry into these matters. 

In contributing to the ongoing academic conversation in Sikh historiog- 
raphy about Guru Arjan’s death and martyrdom, I engage with Lou Fenech’s 
position (to argue that Gurdas’s compositions qualify for martyrology under 
Fenech’s definition), Pashaura Singh’s position (about the meaning of 
Gurdas’s writings), and the “traditional” position (which is actually several 
positions that usually assume most of Gurdas’s compositions to have been 
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written before 1606). My position varies from that of J. S. Grewal in very 
important ways. Though Grewal concedes that “[t]he Vars of Bhai Gurdas 
were written mostly after the compilation of the Granth in 1604,” I firmly 
believe that they were all, without exception, written after that period, and 
that the impetus for writing them came from Guru Arjan’s 1606 execu- 
tion.” After his remark about dating Grewal immediately states that the vars 
are “regarded as the key to the Granth Sahib” and later that they provide an 
extensive commentary on the teachings of the Gurus.” These two ideas are 
related and, according to my analysis, incorrect. The later interpreters of 
Gurdas’s life who laid the bedrock for the “key to the Guru Granth Sahib” 
concept are the same ones who assumed that the texts were written and 
available in Guru Arjan’s lifetime. And, indeed, that var 4—with its empha- 
sis on overcoming suffering—was once at the beginning of what appear to 
be important and early manuscripts only adds to my conviction that these 
poems were in fact written after Guru Arjan’s death, and even inspired by 
that event. 

Having challenged the typical understanding of Gurdas’s career, I now 
turn to advancing four new modes of looking at Gurdas that emerge from 
my rereading of his compositions. First, 1 examine his self-conception as a 
writer. Second, I posit the importance of understanding his careful and delib- 
erate literary choices in relation to this self-conception. Third, I examine spe- 
cific literary tropes he utilizes around the issue of suffering and redemption. 
And finally, I posit a new conception of his reasons for writing: to console 
and inspire his audience in the era after Guru Arjan’s execution. 


Gurdas Revistoned: Self-Conception 


If Gurdas does not see himself as a “commentator” in his writings, what is 
his self-conception? In the rare instances where he refers to himself in his 


94. What I cannot yet say with precision was how long after that event Gurdas wrote, 
though I believe he wrote the first thirty-four vars before Prithi’s death in 1618. Above, 
I explain this as having to do with the Miharvan’s janamsakhi being datable to around 1618 
(from that sectarian tradition’s own sources), and Gurdas offering a counternarrative in 
what is today var 1. Moreover, there is mention of Prithi Chand’s name in only the first 
thirty-four vars, but it is replaced by that of Miharvan as Gurdas’s target of attention in one 
verse in the final six. 


95. J. S. Grewal, History, Literature, and Identity: Four Centuries of Sikh Tradition (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2011), 119-35. 
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writings, he does so in a characteristically self-deprecating style. He calls 
himself a crow among a congregation of swans.”® He compares his plight 
to that of the blind, deaf, and mute.” He reports that though he sings the 
word of the Guru, he is internally corrupt and Sikhs of the congregations 
he visits accept him only because he looks the part of a religious man.* 
Whereas such instances of the poet’s confessing tone are much more 
common in the Brajbhasha quatrains, he does use this tone in the vars 
at the end of long, polemical diatribes. The confessing or self-deprecating 
stanzas seem to function as an apology for the harshness of the polemics, 
painting the polemicist as the worst offender of all. At the end of one 
such polemic, he calls himself murtd, an Arabic and Persian synonym for 
his name.” In the kabitts, Gurdas plays on the semantic meaning of his 
name, “slave of the Guru,” as if it were an ironic title, or a joke that means 
the opposite of what it seems to when it refers to him."*! Some examples of 
Gurdas mocking himself follow: 


[insult the Guru with my ego, pride and foolishness. 
I slander the servants of the Guru (gur-dasan), though my own name 
is Gurdas.' 


And, 
He does not sip the Guru’s feet-nectar like a rain bird; he does not 
put the Guru in his heart. 


How ridiculous that he calls himself “Gurdas.”! 


More than just testifying to the poet’s humility, these and other instances 
show his comfort with his status as a writer and indicate that he was 


96. See kabitts 236, 237, 501, 522. 
97. See kabitt 314. 

98. See kabitts Ou and 622. 

99. See pauris 17.21, 36.21, and 37.29. 
100. See paurt 37.29. 

101. See kabitts 189-91. 

102. See kabitt 191. 


103. See kabitt 551. 
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renowned enough in his time to have employed such strategies—it would 
have meant more for a well-known poet to employ self-deprecation than a 
minor one.“ 

As for his self-conception as a literary figure, Gurdas fashions himself 
as a minstrel or bard at the service of the Sikh community. It is vital to 
understand the two categories dhadi and bhatt. Gurdas calls himself a 
dhadi, of that category of performers whose domain is the var." But he 
also registers the fact that bhatts are the composers of kabitts.°° Both cat- 
egories were important in the early Sikh literary tradition because Guru 
Nanak and his successors described themselves as minstrels of the divine 
court, and because Gurdas’s work has been depicted as a continuation of 
the work of the Sikh bards, whose poetry is enshrined in Sikh scripture.” 

An example from var 1 shows that Gurdas saw himself as the voice 
for Guru Hargobind. According to this var, Guru Hargobind’s Sikhs 
ask the Guru what the future of the Guruship will be. Gurdas says 
that the unfathomable true Guru (agam agochar satigurii) speaks for 
the whole world to hear (bole mukh te sunahu sansari): “The Sodhis 
[Guru Hargobind’s clan] have established themselves in this Dark Age, 
and will spread their unshakeable reign throughout the world” (1.48). 
Elsewhere, Gurdas had written that bards (dhadi) sing vars and panegyr- 
ists (bhatt) write kabitts, but they write falsehood unless their patron is 
the Guru (15.6). Not only does he write vars and kabitts, he calls himself 
a troubadour (murida dhadia, 36.21). Thus, Gurdas sees himself as a 
bard in Guru Hargobind’s court and a mouthpiece of the Guru who 
quotes words from the Guru’s own mouth. Guru Nanak’s (d. 1539) com- 
positions, which form the core of Sikh scripture, repeatedly refer to the 
Guru as a minstrel of the divine court.'* 

Therefore, rather than a commentator or exegete, Gurdas sees him- 
self as a minstrel, a bard, or troubadour. This self-conception aligns with 


104. See also kabitts 106, 107, 108, 216. See Gurdas’s use of bhai in kabitt 556. Maybe this 
is another kind of poetic signature as it occurs in the last line of the final poem of the first 
known collection of his works. 


105. See var 36.21. 
106. See var 15.2. 
107. See Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature (Jalandar: ABS, 1988). 


108. The word Guru Nanak also used is dhadt. See GG, 148, 149, 150, 468, and 1286. They 
speak of writing the “name of God” onto one’s mind with the pen of love, and praising the 
divine through writing is a worthy and infinite act. God is the ultimate writer, inscribing each 
man’s destiny on his forehead, and the divine pen takes account of every person’s actions. 
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the other Sikh writers in the Guru Granth (Satta, Balvand, and the writ- 
ers known collectively as the bhatts) on whose writings Gurdas quite 
consciously builds. The role of such figures in Indian history has been 
to eulogize their patrons, usually royals. Gurdas’s language seems to be 
predicated upon the well-established tradition of depicting the Gurus as 
royalty. Depicting the Guru as a religious and political sovereign seems to 
have been a prevalent practice in the sixteenth century, as Sikh scriptural 
scholars report an inscription on a landmark manuscript that describes 
Guru Nanak as an emperor and spiritual leader. Gurdas had read his pre- 
decessors carefully, and consciously styled his work with their inheritance 
in mind. Words and ideas of several Sikh bards reverberate in Gurdas’s 
works. For example, in the Granth, Satta and Balvand say that Guru Nanak 
initiated a kingdom and chose Lehna as his heir during his own lifetime: 


nanaki raju chalaia sachu kotu satani niv dai 


lahane dharionu chhatu siri kari siphati amritu ptvdai 
mati gur dtam dev di kharagi jori parakui jia dai 

guri chele raharasi kiet nanaki salamati thivadai 

sahi tikd ditosu jivadai. 


Nanak established his reign over a strong fortress. 


He placed the canopy of royalty over Lehna, who praised God 


and drank nectar. 
He passed on divine teachings—a mighty sword. 
Practicing the way of teacher and disciple, Nanak installed 
him and saluted him. 
[Nanak] anointed [Lehna, or Angad] in his own lifetime.” 


Gurdas writes that Guru Nanak began the Sikh religion by striking a 
new coin; he chose Lehna as his successor and put the royal canopy over 
his head: 


maria sikka jagati vichi nanak nirmal panthu chalaia ... 


thapia lahana jivade guru siri chhat phiraia 


From Gurdas’s writings we learn that Guru Nanak traveled with a book in hand, and scholars 
think this book must have contained the Guru’s own compositions (pauris 1.32 and 1.33). 


109. Singh, Life and Work of Guru Arjan, 124; Mann, Goindval Pothis, 97. 
110. GG, 966. 
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Minting a new coin in the world, Nanak established the nirmal 
panth [“pure community”] ... 

He installed Lehna in his own lifetime, and put the Guru’s canopy over 
his head. (1.45, 1.46) 


Also writing in the Granth before Gurdas, the poet Sundar had portrayed 
the transfer of the Guru’s mantle from Guru Amardas to Guru Ramdas as 
a royal coronation. Sundar’s composition seems to seek an end to rivalry 
between the Gurus’ families by declaring that the whole world prostrated 
before Guru Ramdas at Guru Amardas’s passing. Satta and Balvand por- 
tray Guru Nanak not only as a holy man but also as a world-conquering king 
who passes on his royalty to his successors.'’ Gurdas echoes this nearly 
verbatim in var 1 (1.46). Satta, Balvand, Bhatt Kall, and Gurdas all use the 
metaphor of the “reversal of the [River] Ganga” to refer to the succession of 
the Guruship (1.38).!? For Sundar, the Guru’s shabad is the true standard, or 
royal flag, and sign of divinity.“ Bhatt Kalsahar depicts Guru Ramdas as a 
spiritual warrior, wearing a coat of mail and having conquered the world."° 
Gurdas repeatedly echoes this royal depiction of the Gurus. For example, 
he depicts Guru Hargobind as a sovereign with a royal canopy overhead, 
and, echoing Sundar, the shabad is his royal standard (3.3, 39.4). That 
only one of the bhatts, Kall, writes of Guru Nanak provides Gurdas with a 
great opportunity to expand the founder’s hagiography. In Kall’s portrayal, 
Nanak supersedes all the deities, and all poet-saints sing his praises. The 
bhatts call Guru Angad the world preceptor (jagat gurii), and Gurdas mir- 
rors this epithet for Nanak (24.2, 24.4). Bhatt Tall calls Guru Angad a lion 
(sinaha), and Gurdas makes the same comparison with Guru Hargobind 
(5.12). The bhatts are the first in Sikh literature to talk of the lineage of the 
Sodhis, Guru Ramdas’s clan, and Gurdas expands this to compare the clan 
to a dynasty."° Bhatt Kalsahar adds that Arjan is a fearless leader who can 
absorb the fear of his devotee, and Gurdas talks of Hargobind in the same 


ui. GG, 924. 

12. GG, 966. 

113. GG, 967, 1393. 

14. GG, 923. 

u5. GG, 1397. 

u6. See var1.48 and tini sri ramdasu sodht thiru thapyao (GG, 1401), kuli sodhi (GG, 1407). 
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way (26.24). Guru Arjan has passed Guru Ramdas’s test and, in Gurdas’s 
compositions, the Sikhs are undergoing Guru Hargobind’s test (35.19).1” 
Gurdas’s use of the epithet Vahigurii for the divine in his own works (var 
1, especially) comes from the bhatts—no Guru had used it in his writings. 


Bardic Genre 


The var, a genre of poetry unique to the Punjabi literary landscape, was 
a perfect literary form for a Punjabi writer who conceived of himself as a 
troubadour,"® As examples from other vars will show, it was also a good 
genre to express hope amidst suffering, as well as to discuss the emer- 
gence of a hero like Guru Hargobind over and above his sectarian and 
imperial rivals. The var emerged as an oral form composed by bards cel- 
ebrating the splendor of their subjects, who were often also their patrons. 
A var is along poem comprising stanzas called pauyts, or “steps.”"” Martial 
in its cadence, every line in a pauyt rhymes, and every paut in a var pulses 
with stories of brave men in battles whose swords clash against shields. 
Gurdas is the var’s most prolific poet and so he was not just an impor- 
tant religious poet, but a stalwart in the landscape of Punjabi literature as 
well. Writing in 1805, a Muslim cleric named Abbasi invokes Gurdas as 
one of three poets from whom he draws inspiration for his epic treatment 
of the love story (qissa) of Hir and Ranjha. Farina Mir notes that the story 
of these two lovers had become “the site for self-conscious literary histo- 
ricity” and a vehicle by which poets “squarely placed themselves within a 
Punjabi literary tradition.””° The presence of a seventeenth-century Sikh 


117. Bhatt Kall: gur parchai parvanu (GG, 1408). 


u8. For a thick understanding of bardic culture in Sikh history and society, see Michael Nijhawan, 
Dhadi Darbar: Religion, Violence, and the Performance of Sikh History (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2006). 


119. As one ascends each “step” (pauri) of a ladder, the var moves toward a dramatic climax. 
An interesting aside here is that Guru Nanak in his Jap hymn writes about “Stepping up 
the ladder [pavarian] to attain the One Lord” (ikis, which also means “twenty-first””) comes 
from Guru Nanak’s Jap (GG, p. 7, stanza 32). That is, the idea of “steps” is inherently related 
in Sikh symbology to the concept of spiritual ascent toward God. Gurdas uses the number 
twenty-one (also the word for One Lord in Guru Nanak’s hymn) several times as a symbol 
of transcendence, and there are twenty-one “steps” or stanzas the first var in Gurdas’s early 
corpus (what is today considered var 4). 


120. Farina Mir, The Social Space of Language: Vernacular Culture in British Colonial Punjab 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2010), 9. 
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writer in the Punjabi literary genealogy of a later Muslim writer is a tes- 
tament to Gurdas’s place in Punjabi poetry. At least two poets may have 
utilized the name Gurdas as a nom de plume: one was the author of the 
Var Bhagautt Di (1700) and other was the Punjabi poet Ahmad Yaar, in 
the court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who wrote Brajbhasha poems under 
the name Gurdas.”! In his collection of the Punjab’s great vars, Professor 
Ganda Singh, a prominent twentieth-century scholar of Sikh religion, says 
that it is the var genre that immortalized Gurdas as the Sikh religion’s 
most prominent poet. He continues: 


It is doubtful that any other writer has composed vars that are as 
powerful, heart tugging, and rich [as Gurdas]. Reading or hearing 
[Gurdas’s vars] we are overcome by a strange intoxication, and our 
heart is melted by feelings of great love.’ 


According to Punjabi literary critic Sant Singh Sekhon, the whole of 
Gurdas’s vars are written in unadulterated Punjabi idiom, the mother 
tongue of the common folk of Punjab, and utilize the dialect of central 
Punjab (Majha), which is not utilized even by the Gurus.” The literature 
of the Sikh canon before Gurdas used a Punjabi infused with more uni- 
versal, pan-North Indian language, making Gurdas one of the Punjabi lan- 
guage’s pioneering writers.'* 

According to Christopher Shackle and Arvind Mandiair, the var loosely 
corresponds to the English ballad: 


While the traditional var composed by the minstrels deals with the 
battles of tribal chiefs and praise of their bravery, Guru Nanak con- 
verted the form to the very different purpose of hymning the great- 
ness of God and the divine organization of the world. 


121. For information on Ahmad Yaar, see Mohamad Khan, “The Broken Spell: The Romance 
Genre in Late Mughal India,” PhD diss., Columbia University, New York, 2013. 


122. Ganda Singh, Punjab Dian Varan (Patiala: Punjab University Publication Bureau, 
2008), x. Translations from the Punjabi are mine unless otherwise noted. 
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For example, Guru Nanak praises his divine patron in the “Ballad in Rag 
Asa,” which is frequently sung in Sikh congregational settings in the 
mornings: 


Those you favoured from the first have attended to the Lord. 

Those creatures have no power, you made the varied world. 

You join some to yourself, you cause some to be lost. 

Through the Guru’s mercy they know where you proclaim 
yourself, 

And gently absorb Him in the truth.’ 


Gurdas joins Guru Nanak as one of the few writers to use the var for reli- 
gious writings, and Gurdas is the most prolific poet in the var genre. 

We should take note of three major bardic lineages within Sikh scrip- 
ture that would have been salient to Gurdas. The first and most prominent 
is Guru Nanak’s depiction of his own work in singing the divine praises as 
his performance as a bard of the divine court, with God as his patron and 
religious life as his topic. For example: 


You are the Lord, all serve you, and this one minstrel (dhadi) cries 
out this prayer: 


Bless me with the gifts of contentment, may I find your Name to 
be my support.” 


Rai Satta and Balvand (the dim) are credited with the ballad in measure 
Ramkali, which praises the first five Gurus, and theirs represents the 
second important bardic tradition in Sikh scripture. From Balvand’s title, 
diim, we know he would have come from a segment of society domi- 
nated by mostly Muslim bardic families who sang important songs for 
patrons. The third tradition of bards enshrined in Sikh scripture belongs 
to the bhatts who composed quatrains (savaiyyds) eulogizing the first five 
Gurus. Gurdas pays homage to this tradition in his poetry by also com- 
posing quatrains in the Braj language. We know that Mughals patronized 
other families of bhatts, and before that Rajputs employed them as well. 


126. Ibid., 38. 
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Scholar Piara Singh Padam sees the overlap between the var genre and 
Rajasthani Raso literature, both more modern treatments of themes found 
in epics like the Iliad, Odyssey, Mahabharata, and Ramayana. For Padam, 
the var genre falls squarely in the literatures that evoke bir ras, the genres 
of martial poetry, which are unlike other poetic literature because they 
address the problem of death head on. In particular, Padam juxtaposes the 
similarities between the warlike songs of Rajasthan and the demand for 
sacrifice in Punjabi poems, including those of the Gurus.” 

According to Aziz Ahmad, much of the medieval the Rajasthani lit- 
erature was part of a literary response of the “counter-epic” to the epic lit- 
erature of Indian Rajputs.” Although one cannot be so simplistic to find 
a clear split between “Hindu” and “Muslim” literatures, this Muslim cul- 
ture would have influenced Gurdas, including qasidas and razmiyas and 
Isami’s Firdawsi-inspired tale of Mahmud of Ghazna’s conquests.”° The 
presence of bards and panegyrists in the Sikh Gurus’ service allows for the 
knowledge of such literatures in Sikh circles. 

Although there may be overlaps between vars and other forms of bardic 
literature, the term var refers to a uniquely Punjabi genre of poetry. Var 
literature seems to have a rich, particularly oral, tradition before the Gurus 
take it up as a literary genre in Sikh scripture.”! Nine vars are alluded to in 
the Sikh scripture, which must have been popular in the sixteenth century, 
but which are no longer extant.’ 


128. Padam pulls from several places in the Guru Granth Sahib to show the similarities 
between the life of devotion, and the life of sacrifice lived by the soldier; Piara Singh Padam, 
ed., Punjabi Varan (Patiala: Kalam Mandir, 1980), u, 15. 
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According to scholar Piara Singh Padam, there are as many as thirty 
or forty types of stanzas (pauyts) in the old var literature, with various 
rhythmic configurations and no limitations for line numbering, leaving 
the genre open for poets to innovate with regard to metrical scheme.’? 
The secondary characteristic of vars is that they describe war, and include 
stories about bravery or the accounts of battle. All critics of the var genre 
agree on the martial trajectory of most vars, the only exception being 
“spiritual” or religious vars, like those in the Guru Granth Sahib. Padam 
declares that treatment of conflict is the necessary aspect of the genre, and 
though most vars sing of battles, some vars treat spiritual and religious 
themes.’ I would argue that the link between the “martial” vars and the 
“spiritual” vars is that both are depicting instances of self-giving sacrifice. 
The martial vars depict life and death on the battlefield, while for the 
spiritual vars the action is happening in the theater of the heart, or on a 
cosmic level. 

Literary historian Gurbaksh Singh Shant makes the important point 
that Gurdas probably consciously chose the var genre in order to evoke 
zeal and enthusiasm in his audience. The bellicose tempo of Gurdas’s 
vars underscores their message of battle in the spiritual realm: he portrays 
Nanak as a world conqueror, and elsewhere uses a number of war-like met- 
aphors.'° Unlike Piara Singh Padam, who chooses to locate the var in the 
narrative (varta) traditions among the various etymological options before 
him, the Sikh scholar Ganda Singh links the etymology of the word var with 
aggressive verbs connoting the following: to show animosity, to attack, to 
strike or injure, to enclose in battle, to halt, to penetrate, to take revenge, 
to close off (like a door), to sacrifice.°° The types of people that composed 
the work included the bhatts, dims, mirasis, and family priests known 
as bharais.’’ Important families had their own bards who recorded that 
family’s exploits and genealogies. Therefore, Ganda Singh places the var 
among other important vehicles of memory and memorializing in Punjabi 


133. Padam says that the pauri is the body of the var, and the tale of bravery is its spirit; 
ibid., 1. 
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culture.'* Among the vars available during Gurdas’s time but not extant 
today are those of Dhadis Abdul and Natha who sang of Guru Hargobind’s 
exploits in battle. Ganda Singh places several of the vars of the Sikh Khalsa 
Panth around 1700 (including Var Bhagauti Di) in this category of litera- 
ture.¥° Ganda Singh emphasizes the warlike possibilities in the word var. 
Var can mean “attack” or “sacrifice.” A slightly different homophone, vahr, 
means “drove,” like the groups of men required to go to war. 

Gurdas was a writer who was very conscious of his literary and reli- 
gious context. The organization of Gurdas’s vars shows that he cared 
greatly about their order and how each var was structured. The clearest 
case for understanding Gurdas’s stanza organization is var 15, in which 
the first three stanzas lay out what the next sixteen expand upon in greater 
detail. Gurdas unpacks an argument through the stanzas: the Guru has 
everything the Sikh needs, human life is a waste without him, and thereby 
Sikhs should never consider turning their back on the Guru; moreover 
there are a myriad of reasons why Sikhs should rededicate themselves to 
the Sikh cause. 

Most of Gurdas’s vars begin with an invocation, or what commentators 
have called a mangalacharan. In Gurdas’s vars this means a short appeal 
to, or mention of, God or the Guru. For example: 


Oankar took form and installed wind, water, and fire; 

Splitting land from sky, lighting moon and sun. 

The divine bestowed four forms of sustenance to the myriad 
species, 

In each class of species are countless beings, beyond compare! 

Precious is human life; find escape in the Guru's graces. 

Rapt in assembly, steeped in the shabad, ponder the Guru’s 
wisdom. 

The benevolent are the Guru's beloveds. (4.1) 


The stanza opens with the epithet for God, Oankar, which is the first word 
(following the numeral 1) in the Guru Granth. This mangalacharan posits 
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an understanding of cosmology from creation to its culmination in the Sikh 
religion’s basic beliefs: participation in the holy congregation, contempla- 
tion of divine wisdom, and enactment of divine wisdom through acts of 
altruistic benevolence. In invoking such concepts, the mangalacharan puts 
the divine first and acts as a marker for a beginning. The mangalacharan 
is positive in its attitude and thereby distinct from the theme of the rest 
of the var, which, in this case, focuses on the historical and soteriological 
value of suffering. 


Tropes of Suffering 


Above, we considered the Rajput raso tradition of martial balladry as a point 
of comparison to help make sense of the var genre. This balladry provides 
possible comparative context to understand how his poems, Gurdas inten- 
tionally fuses the concepts of spiritual death, heroic death (martyrdom), 
and absolution in love. Though the Rajput traditions are important, the 
influence of Islamicate narrative traditions on heroic literature of Punjab 
cannot be overstated. For example, in order to discuss spiritual love and 
ideas of self-sacrifice, Gurdas evokes the stories of lovers such as Layla and 
Majnun, which come to Punjab from Arab literature.“ The first stanza of 
var 27 invokes many of Punjab’s great love stories: 


The love (ashiqi) between Layla and Majnun is known in the 
world’s four corners. 

Sorath and Bija are sung of all over. 

Sassi and Punnun’s love (dosati) is known among all castes, 

[As is] Mahival’s, who would swim to Sohni late in the night. 

Ranjha and Hir are known for their undying love (piram), 

Which the disciples sing for their master at the ambrosial dawn.™! 


That there is no invocation to var 27 signals a continuation in theme from 
var 26, which expresses Gurdas’s unending devotion to Guru Hargobind. 


140. For an important work suggesting that scholars reevalute the Islamicate influence 
in Sikh literary cultures, see Louis E. Fenech, The Sikh Zafar-Namah of Guru Gobind 
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This suggests that, for Gurdas, the devotion of the Sikh to the Guru must 
resound with a love that surrenders everything for the beloved, a deep 
intimacy that cannot be repressed by those who may seek to intervene in 
it. The epic-romance genre of the Punjab is known as the qissa, the genre 
into which fall the narratives of Layla and Majnun, Hir and Ranjha, and 
Sohni and Mahiwal.!” 

Such expressions of love for the Guru or for the divine are common 
in Sikh scripture, but there is another layer of significance in how 
these allusions to love stories resonate with Gurdas’s other tropes. 
I argue that Gurdas’s use of romantic tropes echoes Islamicate uses 
of such tropes. In Islamicate literary contexts that were very prevalent 
in Gurdas’s world, allusions to lovers’ sacrifices were often bound up 
with the distinct subtext of religious martyrdom. A fresh reading of 
Gurdas’s vars should be open to the possibility that he used such allu- 
sions for profoundly subversive ends, to suggest a powerful hidden 
implication about the need for Sikh readiness for death. This is the 
kind of suggestion that would have struck a chord with a community 
whose Guru had been executed for religious reasons and needed to be 
seen as a martyr. 

In a chapter entitled “Martyrs of Love and Epic Heroes” in his book on 
Muslim martyrdom traditions, David Cook explains that the Bedouin of 
the seventh to ninth centuries of the common era told tales of “martyrs of 
love.” Part of the story narrates Layla’s yearning for her lover, 


But by that time that her father had married her to another man, 
and union between Majnun and her was impossible. For a long 
time Majnun wandered in his madness, and he apparently did not 
leave the wilderness again. He continually composed poetry about 
Layla, which according to some of the tales was brought to her by 
the wild beasts, the birds or even the wind. When Majnun heard of 
her death, he exclaimed that it was impossible for him to go on liv- 
ing. Later his body was found in a wadi [ravine], but it is uncertain 
exactly how he died. 


142. For the relationship of the qissa to the vars, see Singh, “Punjabi,” 445-50. For more 
on this genre’s pancommunitarian resonance in Punjabi culture, see Mir, Social Space of 
Language. 
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Sufis, who commonly adopted it, used this legend to express the yearning 
of the soul before the divine beloved, with whom union “has to be put 
off until the time of death.” Moreover, stories of lovers like Layla and 
Majnun were told alongside stories of al-Hallaj, the great Sufi whose bold 
declarations about his unity with the divine got him executed in the hands 
of the political elite, the tenth-century Abbasid caliphate. 

According to David Cook, mentions of Layla and Majnun are similar 
to those of al-Hallaj in that the lovers’ experience is otherworldly, beyond 
even sexuality—both mystical literature and the epic love stories express 
a love that cannot be repressed nor can be denied, even by death. The 
fifteenth-century Muslim martyrologist Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti defines a 
martyr as follows: “whoever loves passionately (‘ashiga), but exhibits self- 
control, conceals [it] and dies [as a result] is a martyr.” The title, “mar- 
tyrs of love” belongs to those lovers who express “essential self-denial, and 
faithful perseverance in pursuit of their beloved.”™ It is possible, out of 
the Islamicate culture, to read tales of love as suggestive of the total self- 
surrender required by the martyr.” 

The word that Gurdas more often utilizes for love is piram, from the 
Indic tradition: 


Gurmukhs seek the fruit of joy in the holy assembly; merged with 
the word they speak the unspeakable. 
With love’s cup (piram piala), they bear the unbearable. (16.11) 


Piram is paralleled by the word ‘eshq, from the Persian-Islamicate world, 
which Gurdas also utilizes but less frequently.* Using this concept, the 
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Those slain by submission’s dagger 


Each moment find new life from beyond. 
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great Sufi poet Jalal al-Din Rumi expresses the hope for union with his 
divine beloved as follows, 


When you become totally naughted in the wine, at that moment 
you will have achieved perfect existence. 

You will be made everlasting by He gave to drink—without death, 
without annihilation, without removal.” 


The Muslim mystical tradition is indeed built around the complete devo- 
tion of the practitioner to the divine, signified by acts of “excessive love.” 
Wine drinking and intoxication have provided beloved images in the Sufi 
tradition to describe “the joys and ecstasies of union” in this relationship 
of love.° 

Before the Persian Sufi tradition, Arab Sufis like Ibn al-Farid drew on 
the pre-Islamic conception of wine as “closely linked to blood and the pow- 
ers of life and death.”' Thus, wine was linked to immortality. According 
to Kathryn Kueny, the Muslim orthopraxy’s proscriptions against wine are 
what helped to load the trope with transgressive meaning. Those who lis- 
ten to poetry about “wine drinking” 


participate in a kind of “vicarious consumption” experienced 
through poetic language. Poetry intoxicates; it does not violate.... 
[Mlystical poetry also uses wine’s ambiguous nature to facilitate a 
certain type of experience.... Because mystical poetry attempts to 
describe a spiritual liberation, which is itself indescribable, and to 
transcribe the ineffable—an inherent contradiction—images and 
metaphors that embody such contradictions become a staple of the 
mystic’s poetic vocabulary.'* 
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Therefore, for ‘Umar Ibn al-Farid, drunkenness “which preceded the cre- 
ation of the vine does not disturb the mind, but rather produces a rare 
understanding not found on the level of earthly existence.” Sufi intoxica- 
tion is about “the loss of self-identity” and “is the way to move from the 
material realm to the realm of spirit, or Divine Love.”5* For many mystical 
poets, like Ibn al-Farid, legalism and excessive sternness in faith corre- 
sponded to “sobriety” while “intoxication” stood for the religious path of 
love.'° 

According to Anne Marie Schimmel, for “mystically inclined writers” 
the goblet was a symbol of esoteric knowledge, the “glass of enlighten- 
ment”. In Persian and Urdu poetry: the hope is to die in love, even in cruel 
ways.° Schimmel writes, 


The poets are ever in quest of the “Mansuri” wine that intoxicated 
Hallaj and his death on the gallows is, as ‘Attar observed, his “heav- 
enly journey,” mi’raj.... Attar’s description of Hallaj’s suffering, in 
his hagiographical work Tadhkirat al-auliya, became the model for 
innumerable poems, dramas, and songs that deal with the martyr- 
mystic, for whom, as Sindhi folk poets sing, “the gallows were his 
bridal bed.”'” 


Also evoking the martyr’s romantic courting of death, David Cook recalls 
one ‘Abd al-Wahid, who encouraging people of Basra to engage in warfare, 
describes the houri of paradise who passes the cup and flagon while she 
flirts with the martyr-to-be, calling “him in true love, filling the heart with 
it until it overflows.”»8 

It is important to remember that in Christian traditions, the “cup of 
martyrdom” references the Gospel story about the last supper, in which 
Jesus compares the wine served at the dinner to his blood that will be 
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shed in martyrdom. Christian martyrs also referred to “drinking from the 
cup of martyrdom,” and an example is the account of Polycarp (Bishop 
of Smyrna, d. 167 cE), one of the earliest accounts of a Christian mar- 
tyr: “I bless you that you have thought me worthy of this day and hour 
to be numbered among the martyrs and share in the cup of Christ.”? 
This is relevant for the Muslim tradition for several reasons, especially 
that Christ’s martyrdom is celebrated regularly in Christian ritual life 
through the imbibing of wine. Another is that, according to Schimmel, 
in early Persian poetry, the cupbearer was often depicted as Christian, 
for Christians were permitted to drink wine prohibited in Islam.‘ The 
trope of drinking from martyrdom’s goblet is shared in Christian and 
Shia Muslim traditions, given the ritual Shia memorialization of the 
martyrdom of Imam Husayn as a marker of Shi'a identity. David Cook 
points out that in Persian and Turkish literary traditions, the Sufi martyr 
al-Hallaj “is remembered as something of a Husayn- or Jesus-like figure 
whose death was entirely the result of an evil government and vile mob 
working together against a blameless holy man.”"! Al-Hallaj’s followers 
remember his execution in this way: 


As he was escorted through the mob to be whipped he recited his 
famous last poem: 


The One Who invites me, so as not to seem to wrong me, 

Bid me drink from the cup He drank from: like the Host who 
serves a guest; 

Then when the cup was passed around, He called for the leather 
(execution) whip and the blade. 

Thus does it befall the one who drinks the Wine with the (zodiacal) 


Dragon in summer." 


In the area around the Punjab, where Gurdas wrote, the symbolic frame- 
work that we should pay attention to is that of the very public Shia 
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commemorations of martyrdom of imams and their reference to the cup 
of love. As Syed Akbar Hyder’s work on Shi'a commemorations of the 
Karbala massacre points out, spiritual death, heroic death, and absolution 
in love are collapsed as, again, the example of al-Hallaj shows: 


even the physical death of many Sufi masters in South Asia is referred 
to and celebrated as if it were the urs, the wedding day on which the 
lover and the Beloved are united forever. Hence death itself loses its 
sense of finality and exults in the union with the Origin. “From Him 
we come and to Him we return,” proclaims the Quran; this simple 
eschatological affirmation speaks of a common point of origin and 
return and has become a common Muslim response to the news of 
any death. It is no wonder that the renowned Sufi martyr, Mansur 
al-Hallaj (d. 922 c.e.), could accord with death so well: “Kill me, my 
faithful friends! For in my slaughter is my life—my death is in my 
life and my life in my death.”! 


Hyder continues by asserting that “The wine drinking trope was one of 
the most famous that Hallaj used to express his desired proximity and 
union with God” and that modern Qawwals continue this trope in their 
performances, even when they do not overtly share what it is that is being 
“drunk”: 


“Pina,” which means “to drink,” or “drinking,” and “pilana,” the 
causative of “pina,” i.e., “to make someone drink” are both left 
ambiguous. If the object of “pina” is left unstated, the idiomatic 
conventions of the language would have us believe that “sharab,” 
that is wine, is the object. This very ambiguity, however, allows the 
writers and reciters to play with language that may otherwise cause 
the orthodox to raise an eyebrow in skepticism." 


Thus, drinking from a “goblet of love” contains a powerfully rich and complex 
set of allusions that poets before Gurdas have utilized to connote a variety 
of meanings, including spiritual “gnosis”, attainment of divine experience, 
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and martyrdom. ‘Ali, the first imam of the Shia tradition, is known as saqi-yi 
kauthar, “the cupbearer who distributes heavenly water.”!© 

These literatures invoking love and wine turn on the nexus between the 
heroic, the spiritual, and the romantic. The love between lovers stands in 
not only for the spirit’s connection with the divine but the warrior-martyr’s 
“courting” of death. The joys and ecstasies of union are expressed in terms 
of the intoxication from the beloved’s cup, which also stands for the 
hope of the ultimate union with the divine lover at the moment of death. 
Particularly interesting are the Shia elegies called noha and marsiya, which 
are literary and lyric genres that memorialize the martyrdom of Imam 
Husayn. Shia Muslims commemorate the events at Karbala during the 
holy month of Muharram with gatherings known as majlis. Qawwals and 
other singers further lyricize the Shia tradition, and its rituals commemo- 
rating martyrdom, in their Sufi-inspired songs. 

The purpose of this foray into non-Sikh tropes of love and death is to 
open up the possibility that Gurdas reanimates concepts like humility and 
self-surrender after the death of Guru Arjan in ways that would have made 
sense to his audience as evoking that event. The context of trauma after the 
Guru’s execution breathes new life into the tropes like the cup of love, and 
the moth that seeks the flame: 


The fish never leave the ocean, regardless the calamity. 

The moth knows no love other than the flame. 

The water loves the lotus and so do the bees. 

The rain bird waits for just a drop like the deer awaits the horn, 
and the koyl bird only wants the mango tree. 

At Mansar Lake, the swans eat only priceless gems. 

The sunbird loves the sun and the moon bird seeks nothing else. 

The Sikh tribe knows only the One Guru’s peaceful pool. 

They paddle forward like fowl in water. (26.27) 


Indeed, some of Gurdas’s most powerful images, especially those around 
love and the related trope of “drinking from love’s cup,” have strong rever- 
berations with other literary traditions’ symbols of surrender and sacrifice: 


This is how to be a Guru’s Sikh: inside wise, outside a novice! 
Alert, steeped in the shabad, remaining mute. 
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Seek only the true Guru; be blind to the others beyond the 
assembly. 

With the Guru’s maxim, Hail Guru, quaff quietly from love’s cup. 

... Holy are the liberated-in-life. (4.17) 

... Those who drink from love’s cup bear the unbearable and 
self-efface, only to 

Remain beyond the world while in the world. (16.15) 

Wondrous is the sugarcane, which grows with its head down. 

First its skin is stripped, and then it is cut into pieces and 
crushed. 

Crushed in the juicer, it is mangled; its juice goes into a cauldron. 

Boiled, enduring every agony, it is hailed the world over! 

Jaggery, molasses, sugar, candy: the Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit is the 
sweetest of all! 

Drinking from love’s cup, die and find life again, like the sweet 
sugarcane. 

Invaluable is the Gurmukhs’ sweet speech. (26.12) 


It is well within imaginable possibilities that devotion to the Guru, self- 
surrender, bearing unbearable burdens with fortitude, and drinking from 
love’s cup are suggestive tropes to be used in the wake of Guru Arjan’s 
execution. But exactly what are the tropes suggesting? 

I believe Gurdas mobilizes his literary ability, partly through these 
tropes, in order to make sense of Sikh suffering after Guru Arjan’s 
execution, utilizing profound metonymic, literary linkages to present 
that execution as a martyrdom. For Gurdas, Guru Arjan was the first 
Sikh martyr, and his followers should find deep meaning in the seem- 
ingly anomic aftermath of his death. For Gurdas, Guru Arjan’s death 
was a redemptive event. This use of martyrology would have provided 
Gurdas’s Sikh audience with a meaning system that also served to 
retain, even strengthen, his community’s hold on religious observers in 
a time of heightened sectarian conflict. In other words, Gurdas calls on 
loyal Sikhs to practice their religion defiantly in the face of state per- 
secution, with unflinching devotion to Guru Arjan’s rightful successor, 
Guru Hargobind (depicted as a saqi, or “cupbearer,” in Gurdas’s stanza 
serving as an epigraph to Part 1 of this book), thereby confounding the 
Mughal attempt to frighten the Sikh community into extinction, as 
well as spoiling the sectarians’ hopes for gaining ground among the 
faithful. 
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Consolation and Inspiration 


Based on the evidence available to us, it is my firm belief that Gurdas 
wrote the vars to console his religious community in a context of trauma, 
inspire resistance to hegemony, and reinforce notions of orthodoxy and 
orthopraxy in a sectarian context while providing a positive vision of the 
future. Gurdas’s compositions are hailed as authoritative sources for Sikh 
tenets and these compositions played a major role in articulating the intel- 
lectual bedrock of the Sikh Panth. They also intervene in a sectarian divide 
on behalf of the part of the community that is today the mainstream. 
They distill the core intellectual premises upon which later Sikh histori- 
cal developments, like the early 1700s’ transfer of the Guru’s authority to 
community and scripture, are based. In modern times, Gurdas enjoys the 
distinction of being one of only two extracanonical writers whose com- 
positions are approved for recitation in formal Sikh worship. Strangely, 
because Gurdas’s place in Sikh life has been so significant, his legacy has 
remained constrained by hagiography and his works have been revered 
unreflectively. 

Therefore, rereading them with attention to questions of context and 
literary tropes of love and sacrifice can open new questions about Gurdas’s 
poems. I have argued that Gurdas’s extant works were not included in Sikh 
scripture because they were likely not composed before the death of Guru 
Arjan, who oversaw the update of the Granth during Gurdas’s lifetime, 
and who helped birth landmark manuscripts of its text. Indeed, the period 
after Guru Arjan’s death in 1606 brought about the conditions required 
to inspire Gurdas’s response. He proved to be a thinker and writer who 
remains unsurpassed in Sikh literary tradition. His profound concern for 
the proper response to despondence and suffering, for example, is apparent 
in a touching stanza that has evaded scholarly attention: Gurdas calls to 
Sikhs from far and wide to congregate at the Sikh center, commiserate, and 
understand the nature of life’s fragility (4.18). Gurdas provides a jubilant 
balance to this stanza’s subdued opening by concluding with a portrayal 
of the Sikh congregation as the majestic swans of lore (mansarovar hans). 
By underscoring the religion’s perpetuation through mutual education 
of its members, Gurdas inspires his co-religionists to look to the future. 
A deeper look at var 4, which we have established to be the one-time 
opening var in Gurdas’s corpus, reveals an extended meditation on finding 
inspiration amid great trouble. In it, Gurdas links the experience of 
suffering with future reward. For example, immediately after expounding 
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upon the virtues of remaining steadfast in agony, Gurdas instructs Sikhs 
about the rewards of the Guru’s way: a true Sikh remains mute, drinks 
from the “cup of love” (piram piala), and attains liberation (4.17). The earth, 
the model of stability, is Gurdas’s primary metaphor for patience, humility, 
and forbearance; these are the keys to future reward (4.2). Metaphors of 
earth and trees are also linked to accepting the will of the Master (4.19). 
Of course, dust and water are part of the charanamrit (“nectar of the feet”) 
ceremony that is linked to Sikh communal solidarity and growth. 
According to Grewal, in the Sikh religion after Gurdas, “drinking from 
the cup of love” was definitely used as metaphor for seeking death through 
martyrdom.’ And we have seen above the prevalence of this trope in 
Islamicate cultures, particularly Sufi and Shia traditions, where it stands 
in as an allusion to the deaths of great saints (like al-Hallaj) at the hands 
of tyrants (like the tenth-century Abbassids). Var 4 is not the only one 
of Gurdas’s poems to touch on the issue of guaranteed future reward, as 
var 9 seems to voice a quiet defiance and praise of self-sacrifice. Gurdas 
proclaims his wish for his skin to be used for Sikhs’ shoes (9.18). Though 
trampled underfoot like the grass, the Sikhs stay on the straight path of 
tradition (9.14). The Way of the Gurmukhs (gurmukh marag) is the true 
way, and the truth will deliver these Sikhs (9.15). Dust is trampled under- 
foot (9.19), water goes to the lowest spot (9.20), and trees offer shade and 
wood selflessly (9.21): each of these exemplifies the toleration of suffering, 
lying low, and perseverance. The Sikh should be like a dead man (murda 
hoi murid), remain engrossed in the shabad (the experience of the divine 
word), and continue to reflect on it even if trampled underfoot; the heavens 
will shower grace on him (9.22). Gurdas’s code of conduct in var 12 repeats 
phrases of self-sacrifice and devotion; for example: balihart (“1 sacrifice 
myself,” 12.1), qurbani (“I offer myself,” 12.2), vitahu varia (“I give myself 
over,” 12.3). Var 14 contains a number of verses loaded with double mean- 
ings. Like var 4, it touches on the ethic of humility and suffering. Gurdas 
portrays the congregation and community as self-propagating systems 
that require care and charity. Cotton, madder, iron, trees, sandalwood, 
and sugarcane teach us that sacrifice and suffering bring good things 
(14.12-17). Service and charity help us through tough times (14.18-20). 
Drinking the initiatory charanamrit brings a deep humility, which helps 
us to accept the Master’s will (14.6). Elsewhere, we are reminded that one 
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of the characteristics of the Guru’s Sikhs is fearlessness, and that they are 
able to bear pain with the Guru's grace (28.10). In var 30, Gurdas makes 
the analogy between the Gurmukh and the martyred soldier: both sacri- 
fice themselves for their masters, both are praised for generations after. 
To fight and die for truth is the perfect expression (piiran pratap) of the 
Gurmukh way of life. Gurmukhs ought to maintain faith in their Guru. 

My reading of Gurdas’s works amplifies the theme of justice, mainly 
in terms of the expectation of future divine retribution for Guru Arjan’s 
death and the related promise that present suffering will lead to future 
success. In Gurdas’s time, Sikhs had been the victims of a great injustice 
in the death of their fifth Guru, but Gurdas reassured them, repeatedly and 
creatively in a variety of ways, that this trauma would bear positive effects 
for the Panth. Indeed, he argues with abundant examples from the natural 
world that such is the cosmic order, and Sikh ascendance is guaranteed by 
that order. The fifth Guru was unjustly executed, and the sixth faced the 
burden of steering the Panth through these times of crisis. Justice emerges 
from the Guru, the world’s true emperor, and the only legitimate ruler. 
The Guru’s authority stems from divine revelation through the shabad and 
the legacy of humility associated with Sikh religion. 

A major element of this legitimating humility is the Sikh insistence 
on the radical equality of all, despite social divisions. Indeed, Gurdas 
believes that the essential reason that the Sikh Panth continues to be 
exceptional, distinctive, and significant among the other communities is 
its commitment to radical egalitarian principles. The Sikhs comprise a 
unique combination of peoples from the highest to lowest segments of 
society. In the Panth, the basic principle of egalitarianism is not just voiced 
but also repeatedly enacted. Members of all four castes in the congregation 
are to be considered equal. All members “fall at,” or ritually touch, each 
other’s feet (pairt paina), and worship one another (9.1). 

Gurdas implores Sikhs to continue this Sikh custom (rahiras) of touch- 
ing each other’s feet because the practice inspires humility (4.3, 19.2), 
which is central to Sikh egalitarianism. Gurdas tells us that this ritual has 
its roots in Guru Nanak’s mission to establish the absolute equality of all 
people. Humankind’s lack of mutual respect (kot na kisai piijda, 1.7) was one 
of the great problems in the pre-Sikh world. The Sikh practice of worship- 
ping other Sikhs’ feet ensures the radical equality of all in the tradition, and 
promotes a “parity of prince and pauper” (rana rank barabart, 1.23, 23.20). 

Washing each other’s feet is another one of the Sikhs’ feet-oriented 
rituals (20.6). Indeed, during Gurdas’s lifetime, a Sikh initiation ritual 
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required that the initiate’s foot be washed in a gesture of courtesy to new- 
comers, and for existing members of the Panth to drink that water.” Sikhs 
washed the feet of new initiates into the Panth and drank the water from 
that washing as “nectar.” This action was the exact inverse of the exist- 
ing Indic ritual of sectarian initiation that required new initiates to drink 
water in which the community leader’s feet had been dipped. The visi- 
tor or new member, in the Sikh ritual, took the place of the Guru as the 
object of veneration. For Gurdas, charanamrit is a rank of merit to obtain; 
a special designation that established members of the Sikh Panth should 
seek out (6.12-13). This ethic of embracing and welcoming others, a way 
of demonstrating benevolence, is understandable for a community that 
was trying to increase its numbers. Gurdas’s focus on the term for benevo- 
lence, par-upkar (literally, “help of others”) is profound. The term was first 
used by Guru Nanak to describe one who was readied for good works after 
reflecting on acquired holy knowledge.'* Guru Ramdas used the term in 
reference to the Guru’s liberating grace,’ and to describe the actions of 
those Sikhs who share the teachings with others.” This concept would 
have animated Sikh institutions like the langar, or community refectory. 
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(2) how closely it was related to Bhai Gurdas’s vision of the community’s growth in the face 
of its unbearable burden (apiu pi, ajar jarna). For Mann’s most recent thinking on the issue, 
see Gurinder Singh Mann, “Conversion to Sikhism,” in The Oxford Handbook of Religious 
Conversion, ed. Lewis R. Rambo and Charles E. Farhadian (New York: Oxford University 


Press, 2014), 494-5. 
168. GG, 356. 


169. GG, 96, 171, 592. 
170. GG, 3u1, 493, 983, 1326. 
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For Gurdas, readiness for death, self-sacrifice, and humble dedication to 
spreading egalitarianism share deep and profound meaning. In Gurdas’s 
compositions, “love’s elixir” and the “cup of love” refer not only to the cha- 
ranamrit, but are also distilled in the deep experiences related in the bani, 
or hymns of the Guru: interaction with the shabad, or inner experience of 
the hymns, brings about an incomparable intoxication. The enjoyment of 
the divine hymns does not come just as an aural experience but is tasted 
on the tongue as well. Members of all segments of society (char varan) 
meet in the congregation and enjoy the music like the connoisseurs of 
fine flavors (3.16). The shabad contains the subtle elixir of the Guru’s love 
(prem), and by drinking it the practitioner attains a state of intoxication. 
Tasting the divine, immortal, ambrosial shabad brings the practitioner’s 
fickle mind under control (20.6). The Sikh who divorces himself from his 
senses and can focus in mind while listening consciously to the bani will 
be absorbed into a higher state and delivered to the shores of immortality 
(3.19). But passively listening is not enough: the Sikh must work hard to 
also live by the Guru’s shabad (28.5-G). 

In the above discussion about the “cup of love” trope, we have dis- 
cussed the Shia majlis as an event where the faithful gather to remember 
the martyrdom of Imam Husayn. Gurdas also uses the image of another 
type of majlis, a soirée attended by royal and aristocratic guests. At the 
majlis of Imam Husayn, the “cup” passed around was the cup of martyr- 
dom, discussed above. In the royal soirée, a different kind of drink was 
circulated. Combining royal imagery of the shabad with the metaphors of 
drunkenness, Gurdas reports that Guru Hargobind employed non-Sikhs 
at his court, who could be distinguished from the ecstatic Sikhs by their 
“sobriety.” These non-Sikhs’ legalistic adherence to their native worship 
traditions is compared to the intoxication of the devoted in ways very simi- 
lar to the drunkenness poetry of the Sufis, also discussed above: 


The emperor [Guru Hargobind]’s attendants, both drunk and 
sober, arrive at his throne, 

Those present at the court are acknowledged, and the absent are 
noted as well. 

The few he considers capable receive invitations to his assembly. 

The emperor, in his intelligence, employs both the enamored and 
the indifferent: 

The sober are put to work serving drinks to the drunks, 

The drunks are inebriated, quaffing—they attain the state of balance. 
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The sober butt heads, worshipping [pija nivaz] and bowing, 

Constrained by their holy books [ved kateb], they fight amongst 
themselves. 

Only the rare attain the Gurmukh’s joy! 


Sitting in the upper window [jharokha], the emperor opens the 
shutter and holds court. 

Inside is the throne of the palace, outside, the people wait for 
audience. 

The emperor drinks from the cup, and inside the palace he serves 
the chosen elite, 

He serves both the drunks and the sober, showing every other how 
to drink, 

But the sober refuse, don’t drink, and only serve. 

The exalted cup of compassion is offered to only a few! 

If they are incapable, the offenders are forgiven, as 

Only those know of love’s liquor to whom the One makes 
it known. 

The rare Gurmukh grasps the Ungraspable. 


Pouring over holy books are the sober—Hindus and Muslims: 

Muslims belong to “Khuda,” Hindus follow “Hari’s” orders. 

One puts faith in the recitations [kalimah] and circumcision, the 
other is happy tying threads and smearing sacred marks. 

Mecca belongs to the Muslims; Hindus have their Ganga and 
Banaras. 

Keeping fasts [roza], having read prayers [nimaz]; keeping fasts 
[vrat], having worshipped [puja], 

Each with four schools and castes, six houses with six creeds, 

Muslims call it ptr-murtdi, Hindus call it gurii-sikh. Hindus hold 
fast to ten descents, Muslims look to One for mercy. 

Thus they pull and they push. 


Only choice drunkards go to the assembly, grasping love’s cup 
they attain the Ungraspable. 

Breaking the rosaries [mala, tasbi], they care not for beads [100 or 
108 in number]. 

Mixing beads from each, they don’t consider “Ram” or “Rahim,” 

The two are the same one reality [vajiid], the game is the same. 
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They surpass Shiva and Shakti; love’s cup brings them home, 

Surpassing three elements, they obtain the fourth state. 

“Guru Gobind’”’ is the divine preceptor; Sikhs know discipleship 
[pir muridi]. 

Revealing the true shabad, they immerse in hearing it. 

In truth, they love the true emperor. (39.8—11) 


For Gurdas, the bani is God’s word revealed through the Guru, and it sur- 
passes the sacred texts of the other religious traditions. He thinks it makes 
the Vedas obsolete; it transcends the compositions revered by the Yogis 
and is the divine revelation for the Sikhs as the sacred books (kateb) are 
for Islam and other religions from the West. Bani possesses a secret inner 
meaning that is revealed only to those who hear it, sing it, inscribe it in 
manuscripts, and enact its moral message in their lives. Interacting in 
these ways with the bani, one perceives the Guru’s presence close at hand. 

That Gurdas portrays the bani as having an intoxicating type of effect 
is similar to Sufi portrayals of religious experiences. Even the use of the 
metaphor of intoxication to distinguish, compare, and put believers in a 
hierarchical relationship has precedence in Sufi literature. For example, 
according to Kathryn Kueny, “Rumi, like Ibn al-Farid, also uses wine and 
intoxication to privilege certain types of believers (ascetic Muslims) over 
others (ascetic Christians).””” 

The bani is the center of Sikh communal life, the Panth’s rallying point, 
the Guru-emperor’s “standard” (nisan), and the source of the Panth’s 
unique nature. Through this divine knowledge, which is on a par with hav- 
ing an audience with the Guru himself, one can gain liberation from the 
oppressive cycles of worldly existence. But practicing the shabad requires 
that the Sikh do so to the exclusion of the teachings of all other religions. 
Without this exclusive allegiance to the Guru’s teachings, the deeper, mys- 
tical content of the shabad remains beyond the practitioner’s grasp. In 
exclusive reverence, however, the shabad puts the practitioner in contact 
with God. The experiences that come from this type of deep interaction 
bring about an unshakeable faith in the heart of the practitioner, making 
him ready to offer himself in sacrifice for the Panth. Like the power of 
drinking charanamrit, “imbibing” the shabad is also transformative. 


171. A reference to Guru Hargobind. 


172. Kueny, Rhetoric of Sobriety, 114. 
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The divine nature of the bani was well established in Sikh religion 
before Gurdas, but he articulates the concept with unprecedented clar- 
ity and depth. When practitioners find themselves captivated by hearing 
the bani, Gurdas says, the deeper experience of the shabad opens up to 
them. While the practitioners are rapt in this deep, spiritual experience, 
the divine presence descends into the congregation (9.13, 29.19—21). 
God—mysterious, ineffable, and transcendent—is exclusively available 
to the Sikh congregation via this experience of collective singing and 
reflection on the bani. Singing the bani reveals knowledge of the divine, 
and this restrains one’s actions so that one performs only deeds that earn 
spiritual merit. In turn, this new moral orientation roots the practitioner 
in his true self (nijh ghar, 3.7), and thereby continues to deliver spiritual 
boons. 

This connection with the divine realm parallels the claim that the con- 
gregation of Sikhs exists in the deepest realm of reality, in God’s presence. 
Gurdas is making a powerful statement: God’s own abode, the most dif- 
ficult place to reach and the highest of metaphysical states, is available in 
the congregation of Sikhs whose piety lies in their complete surrender 
to divine teachings. He is making a powerful connection in his poetry 
with Guru Nanak’s concept of the sach khand (“realm of truth”), where the 
divine presence resides. This is a connection that Sikhs who read their 
daily prayers would understand very clearly. The Gurmukh knows that the 
world is temporary, and readiness to lose one’s life is part of what is asked 
of each Sikh. He lives in the world like a guest, and Gurdas offers him- 
self in sacrifice to that Gurmukh who loses his sense of self (30.15). The 
Gurmukh is faithful to the end (gurumukhi nibahe nali, gur sikh paliai, 3.14). 
As opposed to falsehood, Gurdas says, truth is a gallant warrior in battle. 
To die while fighting and attain righteousness in battle is the Gurmukh 
Panth’s highest glory (30.14). 

According to my reading of Gurdas, this readiness for death emerges 
out of the Gurmukh’s total surrender to the Sikh path. The great regent 
Guru Arjan, the most benevolent, provided the ultimate example of the 
Sikh life requiring readiness to abandon even one’s life for the benefit 
of others. All those who participate in Guru Hargobind’s court, the Sikh 
congregation, are made ready for death via the “cup of love’—this can be 
imbibed through the shabad as well as the charanamrit rite that embod- 
ied radical egalitarianism and made the Sikh Panth unique. These are the 
vehicles for spreading the Sikh message and bringing new Sikhs into this 
religion of self-effacing, benevolent beings. Walking this path, the Sikhs 
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are on the royal highway, gadi rah, that Guru Nanak himself has estab- 
lished. The congregation resides in the realm of truth that Guru Nanak 
wrote about. The congregation participates in the divine court in this 
world and will be admitted to the court hereafter. God is present to the 
Sikhs here and hereafter. 

The theme of suffering that is so prevalent in Gurdas’s works has been 
seen in Sikh thought as referencing an extreme form of humility. Having 
lost the context of Gurdas’s compositions, modern Sikhs have emphasized 
the humility in Gurdas’s poems and in his personality, but forgotten the 
radical ideas that these contain. More careful study of the vars shows how 
this emphasis on humility is intimately connected to themes of love and 
fearlessness. For example, in Gurdas’s story of the tiger and the goat, a 
tyrannical carnivore may victimize a harmless herbivore, but the tyrant 
will receive a just thrashing at the divine court.”? Gurdas seems to believe 
that Guru Hargobind is the legitimate ruler, and he appears to be only 
more so in light of the Mughals’ killing of Guru Arjan. For Gurdas, the 
Gurmukhs are the ones who evade self-promotion (ap gavavanda) while the 
manmukhs boast (4p ganavana). The emperors of this world may be ille- 
gitimate, but the Guru is a roaring lion who chases away these illegitimate 
ones. The evildoers will be punished, for the age in which we live is ulti- 
mately just. Thus, Gurdas’s poems are future-looking and deeply optimis- 
tic about the unfolding Sikh history. The rituals related to feet underscore 
and make real the Panth’s casteless nature. Love and benevolence lead 
to self-surrender. Acting in the way of this tradition established by Guru 
Nanak, Sikhs will find that truth prevails and the false will be judged in 
God’s court. By establishing the equality of all castes and all people, Sikhs 
are on the correct side of history. This is not the poetry of an exegete, but 
a troubadour. 

Some may argue that the Gurus’ poetry before Gurdas is also suffused 
with issues of humility, suffering, and liberation. They may therefore argue 
that there is no way to be sure that Gurdas is really writing about the death 
of Guru Arjan. My response is that several factors urge us to see Gurdas’s 
rhetoric around suffering differently. First is the fact of var 4’s clear and 
moving engagement with the topic, given that this was once probably the 
first var in Gurdas’s corpus. Second, the sheer abundance of references 


173. Gurdas tells this story in paurts 25.17 and 37.21, and refers to it briefly in 30.1. For the 
goat’s usefulness after death, see pauri 23.13. 
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to suffering and their concentration overwhelm the reader in a way that 
is simply not present in previous Sikh literature. For example, while the 
concept of drinking from “love’s cup” (piram piala) shows up only twice in 
the entire 1,430 pages of the Guru Granth Sahib, it appears over fifty times 
in the few hundred stanzas of Gurdas’s vars.’ Similarly, while the mul- 
tiple writers of the Guru Granth use the phrase “bearing the unbearable” 
(ajar jarna) about a dozen times, the phrase appears over two dozen times 
in Gurdas’s vars alone.” These two phrases are often linked in Gurdas’s 
verses: drinking from love’s cup allows Sikhs to bear seemingly unbear- 
able burdens. Third, and as Grewal has argued, “drinking from love’s cup” 
becomes a clear marker for martyrdom in later Sikh rhetoric, after the 
Khalsa period. And finally, to reiterate a guiding question of my inquiry, if 
Gurdas’s compositions are so similar to the Gurus’ poetry, why were they 
not included in the scriptural canon when it was closed in 1604? Now, if 
they were written after 1604, it is hard to believe that they were then all 
completed before 1606. Had they been written after 1606, how could they 
not address the trauma of Guru Arjan’s death? 

Reading the translations in this volume, one can see that Gurdas remo- 
bilizes these themes and emphasizes them to a far greater extent, in much 
greater concentration, than in the poetry before him. I argue he does so 
to address the aftermath of Guru Arjan’s death by underscoring ortho- 
praxy in the Sikh religion, redoubling Sikh identity through exclusivity, 
and thereby cutting off the threat of sectarianism. From the recent work 
of Gurdip Singh Syan and Joginder Singh Ahluwalia, we know that in the 
seventeenth-century Sikh sectarian context, each sect advocated a very dif- 
ferent way of being religious.” One core distinction between these is that 
one is militant, the other is Vaishnav-influenced. Perhaps to counter the 
Vaishnav-tinged religiosity of Prithis group, Gurdas reinterprets many 
Vaishnav legends through the lens of redemptive suffering. From the work 
of Christian Novetzke, we know that the invocation of suffering bhaktas 
(holy men; Punjabi, bhagats) was an only slightly veiled method to stand 


174. In the Guru Granth, both references to the cup of love come from Guru Amardas. See 
GG, 947 and 1378. 


175. Guru Nanak uses the phrase twice (GG, 991 and 1322). It is mostly used by Guru Arjan 
(GG, 217, 271, 701, 958, 1205, 1206, 1289, 1331) and once to describe Guru Arjan (by Bhatt Kall, 
GG, 1408). The saint Beni is quoted as using it once (GG, 974). 


176. Syan, Sikh Militancy in the Seventeenth Century; Singh and Ahluwalia, Sikhan Da 
Chhota Mel. 
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up to sultans and emperors in other literary traditions.” In addition, then, 
to Gurdas’s use of Islamicate tropes like the cup of love, his literary contri- 
bution seems to be to mobilize defiance and resistance through a clarified 
and exclusivist Sikh orthopraxy. In my view, Gurdas employs the themes 
of humility, suffering, fearlessness, and redemptive liberation to both defy 
the sectarian rivals and resist the empire’s attempt to intimidate the Sikh 
tradition by executing its leader, Guru Arjan. The Sikhs are living on, being 
more Sikh than ever, and Gurdas’s message is that this is the greatest coun- 
termessage they can give their enemies, be they minds or Mughals. 


In Summary 


Gurdas’s contribution to Sikh literature is massive, and his prominence 
in Sikh literary heritage only grows by redating his works. In a time of 
communal trauma and anxiety, Gurdas used the bardic genre of the var 
to position himself as a troubadour for his “true Guru” and “emperor.” 
Gurdas posits Guru Hargobind not only as the true choice among the rival 
Gurus, but also the true political leader and one to replace the Mughal’s 
authority. Gurdas subtly and powerfully addresses the pressing anxieties 
after Guru Arjan’s death with poetic tropes of the cup of love, borrowed 
from Islamicate Persia, Sufi spirituality, and Shia martyrdom traditions. 
In addition to his work in the Punjabi var genre, he composed quatrains in 
Brajbhasha, which held immense cachet as the poetic language of Mughal 
sophistication. Gurdas’s poetic ability spanned the boundaries of genre 
and language; his imaginative use of literary cachet—be it in the Islamicate 
context of the cup of love or the Indic shingar ras genre—expressed Sikh 
ideas in ways that would have been a tremendous asset to his audience, 
even if they have been lost to later audiences. 

In order to recover what that audience may have taken for granted, we 
have reconsidered the dates of the compositions and understood them 
to be products of the period after Guru Arjan’s execution. Based on this 
dating, we have reimagined Gurdas’s self-image and project, conclud- 
ing that his choice of the var genre reflects his understanding of him- 
self as a troubadour of the Guru's court. As such, we have gained new 
appreciation for Gurdas’s literary allusions to other literatures that evoke 


177. Christian Lee Novetzke, Religion and Public Memory: A Cultural History of Saint Namdev 
in India (New York: Columbia University Press, 2013), 64, 89-90, 140-41, 189-90. 
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suffering, and even martyrdom. Among other things, the vars would have 
functioned in their time to give voice to the community’s suffering after the 
execution of their leader, and to galvanize a mainstream Sikh identity in the 
face of sectarian rivalry, religious diversity, and imperial hegemony. 

Gurdas lived through an extremely transformative period: during his 
life the Guruship became hereditary when the fourth Guru, Ramdas, 
passed the office to his youngest son, Guru Arjan. Under the leadership 
of Guru Arjan and Gurdas, Sikh scripture nearly reached its final form. 
Gurdas was also one of the community leaders who saw the religion 
through tribulations after Guru Arjan was executed in Mughal custody in 
1606. No other Sikh sources of the time period compare in kind or quan- 
tity to Gurdas’s compositions—they provide a unique, extremely valuable 
perspective on early seventeenth-century Sikh life. 

The early 1600s were a historical crucible that forced the Panth’s intelli- 
gentsia to express a clearer version of Sikh life amidst tumult, and Gurdas’s 
poetry articulated a level of Sikh self-understanding that had never before 
been achieved. His poetry not only tells us how the religion survived, but 
I believe itself constitutes one of the mechanisms that effected its success. 
In multiple languages,”* Gurdas writes of finding inspiration amid trou- 
bles. He compares Guru Hargobind’s increased politicization of the Panth 
to building a protective fence of thorny bushes around an exposed crop 
field. Gurdas promises that the entire Panth will be liberated in the hereaf- 
ter, accepted into the divine court. By bolstering the Sikh Guru as the true 
king and berating the “false rulers” of the world, Gurdas underscores Sikh 
sovereignty and the notion that the Panth does not recognize any other 
authority. Problems with Mughal authority in the post-Akbar period would 
have further required legitimation within the Sikh fold: how could Sikhs 
continue to adhere to a community whose leader had been executed by the 
state? Gurdas explains what Guru Arjan’s death meant and why the stakes 
were cosmically high. Sikhs were to continue their founder’s divine mis- 
sion in spite of the challenges they faced. 


This Anthology 


For this collection, I have selected thirteen vars from the original thirty- 
four in the Lamba Manuscript tradition, which I believe is the earliest 


178. Punjabi, Brajbhasha, and perhaps Sanskrit. 
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extant collection of vars. Vars 4, 5, and 6 were once in the initial position 
and should be read for their focus on suffering that directly references 
Guru Arjan’s death and the Panth’s response to this tragic event which 
shaped Sikh history. Var 12 offers a clear code of conduct for Sikh eth- 
ics, punctuated with a forceful refrain of self-sacrifice. Vars 15, 16, and 17 
form a triad that should be read together to understand Gurdas’s theology 
about the Guru’s presence in the congregation and the wicked ones who 
threaten it. Var 21 sings of the court of God hereafter, and the court of the 
Guru in this world, and castigates those who oppose them. The rituals of 
feet worship are detailed and legitimated in var 23, and are posited as the 
means by which the Sikhs will find ultimate success through steadfast 
attention to humility. Vars 24, 25, and 26 describe Guru Hargobind’s pre- 
dicament as the young regent of the Sikhs during troubled times, and var 
30 describes the cosmic scale of the battle between truth and falsehood 
in which Sikhs are engaged. As some of Gurdas’s earliest compositions, 
these vars deal with the social and religious context soon after the 1606 
martyrdom of Guru Arjan. Devoting attention to these particular writings 
helps us to see Gurdas’s mission in a new light, and provides a perspective 
from which we can then view his complete corpus anew. 


PART 2 


Text and Translations 


VAR 4 


Hardship’s Promise of Victory 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 
The Words of Bhai Gurdas. The vars. 


Oankar took form and installed wind, water, and fire; 

Splitting land from sky, lighting moon and sun. 

The divine bestowed four forms of sustenance to the myriad 
species, 

In each class of species are countless beings, beyond compare! 

Human life is precious; find escape in the Guru’s graces. 

Rapt in assembly, steeped in the shabad, ponder the Guru's 
wisdom. 


The benevolent are the Guru's beloveds. (4.1)' 


Meekest of all are earth and dust—self-effacing, sinking low, 
Steadfast in compassion, righteous and content underfoot. 
Dust is worthless, but at the feet of the holy it becomes priceless,” 
When drops of the immortal elixir quench its thirst. 
The meek become honorable by a sip of love’s incomparable cup. 
One sows as one reaps. The Gurmukhs? find the fruit of joy, 

For they are meek. (4.2) 


1. I have chosen to offset the final line in each stanza to emphasize its importance. The final 
line of a var stanza is usually shorter than the others, and this final line usually contains 
a pithy phrase that sums up the stanza it concludes, or leaves the reader, with a point of 
reflection. 


2. Compare this with Guru Arjan’s characterization of the low-caste poet-saint Namdev in a 
hymn in the Guru Granth Sahib, p. 487. 


3. The Gurmukh (“Gurii-facing”) is the ideal Sikh. 
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The human body is made of that dust; it has a tongue to talk, 
Eyes to perceive beauty, ears to enjoy music, 
A nose lost in fragrance—the five senses indulge in nothing good. 
But lower than all are the unselfish feet; how blessed are they! 
The Perfect Guru cures the ailment of selfishness. 

His disciples are dead to desire. (4.3) 


Even the little finger can wear a ring to find honor. 
A tiny raindrop can become a pearl in a shell’s mouth. 
The small saffron plant can adorn a glorious brow. 
Though little, the magic stone can turn any metal to gold. 
A small mark on a cobra sends people fleeing in fear. 
Even a tiny bit of mercury is invaluable, renowned amongst 
chemicals. 
So be self-effacing, not self-promoting. (4.4) 


Fire is hot and water is cool, so what are their other qualities? 
Fire smokes up a cloud; water purifies like the Guru’s hymns. 
The lamp flame is made of fire, and the lotus rests on water— 
The flame draws the moth to death, but the lotus lures bees, 
Buzzing. Fire’s sparks fly high, its arrogance burns. 
Bowing lowly, always sinking, water is benevolent. 

The Guru loves the lowly. (4.5) 


Why do some dyes last while others fade? 
The roots of madder are ripped from dug-up earth, 
Pounded with a pestle in a mortar, ground in a great mill. 
Only having borne a fiery boil can madder embrace its beloved. 
The safflower seems to shine bright when grabbed from up high. 
And yet, like feigned love, its dye lasts but a few days. 

The tiny triumph, and the lofty lose! (4.6) 


A caterpillar crawls until it becomes a winged butterfly.* 
A spider seems tiny, but it can spread a great web. 
A bee seems small but the world wants its sweet honey. 


4. What I have translated as “caterpillar” and “butterfly” here is actually a reference to a 
mysterious, legendary insect known as the bhringi. According to lore, when the bhringz stings 
smaller insects they transform to resemble the bhring?. This seems to be a metaphor for the 
transformative company of holy people. 
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A silk worm spins the threads for a wedding’s worth of cloth. 

A little pill in your mouth can fly you from height to height.° 

Tiny gems, pearls, and stones adorn the emperor’s necklace. 
Even a little can yield a lot.° (4.7) 


Trampled underfoot, the grass does not even whimper. 

Eating the grass, a cow yields milk benevolently. 

From milk comes yogurt, which is churned and enjoyed as butter. 
Clarified, ghee sanctifies weddings and other sacred rites. 

The bull holding up the world bears burdens patiently.’ 

With each calf birthed, the benefits flow in a torrent. 


Each blade possesses power. (4.8) 


A sesame seed is born anonymous—tiny, self-effacing. 
Clustered with other flowers, it spreads its own fragrance. 
Crushed in a press, it yields scented oil that 

Sanctifies even sinners, anoints even the emperor’s brow. 
Burned in a lamp, it enlightens the world. 

From lamp wicks comes salve to rest in eyes; 


Being great, boasting not. (4.9) 


Cottonseeds are renowned: planted in dust, 

Their plants grow and bolls spread; laughing gaily, 

Bolls are ginned, and each fiber splits to make 

Cotton wool. Carded, strung, ready for spinning, 

Woven and yarned, steamed and dyed, enduring pain. 

Scissors cut through cloth, needle and thread rejoin the pieces, 
All to conceal the naked. (4.10) 


A pomegranate seed, mixing with dust, sinks into the soil, 
It grows to be a thick, green tree; its flowers are lush red.® 


5. The “pill” (gutka) is perhaps a reference to a kind of small capsule ingested to induce mys- 
tical experience, concocted by religious groups like the Yogis. 


6. Literally, Gurdas refers here to the stock culture required to make yogurt: just a tiny bit of 
old culture is needed to yield multifold quantities of new yogurt. 


7. In some streams of Indic mythology, a bull holds up the world standing on fewer legs as 
time becomes less righteous. 


8. Elsewhere, Gurdas compares the Sikh community to an orchard of trees. 
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From each tree: myriad fruit, each plumper than the next. 
One by one: a million seeds in the hearts of fruit. 
The perfect fruit is the fruit of joy; its juice is immortal elixir. 
As one fruit is broken off, others ripen, ready and laughing. 
The Guru teaches the meek path. (4.11) 


Gold is one of the elements that arise from dust: 
Washed to extract sparkling particles of various weights. 
Melting them in his crucible delights the goldsmith. 
Scorched, flattened, subjected to myriad chemicals, 
Tested against the touchstone, surpassing other metals. 
Minted on an anvil, but unflinching, the purest coin is 
Found in the imperial vault. (4.12) 


In the dust, the poppy seed merges with dust. 
Husks and pods emerge, brightly colored flowers bloom, 
Blossoming to rival one another in beauty. 
At thorn’s spike, the poppy ascends the gallows to earn its crown. 
Sliced and chopped, its pieces bleed a dark hue, 
Until it is enjoyed at soirées in “cups of love,” where 

Only addicts arrive at the party. (4.13) 


Full of juice, bottled flavor; sweet is the silent cane, 
Behold how it performs the impossible, feats untold! 
Planted headfirst into the ground, it sprouts upward. 
From one sprout many, each more prized than the next. 
Crushed between two logs, canes earn sweetness as merit. 
From profane to sacred, from fault to favor: 
Learn resolve from the sugarcane! (4.14) 


Splendid is the raindrop, falling low from high in the sky. 
Effacing itself at sight of the ocean, one rests in a clam’s mouth. 
Receiving the drop in its mouth, the shell sinks to the sea floor. 
Recovered by a diver,? handing its life over for another's sake, 


9. The word for diver here (mari jivara) sounds like “the one who lives after death.” See 


also 15.13. 
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Surrendered to benevolence, it is smashed on a rock. 
Forgiving trespasses, it does not regret bequeathing the pearl. 
A life made worthwhile is a rare blessing! (4.15) 


In the jeweler’s auger, diamonds pierce diamonds. 

Threaded, diamonds shine radiant on garlands. 

Steeped in the shabad, amidst the assembly, kill your selfish nature 
to shore up the heart. 

Conquer the mind, teach, and learn: Gurmukhs accumulate virtue. 


Fall at feet, become dust: the elixir fulfills wishes. 
Though bland as rock, millions yearn for the subtle syrup—the 
immortal elixir. 
Rare is the Sikh who hears the Guru-pir." (4.16) 


This is how to be a Guru’s Sikh: inside wise, Outside a novice! 
Alert, steeped in the shabad, remaining mute. 
Seek only the true Guru; be blind to the others beyond the 
assembly. 
With the Guru’s maxim, Hail Guru, quaff quietly from love’s cup. 
Falling at feet, become dust, wash feet, and drink charanamrit. 
Like a bee buzzing around lotus feet, be distinct from the pond 
that is the world. 
Holy are the liberated-in-life. (4.17) 


Take the tiniest hairs on your head and wave them at the feet of 
Gurmukhs. 

Bathe at the Guru’s tank, and wash feet with your tears. 

From black, hair turns to gray; know the signs of impermanence. 

Fall at feet and become dust; the perfect Guru showers his grace. 

We black crows transform to Mansar’s swans," seeking out white 


pearls. 
Nurture Sikh discipleship, known to be subtler than a hair. 


Sikhs endure with love’s cup. (4.18) 


10. Sufis refer to their masters as prs. Words and phrases that appear to reference bant have 
been underlined. 


u. A metaphor for the Sikh congregation, Mansar Lake is a mythical body of water in the 
Himalayas where swans are said to dwell, passing their time feasting on precious gems. 
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To a bug in a fig tree, the fig is the whole world. But 
That tree yields a million flowers, and each can yield a 
million more. 
Millions of trees in a small garden, millions of gardens in our 
father’s orchards!” 
A million orchards in the world, and a million worlds in each 
single fiber!® 
If the Gracious One so graces, the Gurmukhs enjoy holy company, 
Fall at feet, become dust, and walk with the will of the Master. 
One only knows when selfishness goes. (4.19) 


The moon goes missing for two days and emerges minute on 
the third. 

Hailed as the sacred mark on Shiva’s brow, the world rises to 
salute it. 

We, too, may wane for sixteen nights, but in ruin find deliverance. 

The immortal elixir of each resplendent moon ray drips over a 
thousand trees. 

Bestowing coolness, calm and contentment, the moon is the sky’s 
precious jewel. 

It enlightens the darkness, and suspends the moon-bird in a 
trance, 


The moon: self-effacing, priceless pearl. (4.20) 


Though meek, Dhruv—the Gurmukh—met God through 
devotion. 

Adoring devotees, the divine bestows honor on the meek: 

Liberating Dhruv to the highest of realms, setting his eternal 
sky abode. 

Myriad millions of suns and moons forever circle Dhruv, the 
North Star. 


12. I have translated the word babane in this verse to mean “of the father,” though it could 
also mean “forests.” I believe Gurdas intends a double meaning here. Elsewhere he uses the 
term to refer to something belonging to Guru Nanak, lovingly known in the tradition as baba 
or “father.” See, for example, 15.7, 20.1, 24.7, and 40.19. 


13. Gurdas emphasizes the infinite size of God’s creation by speculating entire universes 
could exist on a human hair. 
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The holy books testify to this: God manifests to reveal the divine 
splendor. 
The Ultimate is totally transcendent, and beyond reason’s grasp; 
But the fruit of joy reveals the Ineffable. (4.21) 


Explanatory Remarks 


This var—once in the initial position of Gurdas’s corpus when only thirty- 
four vars had been written—begins with an invocation describing the 
divine creation of the world. The first word in the var, Oankar (an epithet 
for the divine), parallels the opening of the Guru Granth. On first glance, 
the first stanza seems to harken us back to beginning of the world’s cre- 
ation to teach us a lesson in humility. In stanza 3, a term for disciple 
(murtd) is juxtaposed with the word for dead (murda), hinting that the 
true Sikhs have killed their selfish natures. This is an extension of Guru 
Nanak’s insistence that to understand the divine will (hukam) is to deflate 
the human focus on “me” and “mine” (haumai, Stanza 4). 

But further reading reveals there is more here. The sixth stanza says 
the high and mighty will lose the long game to the meek: the frauds of the 
world are impermanent, like the color of weak dye, but those who undergo 
hardship enjoy an ultimate and lasting victory. The seventh stanza men- 
tions a tiny object finding its way to the emperor’s neck. The eighth stanza 
refers to the resilience of “grass trampled underfoot.” The “laughing” 
nature of the cotton bolls indicates their willful readiness for death and 
is a trope frequently used to describe martyrs (10). In the next stanza, the 
metaphor of the pomegranate (andr) shows how a little seed can yield a 
tree bearing a joyous fruit. Like the death-ready cotton boll, and like the 
martyr, the pomegranate is happy to be plucked: its demise causes its own 
fruit to spread and grow into more trees. And then in stanza 16, a sudden 
clarity about the verses’ subject (the Sikh congregation) reveals the latent 
topic of the var: the distress of overcoming Guru Arjan’s execution. 

Gurdas reframes the death as a redemptive event, the full significance 
of which will be revealed at a later point in history. Both the cotton boll and 


14. That the divine’s ways cannot be explained is a euphemism related to speaking 
about death. 


15. Madder’s flowers are small and yellow; its roots are red and yield a red dye. In contrast to 
madder, safflower has larger yellow flowers, but they produce a weak dye. 
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the fruit of a great tree go laughing to their death (thereby denying their 
tormentors victory), while a million others ripen to replace them (also a 
statement of defiance). Stanza 17 offers the consolation that Sikh practices 
(namely, worshipping the feet of other Sikhs) will carry the Panth through 
these difficult times. Stanza 18 offers further detail about bearing unbear- 
able burdens. The last three stanzas assert that individual Sikhs are like 
trees in Baba (“Father”) Nanak’s ever-growing orchard, and their destiny 
is to suffer now so they can subsequently rise as high as the North Star, 
which was linked in lore to the legend of a character named Dhruv. It is 
significant that Dhruv is described as a Gurmukh, consistent with the idea 
in the Guru Granth that the pious Sikh achieves a spiritual prominence 
equal to the most exalted saints of lore." 

As the opening to Gurdas’s corpus, this var would have provided a 
powerful statement about sacrifice, suffering, and ultimate redemption 
to a community recently humiliated and devastated by India’s imperial 
machinery. In the final line of the first stanza, Gurdas refers to the Guru’s 
Sikhs as benevolent. The Sikh technique for transcendence comes from 
being oriented to others, effacing one’s self, and sinking low. Looking back 
at stanza 2, the “cup of love” may refer both to the fearless state of love and 
the foot-washing ritual (see also stanza 16). 

Stanza 17 appears to equate the use of the phrase Vahigiiru (“hail Guru’) 
with singing the Guru's shabad. The jivan mukat (“liberated in life”) is a 
concept borrowed from the Gurus’ hymns, and in the context of drinking 
from “love’s cup” seems to reference fearlessness in the face of death. In 
stanza 15, the word for the diver who recovers the pearl sounds like “the 
one who lives after death” (mar jivara). The last line of this stanza alludes 
to the idea that sacrifice makes life worthwhile, or fulfilled (saphal). Stanza 
3’s equation of murda (“corpse”) and murid (“disciple”) now appears to 
work on multiple levels. Stanza 18 discloses that Sikhs who are shedding 
tears, presumably in mourning, should arrive at the “Guru’s tank’ —a ref- 
erence to the sacred pool in Amritsar. This stanza alludes to phrases of 
impermanence in Guru Nanak’s bani, as well as to the comparison of the 
Sikh path to a sword’s edge in Guru Amardas’s hymns.” 


16. According to Gurinder Singh Mann, Gurdas’s position that “only the most prominent 
saints of the other traditions were on equal level with the Sikhs of the Guru” is consistent 
with the treatment of the bhagats in inclusion in the Sikh scripture; Mann, Making of Sikh 
Scripture, 8. 


17. GG, 918, 1014, 1027. 
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Gurdas’s repeated allusions to elements of imperial society are particu- 
larly remarkable. A gem on the emperor’s necklace (7), sesame oil on his 
brow (9), and a coin in the imperial treasury (12) reveal an undercurrent of 
Sikh political resistance, given the context of Mughal persecution in which 
he wrote. Even the opium drunk in stanza 13 would have been enjoyed in the 
majlas (“soirée”) of the aristocracy. Elsewhere in his poetry, the Sikh congre- 
gation is likened to a soirée, with its attendees drinking from the metaphori- 
cal cup of the Guru’s hymns. In those references, Guru Hargobind, the true 
emperor, hosts the party—a clever reference to the congregation in worship. 

The number of stanzas in this var, twenty-one (Punjabi ikkis), sounds the 
same in Punjabi as the phrase “one deity” (ik is)."’ Elsewhere in his poetry, 
mention of the “twenty-one” connotes a transcendent quality to be contrasted 
to the “twenty,” which refers to the profane or the common. For example, in 
stanza 14, I translate a phrase in the penultimate verse as “from profane to 
sacred.” However, it would literally read “from twenty to twenty-one.” This 
vars twenty-first stanza incorporates that transcendence toward God by 
pithily summarizing a hope for spiritual transcendence conveyed through- 
out the previous twenty stanzas.” The var concludes with the idea that the 
divine’s ways are unknowable, implying that what appears to be painful in 
the present is only so because we lack the divine’s long perspective. 


a HisaayAte 
gel se TSH at Sta II 


Griatfs nord ata ugE UTSt SH3g Td II 

udts nory festang ve Hdd t ALS HeETdII 
weld dus afd ay verHtd als endl 

fran fran of fete Aha A3 Medes mud II 

HEH ASH LSS Jd HSS AGH dd Hafe Cardiil 

Wa Hats denete fee ate sats aa farre eta |! 
ugguardt dg fumrd 141 


18. GG, 7 (et rahi pati pavaria chartai hoe ikts). Christopher Shackle calls Guru Nanak’s use 
of twenty-one a matter of “problematic interpretation,” but connoting a sense of “what lies 
beyond creation, i.e. God”; Christopher Shackle, A Guru Nanak Glossary (London: SOAS, 
University of London, 1981), 27. 


19. In 24.9, Gurdas refers to the “twenty-first” as a stage of transcending the “twenty” 
(vartman vthi visve hoi ikth sahaj ghari diai). 
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He v olet vas J ory Tete det @stet 
Ulan Udy H3y fesg de dfs ad fee Stet 
WO Aa t de sls wWelet det Stet! 

“ify ge Hoel sud Bsa de df det 
fufsar He feHTet} fun fumes utfe fustet i 
i din Het BS AS GH AH Ud dar daftet i 
THY WY eB d HAAS 211 


HEH td H Yd 3 fH fefs Als Bet oatetl 
met tafe gu da Td are aa cals date 
afa qeTW foeH d UA es ydt saStet 

HS vole ude df wry Tete onty oAtet 
Jen da fhetke afag us ad setet 7 
Hoe dfe Hdte aetet 113 11 


Sdal He sraviarst dat eu fest |efsrret i 
Bal Wodd Fe dfs ugare Hst fru AHH I 
Bat Yet Ang Ha fear Ast Tet 

Sdal UGH usd MAS WES ATS AdEeH II 

fag ufe oa Au fifa 28 ofa Ba Ba Saret i 
We give utang ast ufs 3 ATE HeTeH I 
my Tete & mY TEE 18 II 


Md Sat AS Hp fas nee fas Te ethos" |! 
walt tur uGsdd AS fodhs Te forra ATT 
aS tha Shsdd AS aS aes es UdeaTN II 
thud d3 UST T AES Sed Usd UTS II 

malt Se Gare J fhe Cw ala ad aaa" || 
fag ate stete oH ust neta useuara Il 
fofe 38 Hag fara 1y 1 


dq HAS AHS TT aT ua fas etd Il 
udst Gute adha ys HATS Fat ASST II 


20. Though the Lamba and Javaddi Manuscripts agree here, Jaggi’s edition includes the 
following verse: 


ddl U sfoon aa Tatty He Totty Hatet (“Falling at feet, adhering to traditions, the 
Guru’s Sikhs adhere to the Guru’s teachings.”) 


21. In the Javaddi Manuscript, the words are: Fad fears". 
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Bus HIS ach ulge uth vet sd II 

Hd mMece nifar a dfs fumrdt FHS fled 1 
dashud fig afe & es AHS vss fas | 
ue SoH e dathh que Hdd ad fea Tl 
ole fre da ad NEI 


alat foaat ves ata fgatt & ful gat de 
foaat fer Haat HS Hod afe fefa Hate I 
foast Hfy earehh Hfus fot sraTS Sel 
foas ata nrahh ue ues ata far ze 
deat ya fete ufea ch festa ate well 
Hst Hea difenr ufsag 8 ag ude ll 

une HHS Tt fe8e 119 II 


Bs ds SIAM wr 3 ae A fess 

day ¢ us ofea arfe adtet us@uara | 
wud edt AHH edhug HY|S atta fla | 
fun 3 defo du Aa al Hares VA STS II 
dH 6S uddle dfs uteta ed Ad fafa Sta II 
fea fea We Aefent vd vet fefs Sat TAT II 
fFe vies Eo UAT INCI 


Bde (33 de fm ated ate o ory Teter | 
eo Halts ether dfe fagata Hata HaTtent | 

ag ute ulti df 28g ug easter 

ufs3 ufez ufsg afe ufsrra fife ofa AY Ufa I 
tte ute Fete as chug Afa fade Fetes II 
ane dor cen ured neta ate wea I 

ae de 5 es TTT ICI 


df ese fa fete din 36 8 caren il 

udt df aus of ca afk off ary fatten it 

vg fils eafe eur & 8 afg afg fe Sater 
fiefs fife Gatimr ate ate ata 3 aster 
sfe efe ofa vatee 2 2 vy gets darfear 
adt acte afent Fet oat Af Aten I 

Bre ane dE aft N90 |! 


we df nad a df& ofs gat fefs oA 
dfe faay TdhrEes' BS WSs SS fea! 
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feaz fase HIF es 2B fea v fea HORII 

fea gue BY dfs 23 eBe Ho Hels EAI 

BH es 3fe o mredt TaHY AY SS vif TAI 

fri@ fre State 3f3 es 13 £38 fete fefs cart TAI 
fod VBES Td HIT TA NAVI 


df arfefe fasha 33 d3 afa due SAI 
afe af ae aehh ast HAT 3S TAI 

une gost aren det afe Hfonrg fear ll 
wis wis ug unrSbats Set ote rete JAI 
Wdd dal dka St Se ANGST aA II 

cans frat ue wife noate fete nS AGA 
WS & Hod Us UA 1921 


UAH oer df a ue nieta df ya AH II 
eH Uns ve dfe da fadatt es fuse ll 
dat dat 33h fea g fea sae Uae II 
yt Cufd wwe fue e fii sy Tel 

vy vy df Hote a Bg Uret dat dare il 
fugu floret HASH! Hat Sa Ara were ll 
mHSt df FH HABA AT! 1193 Il 


off sfour gH duet HB|S nedse nifstaor ll 
Hfent nenfenr ad ad dtatd fsa wefser il 
met ofs meretor urdt fete xigtg afoor 
fea ads ge df fha Seether fkog feor lI 
vo us fete usa ee ore fe3 afe fori 
do feats ease meafenrd ury ufEar it 
Hd ad efar fast 1198 II 


wedd ge Hoel alet dfs mamag wre II 
my dete AYe efy fro 2 Ha fefa AYE I 
Se dt ufo ge fry vst utg usts Bare il 
afs ad Hd Hes Ud Wan & my Sze ll 
ugefh ug@uard 6 ud dfe usd PE SEI 
3fS MSS MHS et HST WS O UST Ell 
HES FSH act eaAre N94 II 


dtd ca sch ean net aet ae St 
war df udehh did HS GAS at II 
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Wa Hats ad Hae fee TEN fa Hd HO AIS II 
HO fate HS t Be Ho Te fefe Te TSHTY Add II 
det o unre de ade H3de 3 atdl 

fis urgel geet oe nifys oH SoRfS AT? II 
feasr fy He ae utd 19€ Il 


ad fret a fry afe niefe frore gata 3a II 
Hee Hols Wears df fee Ta Hae 6 Het Fa" 
H3did UdHS tye! AG Halls fee nigt Var II 
etodd dd Hee 8 fugH hoes fy saa" 
ddt d unre df uae ae vasteq SalI 

Ude aes fas sed ata Sens viels dd fads ll 
Hes Hafs Het SS 1199 | 


fata fete fact es df ry ude ved afd BSI 
gants stea afte nig sia sig Ug ues II 
Tel ues ad wwe ATE SIS AHS Il 

ddt d ura de us Afsag selfs farsi 
aa AH3d UGH TH CAS Hst ote vers 11 
eed foot »mdth gefhat afe aati ure 1 
aatty Sul fusy flmrs atl 


DSd nels JeTe' WB S YNZ Eyre 

Tatd Bate BY 6s fra EF BY SY 3 ASI 
By By faa satifangd oy Baths Ga gas II 
BY a qos fete sy yas on fefs we 
fhad ad A fhogeo Toute Ara Hal's dat He II 
ddt o uae df Afsg 2 us Gg sve II 

Jen ate 3 ate free W9t ll 


of fea de nsy df shh fea vse aft fear 
fs Cfo Aas AIS’ Tals HdHS HASla fear | 
Hod ast Hurd} Hes ASH Ad ae fear 
nifys facte Hoel fasd sd fAA Ha frat iI 
HIS ATS H3y @ HOA Anat ds mfyar i 

ad nddI Woe! 3d vad fore fa fear ll 
my dete MHS HfEat Io II 


df fore sails afa daufu y dfa ane Ufent 
303 eee dfe Sfenr ye fanre arty feefenr | 
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HS @a fefs Hats afe fogss eH Marth vatent II 
de Ydn 33h adfa ugere vedd ferfent ll 

eu Ue cuted ude afd ugsTy AetfeEnt || 
mfsats afs wfs nan Jd nae ae dtag 3 nrfenr || 
TSHTY HY SB MSY SATE 112411 


VAR 5 
Royal Road, Path of the Pious 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


Gurmukhs attend the holy assembly—they do not mingle elsewhere. 
Gurmukhs’ path is the easy way—others wander in wile. 
Gurmukhs’ castes [varn] blend like the flavor of the betel leaf.? 
Gurmukhs set their sights, but not on the philosophers’ six 
perspectives.’ 
Gurmukhs’ doctrines are firm—they do not deviate toward 
any other. 
Gurmukhs practice the shabad, wavering not from feet falling.’ 
Gurmukhs frolic in fond affection. (5.1) 


Gurmukhs worship the One, single-minded, without distraction. 

Gurmukhs are self-effacing; they are liberated in this life. 

Listening to the Guru’s shabad, they conquer the most 
treacherous fort. 

Becoming feet-dust, they know they are guests in the world. 

They serve the Guru’s Sikhs as their own parents, siblings, and 
friends. 

Casting away double-dealing and deceit, they plant the shabad 
deep in their hearts 

To renounce all that is false. (5.2) 


1. In Indian culture, betel leaf is chewed with a variety of other ingredients, which are mixed 
in the mouth to achieve a distinctive red hue. The word for caste here is varn, which literally 
means “color.” 


2. The six perspectives refer to six Darshanas, or schools of philosophy. 


3. A reference to the ritual of touching another's feet in greeting. 
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Each of the four castes enacts its own duty. 
Six perspectives and six books promote six ways. 
Servants act in the ways of their masters, 
Merchants perform the business of trade, 
Farmers sow seeds in the occupation of farming, 
Artisans meet all together in the workshop, 
And Sikhs worship in the holy assembly. (5.3) 


Drunks flock to other drunks, while the sober stick together. 
Gamblers gamble together, and sinners sin together. 
Thieves enjoy the company of other thieves, as do thugs. 
Comics humor each other, and slanderers seek gossip out. 
Swimmers swim in tandem, leaving nonswimmers together. 
The miserable seek each other to share their grief. 

The Guru’s Sikhs meet in the assembly. (5.4) 


Some work as oracles, some teach, and others practice medicine. 

Some are kings, others are princes, some others are chiefs. 

There are shopkeepers, jewelers, and makers of fine inlaid work. 

Some are apothecaries, others are grocers, some make their living 

as brokers. 

Each of the million professions is proud of its occupation. 

The Guru’s Sikhs collect in the assembly, detached amidst desire, 
Steeped in the shabad, they speak the Ineffable! (5.5) 


Celibates, ascetics, long-living adepts, the Yogis and their 
followers, 
Gods and goddesses, sages and demons, fierce deities and ghosts, 
Tribes of celestials, Elysian nymphs, and the players of 
great tricks; 
A million otherworldly beings are terrorized by double 
devotions, and 
Are controlled by selfishness.* Gurmukhs enjoy the assembly. 
Worshipping the One as one, losing themselves in the teachings, 


They understand impermanence. (5.6) 


4. A play on multiple lines from the hymn Jap. 
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Many are the ways of restraint, many sacrifices, and many 
penances; 

Many are the boons and uncanny feats; false is the magic and the 
trickery. 

Many worship heroes, female adepts; shrines and temples. 


Many are the techniques of breathing that confuse and make 
heads spin. 

There are a million positions to perfect, and countless postures 
causing awe. 

Some are amazed by alchemy; some are blinded by miracles, 

Fasts and feasts, practices and performances, boons and curses. 

But there is no place outside the Guru’s shabad in the assembly. 

Each fake trick takes a hundred guises. (5.7) 


Astrologers give omens of nine planets and twelve signs. 

Spells, charms, and exorcisms are one after the next: 

Donkey cries, dog barks, cat meows, sounds of hawk and hyena, 

Men and women, fire and water, sneezes, farts, and burps are 

portents! 

Some worry each day and each hour, at each compass point. 

A bride cannot please one groom when her attention is so divided; 
Gurmukhs simply find the far shore. (5.8) 


Streams flow to the Ganga until they merge with it.° 
The magic stone turns the eight metals to gold. 
Sandalwood’s fragrance turns reeds to forests, the barren 
bear fruit. 
Six seasons or twelve months? Knowers see no divisions. 
The four castes, six perspectives, and twelve ways whirl the world. 
Gurmukhs see® only the assembly—on their path they avoid 
double dealing, 
Minds merge to behold the One. (5.9) 


How many Brahmin priests work for each household? 
Collecting dates for births, initiations, betrothals and deaths, 


5. A reference to the tributaries of the famous Ganga river of North India. 


6. A play on darshan above, the six perspectives of philosophy, it also means “to see.” 
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They go around telling about traditions, customs, and righteous 
decisions, 
They play great tricks on their patrons to reap their own rewards, 
They sing of great heroes, great ancestors, and matriarchs: 
But without the Guru's shabad and assembly, all are bound 
to rebirth, while 
Gurmukhs are diamonds strung on a garland. (5.10) 


The emperor’s beloved princes march in his army. 

The emperor leads the way, followed by nobles and soldiers. 

Dolled up are his dancing girls. But the princes dress simply. 

At the court all the imperial attendants are held to account. 

The best seats will be reserved for the most duteous servants. 

By the Guru’s grace, Gurmukhs serve the Emperor of emperors, 
And find eternal joy. (5.11) 


A million stars shine in the darkness but disperse at sunrise. 
When the lion roars, the deer take flight with abandon. 
Seeing the great gariid,’ a million snakes slide into their holes. 
Birds, on sight of the royal hawk, cannot find escape. 
The world’s deceit ends at the holy assembly. 
The true Guru, the true king, strikes at the double-dealers, 

scatters the rebels! 

Gurmukhs know his conquests. (5.12) 


The true Guru, the true emperor, has set Gurmukhs on the 
royal road. 

Having conquered five foes,® he destroys deceit and dubious 
devotion. 

When we are steeped in the shabad, death’s deputy comes not near. 

The true realm is the holy assembly; yet the turncoats may split 
into twelve ways. 


7. A great serpent-killing bird of lore. 


8. Lust, greed, clinging, anger, and pride. 
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Living by the maxim of fond affection, we adhere to 
contemplation, charity, and purity. 
We live detached amidst desire like a lotus in a pond, by 


Self-effacing, not self-promoting. (5.13) 


As subjects we live at the mercy of the king’s writ. 

Our grandparents were congratulated with songs of joy when we 
were born. 

When we wed: songs of mirth and jest; 

At death: crying and wailing, eulogies from minstrels. 

But in the assembly, Gurmukhs steep in an everlasting song of joy, 

Which is beyond the books of west and east, beyond birth 
and death, 


And keeps us detached amidst desire. (5.14) 


Gurmukhs walk the easy path; deniers’? wander on twelve ways. 

Gurmukhs cross to shore; deniers drown in life’s ocean. 

Gurmukhs are liberated here; deniers are born and reborn. 

Gurmukhs find the fruit of joy; deniers secure only pain. 

Gurmukhs abide in the court; deniers are thrashed in the city 

of death. 

Gurmukhs are self-effacing; deniers burn in the fire of selfishness. 

Rare are the truly devoted. (5.15) 


A dear daughter is reared lovingly in her parents’ home, 
Beloved by her siblings, adored by her grandparents. 
They wed her, adorned and decorated, with a heavy dowry. 
Respected in her in-laws’ house, she establishes her dominion. 
She enjoys delight in her beloved’s bed, all the flavors are hers 

to taste. 
Lore, virtue, and tradition agree: she achieves liberation thus. 

She enjoys the fruit of joy. (5.16) 


The whore, with many lovers, commits every variety of sin. 
She belongs to no country, and brings ill repute to her clan. 
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Sinking in sin, she drowns others too—ever quaffing poison. 

She is the flute to lure the deer, the lamp to burn the moth, 

Lost here and hereafter, she is the weight that sinks a ship. 

Such is the fate of the deniers: losing life in enemy assemblies. 
They are bastard sons of whores. (5.17) 


Unaware in childhood, a baby spends his days in play. 
Deluded in youth’s splendor, greed, lust, and slander attract him, 
He ages in these tangles, most of all he is tangled in family 
matters. 
Frail and without faculty, an old man mutters a thousand names. 
Blind, dumb, and crippled: his body tired, his mind still wanders. 
He wanders through the myriad life forms without assembly, 
Guru, or shabad. 
A lost opportunity is gone forever! (5.18) 


The swans do not leave Mansar; cunning cranes spend their lives 
in mud. 

The koyl bird is loyal to the mango tree; the crow drifts from wood 
to wood. 

A cow’s butter raises families; what do dogs produce? 

Unwavering trees bear fruit; wanderers bear nothing. 

Water is cool, fire burns: one is humble, the other vain, 

Gurmukhs self-efface while the denier fools self-promote. 

Dubious devotion brings only ruin. (5.19) 


Elephants, deer, moths, fish, and bees are each ruined by one 

obsession.” 
But humans are confounded by five kinds of allures! 
Desire and want only add flames to the fire of dissatisfaction. 
Deniers, consumed by passions, wander about bewildered. 
Gurmukhs walk the royal road of the true Guru, the true emperor. 
When we walk with the holy assembly, thugs and thieves flee 

in fear 

So we can arrive with our profit. (5.20) 


10. Respectively: the touch of another, the sound of the hunter’s horn, the sight of the flame, 
the taste of bait, and the scent of nectar. 
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One boatman ferries many to the far shore. 

One commander leads the armies of the great sultans. 

One watchman walks the block, even chiefs sleep in ease. 

One groom is wed at a time, but many join his marriage party. 

One emperor rules a land, the subjects may be Hindus or 
Muslims. 

The true Guru is the true emperor; the Guru’s shabad is his 
standard." 


I give myself to whom the Guru accepts! (5.21) 


Explanatory Remarks 


The verses of the previous var emphasized meekness and submission in 
the face of hardship. Var 5 further employs those traits to portray the ideal 
Sikh, or Gurmukh (“Guru-facing”). Collectively, the whole body of Sikhs is 
the Gurmukh Panth, or “pious community.” The var opens by describing 
the exclusive nature of this community and how it circumscribes the life 
of its members. 

Exclusive loyalty is the hallmark of the Sikh, says Gurdas, and the 
entire Gurmukh Panth is a distinct organization (1). The Gurmukh wor- 
ships only in the holy assembly and does not join with any other congre- 
gation. Gurmukhs have a radical disregard for the caste background of 
their co-religionists, for in the Sikh Panth all castes mix into one. They 
enact the Guru’s teachings and do not falter from the “feet-falling tradi- 
tion” (pairi painda), a set of hospitality and initiation practices that Gurdas 
says keep Sikhs humble. Because these practices are unique to the Sikh 
tradition, they also underscore Sikh distinction amid other religions. For 
example, Gurdas reports that Sikhs of his day touched one another’s feet 
in a gesture of welcome. Unlike religious initiations where new members 
of a community drank the foot wash of their master, Gurdas’s contem- 
poraries practiced a reversed ritual in which established members of the 
community washed the feet of newcomers and drank the sullied water. 

This vars lack of a stanza invoking the divine to mark a new beginning 
suggests continuation from the previous var. This is supported by the second 
line of the second stanza, which follows var 4’s discussion of suffering by 


u. In the original Punjabi, Gurdas locates the shabad as present in the sadh sangat, or holy 
assembly. 
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stating that Gurmukhs hold no enmity in their hearts. The Sikh conquers the 
best-defended fort. Not only is the Sikh Panth exclusive, like a caste group ora 
trade guild, it will triumph because it is built on an unshakeable foundation. 

Sikhs maintain strict boundaries with others’ religious beliefs and 
practices. The Sikh is not to follow any of the deities, demons, or demigods 
of other faiths, and is not afraid of death (6). Further, Gurdas denounces 
a litany of filial rituals and practices, including the ritual announcement 
of births, shaving of heads, betrothal, and worshipping of deceased co- 
wives. He proclaims that by renouncing these practices, like the wearing 
of sacred threads, the Sikh finds something more valuable than a gar- 
land strung with diamonds (10). Stanza 10 also castigates the authority of 
Brahmin priests as household clerks and record keepers. 

After the first ten stanzas establish the uniqueness of the Sikh Panth, 
the eleventh boldly declares that the Guru of the Sikhs is the only emperor, 
and the Sikh tradition is the “royal road” (gadi rah), leading to liberation— 
a path of conduct perhaps comparable to the “straight road” (strat) and 
“way to the water” (sharia) of Islam. The Gurmukhs and the deniers (man- 
mukhs, “the self-oriented”) are distinguished by a great divide. In stanza 
13, Gurdas tells us that Sikhs adhere to fond affection (bhau bhagti) and 
adhere to Guru Nanak’s principles of contemplation, charity, and purity 
(nam, dan, isnan). Life-cycle references in stanzas 14, 16, and 18 lay bare 
Punjabi cultural understandings to make the claim for the Gurmukhs’ lib- 
eration and the denier’s entrapment in the rebirth cycle. Gurdas believes 
that the difference between the two is that Sikhs worship the one, true 
deity in the correct way, while the others are caught up in delusional prac- 
tices. The way of the deniers is a treacherous path that brings ruin (19), 
but the Sikhs walk the royal road: protected by the Guru-emperor, they are 
like merchants who arrive home with their profits (20). The Gurmukhs 
have nothing to fear, while the deniers will be thrashed in the hereafter. 
The true Guru is like a protective nightwatchman, to whom the poet offers 
himself in sacrifice. The royal Guru's standard is the shabad (21) 

The “deniers” that he rebukes here are particular groups that raise anxi- 
eties about individual Sikhs’ membership in times of trial and tribulation. 
Gurdas is probably most concerned about participation in the congrega- 
tion by members of the rival sectarian group, Prithi Chand’s followers. 
Disparaging statements about non-Sikhs can be read as a marked depar- 
ture from the more tolerant Sikh opinion. Yet in other poems Gurdas is 
more than conciliatory toward other religious groups, endorsing tolerance. 
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I Afsaayate 
aanfy de Wa Hat das Afar axa o TSI 
wonfy ug Ades add Ua 5 Bas yal 
TaHfy ede Meds df da Ada 3HS ud | 
TaHfy PAHS CUS! fan UIAS UGHS Addl 
Touts forges His t ent ste Bate 3 us 
adoHfy Hae auger U Udt Uo afaath o ail 
aanfy ste sas Tans 11911 


aoHfy fea node fra His df 3 df efest il 
aaHfy ary aetiar Ales Hats 6 SHH fUST II 
dd Suey »ren afs Ale es fees arg fAT 
det d unre df ugast Afar df fas" II 

aoHfy He cathe arate Ht fue set fst 
cots efar ufe afa qaHfS AEE HafS Ho FAST II 
als deag ag afas* 11211 


mue mue fefs fete wie edo AS UGH Udell 
fant Cano fen WH TH ye aH adel 
mue mue Atod Tad ATE FIT ade II 
mue nue gen fefa eurct erutg He II 
nue mue os fete ate AS face die! 
adtard ada ways fefs rte free 
HGH Tafhy une 13 1I 


MHS dats MHS Het Het NS ade 
pdt pari gagHt ach adel 

dada fugdat oat oat fufs eH odie ll 
HAatant ffs HAA vast Tas Eura fuse 
Hos Hast 3g 3g 3g 3de 

cht eftarfanr fits ffs nue wy de 
WoHdlfs dette Ae I 


aet ufss Asat fur ot Se ATE II 
aot ant a to HIS UCU mye || 
act aa Hoe & A HGadt ASS ATE II 
umd udgart det earest fagh AHe II 
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m3 Hots HA Be fads feats afa ave Tee II 
WoHafs adathy ffs am fete for eae II 
Hee Hats fs nsY Bae IY II 


Ast Ast fed Ate? Aaa fH oS Td VBI 
vel de sda 308 UguS ag NBII 

Te TYE usd fad AY TSS ag YS 
THA TOSS vs Be vielg eA SE PIS II 
Jen nels HS ot TaHfy Wana GA as Il 
fea He fea ararge aaHfs airy aete Ads II 
vse Ate uf fafa 3S Well 


HS AS HAH dH Ad AY BU WS US FS Il 
fafa fafa fafa unds ag 33 43 Stee METS II 
elaraue natet Hat HATE feaTe wed Il 

yda dsa duat foest agy sfeignh wd il 
fhome udd we Jo fod” a@sa sy Jd il 
UTdH Hel GAPS! ATH'S ATTY MTS II 

unt 203 Gurdé ed Hau fhe Hafs Bed Il 
WaHdlfs dd Hee fee Te 3 ulks 38 Sad II 
ag fea diet HE ed 11911 


HGS Hdd ehade 58 Gg wad aH tag 
aHE ce MGA aoHet UATE UTATST II 
aed a3 fasion fes Hest fares SSI 
od yay uel nats fea ue fasat EgsTS" II 
fats ed sa SdH feHHS ATA AAT II 
Zoe afd GHEH BY Ud vat fae ge sag 
aaHfy Fe es uta Bsa It II 


Sela SS SIS Tid Hat didtea Tet 

mHe oS fea wg oft ueH UGH AvO ASTI 
BUS SH Zeus Mes Hes ale Jeo Hetil 
fan gf wad Hd afg HS ASO EAT aetI 
wd edo fan tans! Wd ee Se HS BET 
TaHfy Fans Wana day Hater elas Set 
fea ufs fra nafoe Get tt 
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Sad wela Add feasthd Safes Te 

THfe Sele Hae HIS Ude Ade Bell 

dist gat ast UGH BA Med eterg Tae II 

afd agsts ays fete ute vate dle deel 

nd Hdd Habufs Ash HES esat eel 

Wa Hats ad Aad fee uf ule AH Vet fede Il 
aanfy dtd fe ude 1901! 


BHad hivls SsS UTSAS We HOA II 
usr mt date fue Afs Guar fume 
afe afe ntefo ate) Gfe Hone Are Hae II 
furnsard eatdinits waar dfs urd ere | 
md 2et A Bale He nels arg GATE II 
usa ufsAg A adHfy ed3 dd UdATe Il 
Wd HIS ofS Ae AAI 


ad BY nidd fete ufan ats a HS act 

Hig ya fhasrest Sat ate o ure user 
faxttug a3 fafonr ust exe BY UBet Il 

ddg Hoa [fy ela a cuts HS 5 Set 

wd tere Aad fete Farats fHfs eaHfs Set II 
Hfsagd AS usa elas Hts HEAT SET II 
TaHfy WS WE ASST 119211 


Hfsagd AS usa TaHfy ast og vetent I 
dn us afd 33 eff voHls ent oe fHefent lI 
Hee Hols Be VSS" AH Warst Sf o orfenr | 
auy wed ee afg WoHas He Ya eAEnT || 
a8 sas 3 43 ¢ on ww feHaS fester ll 
fA@ AS vets aes J Hear fete Bean garfen | 
my Tete @ my Teen 1193 II 


om ude df a wad gad ehh eoret 
THe dessa sala wefa df earet 
des 9 frochr edt est eff 30 erretii 

dee fuce uftar 6 fe MBE TH OHH II 
WoHafs AY Afse aaHfy Ara Harts feesret II 
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ee asad ade AHfe Hofe misus gavel 
nm feta fara Zaret 119811 


aonfe ug HIBS HON dd ere fede 

aaHfy uta Surftet HoHY Sens fete sae i 
aaHfy Fea Hats afa HoHfy feta fefa FofH Hd II 
Toute Fe 2s uted HOH BY eS ey Bde 
Toute edad Haug Hoy AHUfs SZ Ade II 
arate ary deter HoHY JBN nas ASE II 

get neta fess Fe 94 1 


teas ufg eset He Ue udt hac 

fefs faae Saat orafa weta Huge I 

BY vats Hed gS wa Aa Hts See 
Wdds uf Hoahh Hest ude HAST I 

HY He fug Anat ests SAS Het Aterdt ll 

Ba ee Te fama feta mau Asta He Srp 
aTaHfy HY 2s fags arat 19E II 


fag ag fst dhe Afs qe uy aH Il 
Bag tH wad fg uate & meST Fell 
set 38 doa Hoe fro df uTe ll 

ust da fhoa fa@ cua df usa Aer Il 
udt Hott Aged usd Sat Ud See II 

HOHY HO MS U3 de PAS Halls SdH SBE II 
ent us fase Wee 1199 II 


Hf a de ws af wea te fefa ferell 

at fafs SoHE Ud 35 US ud fe Bel 
faata dur Ars feta Ha WS ude STE Il 
a3 de Hf die df are gosfanr gaze ll 
nigt dex fg 35 Fat HO VIfeH Tell 
HUHaTS dd Hee fee BY UeTHIT pfs See II 
MBA Tat Ta S are NACI 

JH 6 S38 HOH dS wd sure fefa wre 
ates 88 nig efe |efe efe are gare Fare II 
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eae ? defo aster aret dian 2H etre 

Hes faa fogss ust foges HEA vd fefh well 
mia sat AS Abas faa Ca ater feusre ll 
THEY niry aretfentt HOHY Hoy mY Tee II 


Urn ae ere age 19tt ll 


a fyat Hie usa fs fras feas sft ude i 
HEH edt UA dal Un es gus adel 

MAT HOH! atfeet Jay Hal od da ede 
HOHY en ste afar S3egH ute see II 
Hfsdd AS ufsAg TaHfy ast ahs Tse Il 
Hoaxes ffs wee str ae ofa da sell 
Baw fon ufs forde 12011 


dat ofs Surfer gS Ud HEH HITE" 

ond feq fore" SHAD Hal A ASSET II 

fed HIS ua df foot Hefs ugaTet II 

ost fea dest gas wet afa fronret | 
ufsarg fea Hee fefs da usr fie HASHES" 
Afsdd AT ufsAT AHS dd Hae SATS" 
Hfsdid Udd fs AAS 112411 


12. Jaggi’s edition splits the words: Ed 3. 
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Falling at Feet, We Conquer 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


The Guru is perfect and true, for whom the Perfect One 
commissioned a perfect place: 

The perfect holy assembly, reciting the perfect maxim, belongs to 
the Perfect One. 

He started the perfect path of Gurmukhs with its perfect elixir 
of love. 

Behold the Perfect One’s perfect glimpse, hear the sound of the 
perfect shabad. 

The Perfect One set up the perfect seat, having created the perfect 
throne. 

The holy assembly is truth’s realm, whose residents sway in divine 
adoration. 

Truth’s form is God’s true Name, so the Guru teaches the way of 
wisdom, 

And enamors his Sikh. (6.1) 


The All-Capable, Cause of Causes, does the holy assembly’s 
bidding. 

The Great Donor, patron of the holy assembly, fills great treasuries. 

The Transcendent took form as Guru and steeps in the assembly 
as shabad. 

None who practice austerity, excess, or fixed concentration can 
have his audience. 

Sikhs of the assembly are his children—they eat and wear what 
he gives. 
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The Guru lives as a householder, and householding Sikhs fall at 
his feet, 
For he keeps them detached amidst temptation. (6.2) 


Having risen at the ambrosial dawn, they bathe in the River. 
Settling into the Fathomless, with single mind they repeat the 
Guru’s Jap. 
Brows adorned red,' they go to sit in the saints’ society. 
Steeped in the sound of the shabad, they hear and sing the 
Guru's hymns. 
Alive in fond affection they celebrate the Gurus’ holy days. 
Saying Sodar at dusk, they join their hearts in the assembly. 
Singing divine praise in Sohila at night, they distribute 
sacrament (parsad). 
The beloved enjoy the fruit of joy. (6.3) 


Expanding from one command the Formless took form, 
Creating wind, water, and fire, installing heaven and earth. 
In each fiber lie a million universes of unending expansion! 
Far One, Full One; Inaccessible, Unperceivable, Indescribable, 
Untraversable. 
The devotee-adoring Creator is only grasped in love's cup. 
The banyan’s subtle seed expands to become a massive tree. 
In each fruit are hidden other seeds, from one to a million. 
The Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit yields love’s elixir! Sikhs love their Guru. 
Immortal, the true Guru resides in the holy assembly, realm_ 
of truth. 
Fond affection liberates Gurmukhs. (6.4) 


The shabad is the Guru of Wind, hail to the Guru who sounds 
the shabad. 

Purifying water-as-father, God initiated the Gurmukhs’ 
humble path, 

Made mother earth supreme, and united warp and woof. 

The two nurses are night and day, who amuse the world-babe. 


1. Ina later stanza Gurdas reveals that the dust of feet is the mark on Sikhs’ brows (6.8, see 
also 23.3). This is a Mughal mark of discipleship and an Indic mark of auspiciousness. 
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Gurmukhs’ live in ease for they, self-effacing, merge with the holy 
assembly; 

Beyond birth and death, they engage the ways of liberation-in-life. 

Teachings are their mother, contentment is their father; learning, 
they find freedom. 

Patience and righteousness are their siblings, restraint is their 
offspring. 

The Guru is the pupil; the pupil, the Guru. One to the next they 
know the mystery. 


Tasting the fruit of joy, Gurmukhs speak 
the Unspeakable. (6.5) 


Visiting as guests, we live untempted amidst temptation; 
Like a lotus in the water: unattached, focused on the sun. 
In the assembly, merged with the shabad, disciple and 
master unite. 
The Guru’s Sikhs may be of four castes, but their assembly is 
the true realm. 
Self-effacing, they take on a new hue like the chewed betel. 
The six philosophies yearn for this, the twelve paths read 
their books. 
Six seasons,’ twelve months, but there is only one sun and 
one moon. 
Merging the sun’s twelve months and moon’s sixteen phases, 
Surpassing all dual forms, Gurmukhs together contemplate One. 
Falling at feet, they conquer the world. (6.6) 


Enacting the Guru’s teachings, they practice feet-falling. 

Taking refuge in feet, feet-dust is the holy mark on their brows. 

Rewriting their fate, speaking of the Unspeakable exalts them. 

Radiating a deeper light, they worship neither sun nor moon. 

They are cured from the ails of selfishness, and find truth in the 
assembly; 

In the saints’ society, worshipping the Perfect One’s lotus feet, 

Hovering like bees, merged with joy. (6.7) 


2. Spring, summer, monsoon rains, fall, and two stages of winter. 
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A single, liberating glance from the Guru teaches the six 

perspectives, 
His divine light and his teachings bestow all forms of knowledge: 
Restrained to one woman, see all others as mothers and sisters; 
Avoid others’ property like Hindus and Muslims avoid beef 

and pork. 
The Guru’s Sikhs are householders, but discard “sacred” threads. 
The Guru’s Sikhs seek to know the Far One, to focus on the 

Full One. 

In the saints’ society, we achieve courtly honor.’ (6.8) 


Cows chew on grasses of many colors, but produce only white milk. 

Many are the hues of the forest, but all trees share the same 
essence.* 

Many view jewels but only the rare jeweler knows their worth. 

The best treasures are found in the holy assembly, where 
diamonds pierce diamonds. 

The immortal gaze of divine grace slakes the desire to seek any 
other sight. 

By the divine’s glance, the Perfect One’s light pervades each body. 

With assembly and Guru, we endure. (6.9) 


The assembly steeps in the shabad, uniting disparate sounds in 
one vibration.° 

The music flows, the shabad resounds, being sung with deep 
affection. 

The divine tune rings in the Gurmukhs’ bodies when a musician 
plucks strings. 

Reflecting on the Ineffable, they refrain from praise or slander. 

They speak sweetly when the Guru's teachings soften their hearts. 

No matter where it may be hidden, ants find their way to sugar, 

For which the cane is crushed. (6.10) 


3. In this verse, the holy assembly, or saints’ society, is implicitly compared to the divine 
court, where only the honorable are accepted (pati parvanai). 


4. In Indic lore, the essence that resides in trees is the fire element. 


5. Although there are myriad sounds (literally, the text says five) the rapt attention of those in 
the congregation focus solely on the sound of the shabad. 
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They desire the elixir of the lotus feet like a bumblebee. 
They surpass channels in the mind to find lasting joy. 
With every breath their hearts recite I-am-that, that-am-I.° 
They behold a rare beauty, steeped in a rare scent. 

Ocean of joy! Lotus feet! They find home in joy. 


Gurmukhs drink elixir from the fruit of joy to attain the 
ultimate state. 
In the holy assembly, they tell the untold. (6.11) 


The Gurmukhs’ hands are put to use by doing the Guru’s work. 

Fetch, fan, grind, and wash; drink the charanamrit. 

Put the Guru’s bani into books, and perform it with drums and 
strings. 

Salute your Guru-brothers, prostrate before them, and 
embrace them. 

Earn honestly, and give from your own hands. 

Touched by the touchstone, touch not another’s body or wealth. 

Worshipping other Sikhs, walk the way of affection. 


Be self-effacing, not self-promoting. (6.12) 


The Gurmukhs'’ feet liberate, for they walk the Guru's path. 

Walking to the Gurudvara, they find a place in the saints’ society.’ 

Running to benevolent acts, seeking out fellow Sikhs, 

Walking not to the double-dealing communities, resolute amidst 

desire, 

Living lives for liberation: the world lacks such truly compliant, 

Circumambulating Sikhs, practicing the feet-falling ways, 
Gurmukhs learn the mystery. (6.13) 


The Gurmukhs’ hearts are lit candles—with the cup of love they 
bear the unbearable. 

Single-minded, with divine discernment, they focus attention on 
the Far One. 


6. Soham hamsa: a phrase from Vedantic spirituality. 


7. The Gurudvara literally means “the Guru’s abode” and refers to a place where the congre- 
gation has audience with the Guru, perhaps to the holy shrine in Amritsar itself. 
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Steeped in the sound of the shabad, they learn the Guru's ineffable 
speech. 
Past, present, and future: they describe in the Indescribable, the 
Most Deep. 
Not wavered by the ways of the world, they wade through 
life’s waves. 
They are rafts in the world-ocean; thousands cross because of 
the one 
Who is benevolent, spreading joy. (6.14) 


Snakes wrap themselves around a special and sacred 

sandalwood tree. 
The magic stone is a type of rock, but not all rocks are magic. 
The diamond-headed snakes slither amongst common snakes. 
Swans discern pearls and gems from rocks amidst 

Mansar’s waves. 
The house-holding Sikhs are like the lotus, unaffected by the pond. 
Detached amidst desire, liberated-in-life [j7van mukti], disciplined. 

What praise can I offer the assembly? (6.15) 


Hail [dhan], True Guru! The Formless Maker of All Forms! 

Hail, the Sikh who hears the teachings and takes the Guru’s 
refuge. 

Hail, the Gurmukh’s path! Meeting the assembly we find our 
company. 

Hail, hail, Guru’s feet! Hail, the brow that touches them! 

Hail to the Guru! Hail, hail, the Sikh who seeks his audience! 

The compassionate Guru adores the loving, devoted Sikh, 

Erasing deceit and double-dealing. (6.16) 


Blessed [dhan] is the moment, second, minute, and hour; blessed 
is the date. 

Blessed is the day, blessed the night, blessed are the fortnight, 
month, and year. 

Blessed is the constellation in the sky when we renounce lust, 
anger, and conceit. 

Blessed is the union! More blessed than the best of the sixty-eight 
pilgrimages. 
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Arriving at the Gurudvara, one enjoys the immortal charanamrit. 
Steeped in the Guru’s teachings, one attains a fearless state of love. 
Deep in the shabad, members of the assembly pulse in the one 
essence. 
They thread a garland of priceless pearls. (6.17) 


Gurmukhs’ sweet speech reveals their sweet ways. 

Gurmukhs are focused on only One sight. 

Gurmukhs’ ears hear the shabad’s vibrations. 

Gurmukhs earn honestly—this is their worship, this is their 
homage. 

Gurmukhs walk the perfect path—this is their pilgrimage. 

Whatever Gurmukhs eat and wear surpasses austerity or 
indulgence. 

Gurmukhs sleep in deepest joy, fully aware, unperturbed. 

Householders—liberated in life, above the waves of fear’s ocean, 

Past boon or curse—reach the far shore. (6.18) 


The Guru is truth revealed; let your core focus be on the 
Guru’s form. 

On your tongue ought to be the core maxim: True Name, 
Creator Being. 

Let the charanamrit form the core of your worship, and you will 
enjoy love’s flavor. 

By Guru’s grace, may the all-pervading shabad enter you at the 
assembly. 

This path of Gurmukhs goes past all others; its teachings inspire 
unwavering acceptance; 

Beyond the books of east and west; untellable is its tale. 

It is knowledge, from profane to sacred. (6.19) 


A bucket’s head is forced down to collect water. 

The obstinate owl is not pleased at sun’s sight, nor the chakvt at 
the moon. 

The simmal tree bears no fruit; the bamboo benefits not from 
sandalwood’s scent. 

Feeding snakes milk does not diminish their poison. 

A tick on a cow drinks blood, not milk. 

Like all of them, I am up to no good! I turn favor to fault! 

Garlic will never smell like musk. (6.20) 
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Explanatory Remarks 


In var 6, Gurdas intentionally blurs the identities of the divine Creator and 
the particular human Gurus, making it difficult to discern whether any 
specific verse refers to God or Guru. Moreover, he often does not specify 
to which of the six Gurus he refers in any given poem: from Guru Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh tradition, to Guru Hargobind, the Guru during the 
time in which Gurdas composed his poems. Such ambiguity functions to 
lend creditability to the living Guru (Hargobind) and to underscore the 
ideological stance that each of the Gurus is a mouthpiece for the divine, 
and all share the same message and mission. 

Gurdas develops the idea that the Guru is mystically present in all 
Sikh assemblies via the teachings of Sikh scripture (bani, shabad, updes). 
Conflating the authority of Guru, scripture, and congregation, he provides 
the foundation for the eventual doctrines of Guru-Granth (scripture as 
Guru) and Guru-Panth (community as Guru) that became operative when 
the tenth Guru (d. 1708) abolished the office of the personal Guruship. The 
Gurus’ teachings animate the collective life of the assembly of saints (sadh 
sangat), or the Sikh Panth, infusing the essence of love’s elixir (prem ras, 
piram piala) to be found in the “fruit of joy” (gurmukh sukhphal)—Gurdas’s 
way to characterize the joy promised by the religious experience enjoyed 
in the Sikh assembly. Because the Gurmukhs are immersed in the joy of 
the shabad, God does the assembly’s bidding (2). 

Var 6 enumerates the Panth’s moral injunctions, beginning with what 
a Sikh needs to do in the course of a day to be on the right path. Gurdas 
emphasizes congregational worship in Sikh life (3), and names the three 
prayers for daily recitation that make up the first three compositions in 
Sikh scripture: Jap (“recite”), Sodar (“that house”), and Kirtan Sohila (“song 
of praise”). From var 6, we learn that the Sikh tradition of memorializing 
life events of the Gurus (gur-purab) predates Gurdas’s time. We also gain 
insight into the development of what became a broadly employed epithet 
for the divine, “Hail Guru” (vah-gurii, 5). 

The inception of the Sikh Panth is a culminating point in the history 
of divine creation, God’s presence is available in the cup of love (piram 
piala) and is present in the Sikh Panth, represented by the banyan tree 
(var, 4). The fruit of that tree is the blissful experience he calls Gurmukh 
sukhphal. Gurdas teaches that Sikhs ought to live in the world like guests 
(jag mahiman, 6), unattached to the pleasures of this temporary abode. 
Focusing on how Sikhs should worship the dust at each other’s feet, he 
offers proscriptions against polygamy, lust, and greed, as well as against 
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the wearing of “sacred” objects (7-8). For Sikhs, feet-dust replaces the holy 
mark of the brow, and they do not need the sacred threads (sit, which he 
rhymes with urine, mit) of Hindu householders. Stanzas 9 through u tell 
of the Sikh Panth’s total unity, a trait that exalts their spiritual accomplish- 
ments. The plurality of religious options does not distract the Gurmukhs, 
who focus only on the straightest path to God—the Sikh way (9). Sikhs 
must live according to the high ethical standards laid out in Guru Nanak’s 
compositions, work hard and give charitably (hathahu dei, 12). Gurdas says 
that they understand that the feet of the Gurmukhs are special because 
they walk the Guru’s path, attend congregational worship, and run to 
altruistic acts. He adds that upon finding other Sikhs, the Gurmukhs cir- 
cumambulate them (13), perhaps meaning they use hospitality and wel- 
coming to invite newcomers into the fold. Sikhs set foot on no other path. 
Stanza 14 also alludes to proselytism via the metaphor of the raft—each 
Sikh can bring others to the far shore of salvation. In the seventeenth 
stanza, the garland of pearls (breaths) is strung on a half-baked, or fragile, 
string (the body), but knowing life’s vulnerability, Sikhs strive to achieve a 
state of fearlessness. Both stanzas 13 and 17 attest to Sikhs’ worshipping in 
a Gurudvara (“house of the Guru”). There are also dharamsals, or “sanctu- 
aries,” where it appears that smaller communities in disparate locations 
arrived to worship. 

Var 6 details the conduct expected for the Gurmukhs, and attests that 
ethical living will help Sikhs endure pain (9, 10). Reference to the crushed 
sugarcane reminds Gurdas’s audience of the ultimate sacrifice—a likely 
reference to Guru Arjan’s death—that makes the sweetness of Sikh life 
possible. This is the third var in a continuous series. While var 4 intro- 
duces the problem of acute suffering and var 5 celebrates the Panth that 
will overcome that problem, var 6 describes how the Panth can accomplish 
that by living in accordance with Sikh teachings. The last stanza exhibits a 
kind of formulaic self-deprecation that suggests the poet’s embarrassment 
for the moralizing content of the previous stanzas. Among other things, 
he refers to himself as the sun-worshipping chakvt bird, as a prideful but 
useless tree (simhal), as a bamboo that can never be mistaken for fragrant 
sandalwood, and as a blood-sucking tick who does not benefit from the 
cow’s most important contribution: milk. Gurdas expresses this kind of 
self-deprecation at several points in the vars, as well as in the kabitts, par- 
ticularly after he engages in some kind of polemic or rebuke. However, 
these first three vars don’t appear to carry only a polemical message. 
Perhaps they originally stood alone as Gurdas’s only compositions and he 
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uses stanza 20 to “sign off,” as he later does at the end of what is today var 
37. Gurdas’s authority as a Sikh thinker depends in part on his humility, 
and here he performs the requisite deprecation to show that he also strives 
to enact the Sikh teachings. 


I AfsaayAte 
yt Aisa Arebst yd ys are Tetenr II 
yd yar Ara Hgl ud yor H3 fester 
ud ud’ fugh oA uot Tonfy dg vertenr 
ud um wane Us UT ASE Bef 
ud ua ae ud yet sus gehen 
novats neds 3 sas ee ate enafs orf 
Hg JU a dd fama fore fret AH Stent II 
Td vs use usSfEAT 1191 


Ade AGE AHS J WOH a ad aa | 
3d 33a0 bsg 3 HORT & Ue feetenr | 
urdgoH dd gu df wants ae Hafe AHA II 
Ad! 3a Hat fore ata yA ud 3 PAHS UTE 
Frovarfs fu@ us Ste fest nfs O35 define 
wordt de eafsur wa adi fry det uteri 
ufenr feta Gam gafenr 112 11 


vifls eo Cfo a ate viele edhe are il 

Hon Ayo marta fete fea ufos df aa AY Ae 
He fed oe ore ATG Has ofS ATE ade II 

Hee Hols feeste de ABag wet ae Hee II 
aft sats 3 ease dd Ae" Tsuda ade il 

HS Hed Wee HO NSt ata NS fuse 

ost aefs Afos afte wrest use ese II 

aTdHy Hues fugu TIE 113 II 


fea ae unr afa Gniatta Marg UATE || 
uGe uct SH3d vets mary ud fagaa ll 
oth oth feta cue ad eas3 adfs mara Il 
UTTYIH YIO YH Md midhsg wsey wus" II 


fugn funrs eff df sas eee oft fhaner a ll 
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at@ ate ofS Wen fe df es faoy fear 

2 fefs dt HHTfka fea v thd BY OATS 
THY Hues fugh oH Tafher Afsag furs 
HoH Hes fefs AfSsag usy EA fodara ll 
aft sats aanfy fersret 18 II 


uge Tg Td Hae d SUT To Hae Heer 
uel fust ufes afta aanfa uife otete verenr i 
Udst HS HIS ate Sf Uf HAa getent II 

wet wher ats fed as HST? nas fuerfenr II 
TaHfy Fey Hates AroHaTfs |fh ary aretfent | 
THE Hded Hdd Hea als Fats easter II 
Tos st Hfs 8 fust A3y Ae ue Uf I 
lad cay sae eft Fy By AS AZ ys Tefen II 
Td 3s Vs Tg ys ydy vas eastent II 
TGHY AYES BY BafEnt |y II 


ug we Ate use amt fefs fogH eae il 
uel nieta aGs fr@ Fan foots mfsuz gore 
Hee Hats ASHfat FHS ae 3S ct Af free 
wig ede dafhy df waxes He Y3 SAE II 
mry dete SHS oH ute vate Add Bae II 
fan Tans SdHS US Wad US ads He II 
fan of waa va ata fea fea Hon de fears il 
wdd Hed Hf & HAP nfels HO AHS II 

fhe Fast 6 Sfu a qaufy fea ufos fea fore 
dot o Aa Ut ue WE! 


ad Buen ata det 0 afaath ade il 

ude Hafe HASa dala vde de Hy fseaq Ae II 
SdH AH w By Hfe By nBy SHY ee ll 
HHT Af wes ala HOA Pe oS MEY UAE II 
Jen ag foeta & AG Has Fe Hts HSU II 
HUH Yds YIN VIS JES YA ude ll 

WY Hufe df sed eHe 191! 


ad VINES UDHE HES fant wane fea VAHS Well 
fefa fenfe ugary afa 8a fe ad famrs use Il 
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tar odt Ast dfe ug ard at Se eure ll 

ud Te Bd aft fa@ Hag fog HABHTE I 
woadt dafhy dfs fret az Hes HS fest iI 
UTTYOH Udo YoY ferns fourfs dafhy free 
AToHaTts fats ufS ugeré Ici 


aet aa da fr@ ug ofa va Ufa fea daft 
add faay eenufs nafs niefs J ag dat 
d3ar 248 AS a asa uray feas Haft il 

dtd ca sfaer 36 HS HSHaTfs Sat ll 

nits ovtg fastege df fars a ddH Hatt 
fefa fg feta fenfe df yao yan AfS viat att 
WaHats Afsdid AIST It 


Hee Hats fee worfa Us Ae fea Fate fhare i 
TT SE BY APE BY Stunt sv HSE mse II 
Touts gon fore ufs wre Het Ag erre 

mag ae dots a Grats fe" cath aoe Il 

qe Gudy wen afd fro dee He UTE 

me frets aa ats 8 guedg Bare 

dit dfs ag ular 1190 1 


Ude GHS Hade ah He Seg 3 SH STE 
fe figs Honor Shy feet for wis we il 
mtg Ad HO Ue fSe Ad SA A Ae 
mModn gu wou fee dig Haig eH HTT II 
Hurd vaefse Wy Hue fefs HafA AYE II 
aaHfy ques fuaH oH a fees UH Ure Il 
AoHas FHS ney Bare 19911 


aaHfy ga Aaa dle WonalfS dd ad THe II 
urel uat ulger dg afe wae uel 

gorel fats deh ae fda garg erre ll 
oHAad 3363 ate Test afs ffs ats wel 
faats feats afa Ugh tf dag 2 Sa SSH" HoT II 
uTdH Udth nude df Ud 3G Ud US JF S Vell 
gotta dathy ufa ate safs 3 ste" 372 II 
mY Tete S HY Bare 119211 
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aonfy de Hara THY Hata TS TSE 
agen rts ofs Hons fs Ate ade 
wefs usGuard & Tofher 6 ofA Bde 
fam Ufa 6 weal Hfeor fefs Gan gel 
qeusnHt dealt feas act TaHt Fe! 
Tater ugeuer Udt U saath ade | 

dd vs usd Use 1193 I 


aaHfy ufs ugara J fugu funrer nag Ade II 
UTaqGH Yd Yo Yon fasta forrg ade 

Hed Hats (esle de nas aes Te Wee Hee II 
3d sfeug easH's niftas as wis ney Bee II 
TaHfY HUES NSS SS Sas CSS ald MSS SSe ll 
Jens neta foe fran fue oy dell 
udgeuard fhafe dae 1198 II 


Wee deo nrdhh gas fade f3Hq SuSdtil 
uray neta usd udd UGH dE ATI 

yet fag’ Aur Ai d Gfe fs Aer fete feat 
Bddl Mele TAS Hea Hst ule we atl 
fa@ AS aes nifsus d weed cette Berti 
mm fete foan df Htes Hats Fals Ate I 
WoHarls fas ufs ASST NA II 


U6 Uo Aisa uay fadarg nrarg getent ll 

U6 Uo Tefhe ale vde Hee Tag Tatty ofr | 
dante wed de d Waxes THs Hal sehen | 
US Ud isd Yde US HAS Td Vset Stent || 
Hfsdid PAHS Ua Jd Ue Ue Tatty uate arfenr | 
a9 sas dofte fetes df efers ag fs afer 
cons ent ae ferent 119 11 


do us oT wat vag de uo fats Weg ASHI 
do de feg of3 d uy wg of3 HHS StI 

U9 nsty fosg d ay ay nidarg fant 

U6 Uo Ana d monfs Stefa aa fuss il 
aged ute a ude aes GH vifys util 
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ad Gucn nen afe nes fugn fudt neat ll 
Hee Hats fee Harta vifar nifar fea fat AHH II 
335 HS afd Ad Wat 199 11 


aoHfy frat dee AS Ret AY ATI 

TONY oedt ca|t qaH fone ad airy mY II 
TaHfy Hos Hes afe Us Hee Ta Hate werd | 
aanfy faats ayrect HAA Ssefs fres il 
THY Had Tet UTES YI UTS 
ToHfy wet dee Ad Sa And usa 

aaHfy Hee ANTS J md arty o afy Band 
ward Hes Hats Bafd 5 SENS SC 5 fend 
ung ue Sfy ed Hay Wat! 


Hisag Als Hey ¢ firs He dd Hots ATE II 
HIS ads Udy HS 43 fauge udETe Il 

Ude SHS Hades DH UAT HS fUugH gH HEI 
Hee Hats fee WoHfa ae fagu 3 neta mre II 
Toute ug mdi 3d TaufS fagsS VE TE 
eu asad Wad mag aa ae nity eure | 
do feats @sfu free atl 


HA fost Hast afs ad AS Co are II 
wy AS 3 Ase vael de 5 fsa" Te Il 

fae face 5 Hes df dea SH @ Sih AHI 
AY eg Urs SH a aAGa3S S Well 

fa@ afe duis fogat Sg ubd ETS Herel 

Hfs meafe 8 3fs eAfs Te aS nee 5 Tell 
aH 3 SH asd we Io | 


VAR 12 
Slay Me for the Sikhs 


One God, by the Guru's grace. 


I sacrifice myself for the Guru’s Sikhs who arrive for audience 
with the Guru. 

I sacrifice myself for the Guru’s Sikhs who fall at feet and sit in 
the Guru’s assembly. 

I sacrifice myself for the Guru’s Sikhs who speak sweetly of the 
Guru’s teachings. 

I sacrifice myself for the Guru’s Sikhs who see other Sikhs as 
friends and family. 

I sacrifice myself for the Guru’s Sikhs who know service of the 
Guru to be supreme. 

I sacrifice myself for the Guru’s Sikhs who cross over and bring 
others to shore. 

Meeting Sikhs obliterates misdeeds. (12.1) 


Slay me for the Guru’s Sikhs who rise for worship at night’s end. 
Slay me for the Guru’s Sikhs who bathe in the tank at the 
ambrosial dawn. 
Slay me for the Guru's Sikhs who recite the Jap with one mind. 
Slay me for the Guru’s Sikhs who unite in the saints’ society. 
Slay me for the Guru's Sikhs who daily sing the Guru’s hymns. 
Slay me for the Guru’s Sikhs who meet one-another heart first. 
Slay me for the Guru's Sikhs who celebrate the Guru’s days 
[gurpurab| fondly. 
They prosper and succeed in the Guru's service. (12.2) 
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I give myself to those who, though powerful, identify as powerless. 

I give myself to those who, though honorable, remain meek. 

I give myself to those who renounce cleverness for innocence. 

I give myself to those who thrive in the Master’s will. 

I give myself to those who seek out the Gurmukhs’ path. 

I give myself to those who know impermanence as God’s guests. 
Here and hereafter—their court prevails. (12.3) 


I take all ill for him in whom the teachings beget humility. 
I take all ill for him who goes not near an unknown woman. 
I take all ill for him who covets not another’s wife. 
I take all ill for him who halts the slander of others. 
I take all ill for him who lives the Guru's teachings. 
I take all ill for him who sleeps little and eats little. 
Indeed, Gurmukhs find joy. (12.4) 


Quarter me for those who see God in the Guru. 
Quarter me for those who are unaffected by dubious devotion. 
Quarter me for those who forgive others’ faults. 
Quarter me for those who speak not ill of anyone. 
Quarter me for those who seek others’ gain at their own loss. 
Quarter me for those who enjoy benevolence. 
The meek triumph in the court of the Carefree. 
The perfect Guru resides in the shabad. (12.5) 


I would die for the sake of those Sikhs who self-efface on meeting 
the True Guru. 

I would die for the sake of those Sikhs who live detached amidst 
desire. 

I would die for the sake of those Sikhs who enshrine the Guru in 
their hearts. 

I would die for the sake of those Sikhs who spread the teachings 
and bring in new Sikhs. 

I would die for the sake of those Sikhs who restrain their 
ever-drifting minds. 

I would die for the sake of those Sikhs who remain detached 
amidst desire. 

They stand steadfast in the Guru’s teachings. (12.6) 
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Brahma, considering himself great, gazed into his lotus-navel. 
Countless ages came and went; in the end he was amazed. 
He thought he had found the end: but the boaster was deluded. 
Knowing the four Vedas, the “Four-Face” thought he was wise.' 
He taught others morality, but lusted after Sarasvati’s looks. 
He loses the benefit of the four Vedas and repents his pride. 

The untold tale: “Not this, Not that.”? (12.7) 


Vishnu, in ten incarnations, conquered many mighty foes. 

There was the fish, turtle, boar; he was man-lion, dwarf, and 
Buddha. 

But Parsuram, Ram, Krishan, and Kalki were prideful, 

Killing Khatris twenty-one times, fighting in Ramayan and 
Mahabharat. 

He couldn’t tame lust or anger; couldn’t slay greed, clinging, 
or pride. 

And he didn’t meet the true Guru, nor joined the assembly. 

Selfish acts are a waste. (12.8) 


Shiva, considered the great ascetic, knows nothing about yoga. 

The misbehaving acrobat of many epithets is caught in myriad 
tangles. 

He feasts on weeds and spends nights in cemeteries. 

He wears animal skins; and his fabled drum causes tumult. 

This “master of masters” is master-less and enjoys not the divine 
essence. 

World annihilation is his task, but he gets neither austerity nor 
enjoyment. 

The joy-fruit: found only among Gurmukhs. (12.9) 


Long is Indra’s lifespan, reigning at Indrapuri. 
Fourteen of Indra’s eons make up a day in Brahma’s life. 


1. A reference to Brahma, the creator deity in one Indic trinity, the source of the four Vedas 
whose daughter is Sarasvati, the river goddess. She is also the goddess of knowledge and 
escaped her father’s incestuous advances on her. 


2. Nett Neti: a phrase from the Vedantic tradition that provides the way to divinity, via negativa. 
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Like clockwork, every time Brahma dies, Lomasha plucks a hair 
off his body. 
Sesh and Mahesh are known for their longevity, but don’t find peace. 
Many are the rituals and many the ways; reciting the Vedas 
is not enough. 
The boasters find no joy. (12.10) 


Narad, a sage of depthless knowledge, did not know patience. 

Nodding in agreement with an argument, he would ridicule it 
elsewhere. 

Sanak was supposed to possess innocence, but his childlike ways 
led him 

Astray at Vishnu’s gate; he cursed Jaia and Vijaia, causing a 
tumult. 

Selfishness caused Sukhdev to suffer in the womb for a long time. 

The celestial bodies also suffer the cycle of setting and rising: 

Lost in pride, suffering in duality. (12.11) 


Celibates, ascetics, and the many adepts have no clue about what 
they do. 
Perfected beings, yoga masters: each with many paths and 
vain acts. 
The four castes squabble and struggle without insight or knowledge. 
There are six perspectives, twelve paths, multiple ranks. 
The Gurmukhs’ caste is caste-less, the different colors blend 
to one. 
In all six seasons and twelve months the Gurmukhs’ philosophy 
brings understanding. 
The Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit is love. (12.12) 


Created from the five elements, the world is a wondrous sanctuary. 
The earth contains water, and the waters contain the earth. 
Trees are planted head first, unmoving with resolute hearts. 
Benevolent, they shower down fruits even when stoned. 
The sandalwood tree scents the entire forest like itself. 
Delighting in joy, the Gurmukhs’ assembly steeps in the shabad’s 
elixir. 
Depthless is their depth, untellable their tale! (12.13) 
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Well known are Dhruv, Prahlad, Vibhikhan, Ambrik, Bali, 
and Janak. 

Having been princes, many hopes were placed on them. 

Dhruv was ill treated by his mother, and Prahlad’s father was 
the villain. 

Vibhikhan took control of Lanka, Ambrik sought refuge in 
prosperity’s wheel. 

Janak played a great trick with one foot in a piping cauldron. 

The meek one, self-effacing, finds honor at the divine court. 

Gurmukhs gain honor with the fruit of joy. (12.14) 


It was in this dark age that Namdev spun a temple and revived 
a cow.’ 
Kabir was known to be able to leave the prison at will. 
Dhanna, the peasant, was liberated; as was Sadhana, the butcher. 
Ravidas was born an outcaste tanner, but all four castes 
revere him. 
Benh, the spiritualist, and Sen, of low caste, are renowned. 
To fall at feet and become dust is the greatest distinction among 
the Guru’s Sikhs. 


Describing the Indescribable they stay discreet. (12.15) 


The first age is considered supreme when one misdeed ravaged 
the land. 

In the second age one’s town suffered; in the third age it was 
the clan. 

In the dark age there is true justice: we each reap as we sow! 

The Far One is the Full One, steeped in the shabad, from Guru to 
disciple. 

Rooted in contemplation-charity-purity, the holy assemble at the 


ambrosial dawn. 
Sweet speech, humble treading, giving from hands, they feel joy. 


In the joy-fruit, love is ever renewed. (12.16) 


3. This commences a list of the names of characters in Indian lore who provide examples of 
overcoming extreme mistreatment through patience and God’s grace. 


4. Like the previous stanza’s litany, this stanza highlights the lives of particular poet-saints’ 
hagiographies that also hold cachet for overcoming maltreatment by others via resolution 
and divine grace. Gurdas says that they are equal in spiritual stature to a Sikh of the Guru. 
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The Formless One, having taken form, revealed divine light. 

A mystery to the world’s holy books, God sounded the Guru’s 
shabad: Hail Guru! 

Four castes and the four schools of law take shelter at God’s 
lotus feet. 

Touching the untouchable magic stone turns the whole world to 
one essence. 

Falling at feet, they conquer; negating selfishness, disease of 
impiety. 

Walking in the Way, the Gurmukhs roam the royal road. 


The Perfect One set up the true throne. (12.17) 


Outside of birth and death, the benevolent ones came to the world 
to teach 

The ways of loving devotion. They established the realm of truth 
in the Holy Assembly. 

Like the supreme swans of Mansar Lake, Gurmukhs steep in the 
shabad. 

Sandalwood’s scent pervades the forest, and they spread 
deliverance all over. 

In this furious ocean, they are the ships that save kith and kin. 


No wave affects them; they are known as without, and amidst, 
desire. 
With the fruit of joy, Gurmukhs merge with ecstasy. (12.18) 


Blessed is that Guru, and blessed his Sikhs, who pay homage to 
the Primal One! 
Blessed is a glimpse of that Guru; blessed the one in his gaze! 
Blessed is the true Guru, blessed his shabad, and the one who 
hears it! 
Blessed are his lotus feet, and blessed the brow that touches them! 
Blessed are his instructions, blessed the heart that enshrines 
his maxim! 
Blessed, blessed is the charanamrit! Blessed the lips that drink 
the elixir! 
Enjoy the Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit, bear the unbearable! (12.19) 


The holy assembly is an ocean of joy containing rubies, 


Pearls and diamonds in the form of the Guru’s priceless teachings. 
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Measures, meters, and the unstruck melody resound in the 
incomparable shabad. 

Great adepts and the sacred treasures are slaves of the holy 
assembly. 

A million moons are lit before it, a million immortal cups of elixir 
swirl in it. 

Magic cows and sacred trees stand firm at its feet. 


Who can speak of the Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit? (12.20) 


Explanatory Remarks 


The twelfth var’s first six stanzas are more refined versions of the codes 
offered in vars 5 and 6, indicating that Gurdas sought to sharpen and 
clarify ethical injunctions as his career progressed. Writing in the first 
person, the poet repeatedly offers himself as a sacrifice to the Gurmukhs 
who perform the following: physically go to see the Guru, fall at other 
Sikhs’ feet, sit in religious assembly, speak of the Guru's teachings, treat 
others Sikhs as family, serve the Guru (abhiritha), and help others cross 
the ocean of life (1). Sikhs are to wake before morning, bathe in the sacred 
pool (referring to Amritsar’s sacred tank), recite Guru Nanak’s Jap hymn 
with focused mind, attend congregational worship, sing kirtan, and 
celebrate the Guru’s holy days with their co-religionists (2). While pro- 
scribing adultery, polygamy, coveting, and slander, the remaining four 
stanzas also offer more general advice about the attitude a Sikh should 
maintain: consider oneself meek though one may be mighty; be wise but 
proceed with a child’s innocence; perform benevolent acts (parupkari); 
keep one’s heart at the Guru’s feet and the Guru’s teachings in one’s 
mind (6). 

For Gurdas, following Sikh ethical norms and practices produces a reli- 
gious experience comparable to the sweet taste of a fruit—what he calls 
the joy-fruit of Gurmukhs (gurmukh sukhphal). The nectar of this fruit is 
what the connoisseurs of spiritual knowledge enjoy in love’s cup (piram 
piala), and this elixir (amrit; literally, “nondeath”) allows the drinker to 
bear unbearable burdens (ajar jarna). Enduring a pain beyond compare is 
a description of a mysterious spiritual experience, but it would have a par- 
ticularly pointed meaning about the community’s burdens in the period 
after of the sacrifice undertaken by the martyred Guru Arjan. Certainly we 
know from a later var that Gurdas thinks that Guru Hargobind is bearing 
unbearable burdens (26.24). 
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Repeated phrases about sacrifice harken the reader back to var 4’s 
images of the crushed sugarcane that gives itself up for sweetness, or the 
self-effacing tree in the orchard that cools the world. The religious con- 
tent implied here is that the ways of the Sikh tradition require the giving 
over of a practitioner’s entire being. Benevolence (parupkari) requires self- 
sacrifice for others’ sakes and for a future better than the present (in this 
world, and hereafter). Each Sikh must practice spiritual abandon and self- 
surrender, and the carefree court (laubali dargah) ensures honor for the 
meek (man nimane, 5). Guru Arjan famously referred to his dispensation 
in Amritsar as the halemi raj, or “humble rule.”° 

The terms for sacrifice vary here. The first two stanzas use phrases (bali 
and qurban) often associated with ritual sacrifice of animals such as goats. 
The words for sacrifice in the third and fourth stanzas (varna and ghol 
ghumanda) reflect Punjabi folk rituals, where a ritual agent sacrifices her 
own body for the betterment of others or takes on the pains and troubles 
of a loved one by waving a pitcher of water over the afflicted’s head, which 
the agent then drinks.° To be quartered (chaukhania, 5) is a metaphor for 
sacrifice, or execution, that probably emerges from the butcher’s block. 
There is perhaps no more powerful expression of love in Punjabi idiom 
than to offer to die in the place of one’s beloved (sadke jana, 6). 

In stanzas 7 through 12, Gurdas depicts the deities and sages of Indic 
lore to be engrossed in the folly of their own arrogance, in clear distinction 
to the self-sacrificing Sikhs. The underlying statement here is that indi- 
vidual Sikhs can be superior to the gods, as well as to the revered figures of 
myths and legends. The final third of this var provides positive examples of 
saints (some of whose compositions are enshrined in Sikh scripture) who 
triumph because of their meekness and humility in accordance with the 
divine plan. The current age is just, and Sikhs can find justice through God’s 
shabad, in the traditions of the Sikhs and on the royal road of following the 
divine will (16, 17). Gurdas offers salute to the Guru who helps Sikhs drink 
the immortal elixir, which helps them bear what seems unbearable (19). 


5. See GG, 74. Perhaps Gurdas here is interpreting that type of notion as a the “rule of the 
humble,” meaning the mix-caste (predominantly low-caste) Sikhs. 


6. Probably from sanskrit vri (“to spin around”). According to Kahn Singh, gholgatand/ 
golghumauna: “It is old tradition to drink water that has been waved over the head of a loved 
one for the meaning that all the pains and troubles of the beloved become mixed into the 
water, and the drinker takes them onto him or herself for the sake of the well-being of the 
loved one”; Nabha, Gurshabad Ratanakar Mahankosh, 447. 
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a6 HisdayAte 


asad fer aather ate frat daedHo fsa" ll 
asad fer cathe Udt 0 ae AST afssr ll 
asad Bo aafhe dents 8s tae fori 
asad fer cathe us fs aaset fear ii 
asad fer cathe ae Het Wee mfistas i 
afsadt Bor aafhe arty 3d srdfe Alas" | 
oaths fuse} ury ufeart 1191 


goretl Bo Tefhe fuss ast Cfo adel 
ufsodt Bo datfhe nifys 28 afs area 
gore oe Tefhe df fea ufo ae AY Ae I 
goret Bo defi Aronarfs ofS ATE Fee II 
goret Bor qafhe qeaet fas afte Fee II 
goret Ber Teather Hoa NSt afta AS fuse I 
goret Ber qafhe ste sas dauge adel 
ad He’ SS HES SSC 121 


J@ fH feed Stann de ate F fe fas StI 
J@ 3H fees Stanr de ute Fad SHS" II 
J@ fH fees etanr ef fimreu dfe ferret 
J@ fH feed Stant UAH & Ste fAA STS" II 

a fy feeg Stour Taufe wag efy gare" 
o@ f8H feed Slant uBE|S Ae Fas HoH" II 
He val Vdd UTES 113 11 


J@ f3H wis ufear TeHS fae adtet mre II 
J@ f3H ulfs went ud ard t Sf 5 Well 
JG fH wis unfent ug Tad 6 TIS Gell 
J@ fH wis ufenr ug fSer Ale ny Tere ll 
J@ f3H wis wrfenr AfSsara at GueH ane II 
J@ f3H ulfs wHfeer Ss He a3 Tt we 
aayfy Ret HafA AHS II8 II 


JG fH 2 Veda aa uahHe fea WE II 
J@ fSn te Beda eA a © niefs MTS II 
JG fH 2 Veda nate als Te ude Il 
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JG fH t Veda Her fan o arty ears II 
JG fH t Veda ny Sarre Bar Sve II 
JG fH t Veda UTGuarg ad Ga Hell 
Saat edad fefs we foutet ure fore il 
Dd us dd Aafe freé iu 


JG Hea f35 Tafher Afsare & FHS ary aretteHt II 
JG Hea fa Taher aafs Cent nef HfErr | 
JG Hea Ba Taha TeHfs Teveet fas afer | 
JG Hea f35 Taft ae fry & qethe freteor i 
JG Hea fa Taher wate we eafA goer | 
JG Hea fa Tafhe amt fefs foaA eater Il 
Hfsdd & Cuen festeur él 


gon es aoe as des ct ots AHS" II 
mMedete ude Ha Sze fets dor Jae" | 
6x0 f3dH ntuet ary aefen sath sare" II 
ud de eureu! usaHet dfs wat fret || 
Bat dS AHSteer ef HaHST gu BsTST II 
ud de aeted ag at afg uesTe" II 
Mag FT SS SS CATS ID II 


fan Be mesg tH ed fedu Aa Hurd | 

He ae odd gfu de ag fru wea au ward ll 
UudHaY oH fare dfe asa asat nfs mdard 1 
ugt uid feats aa oufee afg sda 37d II 

ay ada 3 ATU 83 Ho nad 3 HII 
Hfsad Udy & Sfenr HraHaTfs AISA & Ard II 
JON viele aa feard itll 


HIE Cys df SUA viele AT 3 ASI 
308 33 ays fefs dsuts 837s fase I 
ne UST weet TSt SH Hat HATE II 

Ud gat Hl xs seg ete ad das II 

og ag Helver dfe nae 5 did da Hell 
fhafe Hurd SHH Aa S Sat 3 AaTfS Use II 
THY AY SB AT AWS It ll 
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eal nom fe & Peudt fefs Teg ae Il 
uGua f'e feen ats gon & fea fren ferrell 
ad dt qaHt Hd BHA & fea dy ferrell 

AA HH euremits fadrte df ATS 3 ore lI 
Hd Sd AU SU We Ba ee fAHSfe 5 AT eI 
my aete © AfdA AHS 1901! 


Ode Hal waver ara ATE S Ulsw We II 

Hfe Ate HASLS HASH afe afa VaTst nrty Sure | 
ws wo Hoatfea as HSE ofedst TSI 

mf dates fedg afe 2 Hau F far fase | 
mMoINe Hae? ata das eH TEN Jae II 

de Hon Sala 3d Ge WHS fete »ree WEI 
fre Hast fefs dtee THES 119411 


Fat Ast Asem AS AS Ads HS 3 ASTI 

fra ova ug Ua afa eH fete agfe agHSt II 
ug edo AA fefs ufa ufs Hae SafH Sat 
fam vane df eafsur wad ee Gare AHST I 
TaHfy edo Meda dfs da Adal SSS HETSH II 
fam of wad Hd fefs aaHfy eaH|S HS ASTI 
aoufy HY 2s fuath ust 19211 


Un 33 Udere afa TaHAS Vast His Stet II 

uret nfefs cals ufe aast neta afer ret il 
fra seater gy dft forse fats foes feast 
udeuard! Hes af& ee cart fhafe eanret il 
dee oH eenurfs deo df aH Hat II 

Hee Hols fee Aa Afar Tay Fe|NS rifys eet 
mfgars afs mf nae aaet 1193 11 


yg yfsere sstué niadig af nog eae" ll 
on afed df& aaHt mr gat dH fesve"l 
gust dim ul€ afa yfoarg Fae" 
Sfe SSE Sa B niudia B Ug BEI 

dd aad Hoa tafe unifa aan foes SII 
my alent fedae! tddid ure He fSHTSt I 
THY HSS uf3 UTETsT 1198 1 
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asad oH sas df ea tam ame Alevet I 
Sag adig eure Fetasd 3 Cfo WET 

da Ae Catfanr AGS ATS HATS SATE II 

Ho dean aH" df ug eda fefs ata efanret i 
ge dur nonpsnt Ae ate afS viele Set 

Od ddtuura df gather fefa est AHH II 

MSY Bate S msy Baret AU II 


H3nd 63H wd} fea 23 AS CH EIST 

33 oad usa earufe €H fedy Gear ll 
afsata Ag fore 3 A dia A Be faa 
UdqoH Udo yoy Hef Hals AfSag Te Ver 
OH wt feHa's fesg HaHarls ffs nifys 2a 
fot dee fofe yes Jad tet AfoA AISI 
THY AY SB ST SES IE ll 


fodard urarg afg nfs Aggy nou feafenr 

ee ase nidted etddd Td AeE Heer I 

wf edo utd HIT Ve AES HaSals wife | 
uTdH udth nudH Ala mAems fea og aatfEnt || 
ddt ute foetea TEN dart mara flretfenr | 

Jath caret geet Touts arat org verter 

yd Ud are Tefen 1199 1 


THE Hded Sd useuardt Aa fefs wre 11 
a@ sats GueH afa Wana Hees SAE II 
HWoHdeld USHA daHfy Hae Hafs fears II 
BUS SH CSHUS MSS HES GUS HITE I 
3ens niefe sfaa de uged HOS Bure | 
Bala sda & fenruet fer fefs CoH Tae II 
THY AY SS AdfA AHS ACI 


U6 dd Tatty to orfe yor wey aafent 
Hfsdid UdHE Uo d Uo fenfe aa frre garter | 
do tie fsa Fae U9 Fels ag farms eter 
Ude AES Td US US US HASAS Td Vet Sfenr | 
da do dd GueH J Ua foe aa HZ erent 

U9 49 dd vdens 46 Fd fas us Uborieor | 
THY AY SS MA Aafear Wat ll 
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HY Add J A Hdl BS Bald Sdd MSS ll 

Head Ht difenr aa Cuecr men aS II 

Td GS MSde Vol Hae Hats fSe aH 3B Il 
fafa fafa fafa As deh ota uevas SHES GIS II 
BY BY de add By Be vfs utefs 33 Il 
AHUS BY UTS Has nel VIS MS Il 
THY HYES 8S WIS I120 II 


VAR 15 
Refuge of the True Guru 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


The true Guru is the true emperor, false are the emperors of 
this world. 

The true Guru is the lord of lords [natha nath|, the nine adepts 
[nath] are homeless beggars [anath].' 

The true Guru is the Creator, bestowing the Name on the 
nameless. 

The true Guru is the true banker; other “great” bankers are not to 
be trusted. 

The true Guru is the true medic, others are clutched by falsehood. 

Those without the Guru have no direction. (15.1) 


Know the true Guru to be your pilgrimage, where even the sixty- 
eight’ seek refuge. 

The true Guru is an intrepid deity, the cause of the gods’ 
liberation. 

Touching the magic stone that is the true Guru, a million magic 
stones fall at our feet. 

The true Guru is the supreme wishing tree, the one a million 
trees invoke. 


1. Anath means “orphan” or “destitute.” The Lamba manuscript does not contain what is the 
third verse of this stanza in other manuscripts, which would correspond to pauri 15.6. 


2. The number of the sacred places of pilgrimage in Indic lore. 


3. Curiously, this verse in paur7 15.2 does not have a corresponding stanza associated with it 
in the later part of the var. All other verses in the first to stanzas correspond to the theme of 
an entire pauyt later in the var. 
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The true Guru is an ocean of peace, delivering the ocean’s jewels 
through his teachings.* 
The true Guru is the wishing jewel whose feet fulfill desires of the 
other jewels. 
Without the Guru, all are deluded. (15.2) 


Among the myriad life forms, the highest is the good human life: 
Eyes are given to see, a tongue to speak words, 
Ears to hear, and a nose to smell and breathe. 
Hands are there to work hard, and feet to walk the path. 
The Gurmukh’s life is fulfilled while the foolish deniers know not 
the teachings. 
Forgetting the Creator, they put their hopes in mere mortals, 
And are worse off than beasts and ghosts. (15.3) 


On leaving the True Master and Guru, the deniers are 
mercenaries of mortals. 
Falling under their command, they must go salute new masters. 
All day long they serve in their master’s presence, 
Amid gunfire and swords slashing, they are injured and fall to 
their death, 
Wasting their lives without the supreme Guru. (15.4) 


Refusing to serve the master of masters are the myriad adepts’ 
myriad vagabond disciples. 

With their pierced ears, ash-rubbing, tattered shawls, and 
begging bowls 

They beg for scraps from house to house, blowing their conches 
together. 

They pass around a goblet to make merry at festivals and Shiva’s 
nights. 

They say there are twelve schools, but there are just twelve ways to 
suffer. 

None is delivered without the Guru’s word—the rest is a 
trickster’s plot 

For the blind to shove the blind into a well. (15.5) 


4. In the Indic myth of the churning of the ocean, jewels and other treasures emerge at the 
beginning of time. 
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Spurning the Supreme Donor, some beg at beggars’ doors. 

Minstrels [dhadi] sing ballads and praise their patrons’ conquests, 

While barbers [nai] recite odes of misdeeds that put others on 
death’s path. 

Bards [bhatt] sing the verses of falsehood, uttering mistruths, 

While family priests [purohit] build affection [prit] only to charge 
handsome sums. 

Still other knife-wielding wicked men rob shops for their beggary, 

But without the Guru, they wail and cry. (15.6) 


Those who do not worship the Creator mistake the created with 
the Source. 

Husband and wife are enthralled by each other; father and son, 
grandfather and grandson, 

Sisters and mothers, elders and youngers: all take pride in their 
relations. They love and they fight. 

In-laws, maternal relatives, they all thrive in their places. 


When we excel in the ways of family customs we earn the honor of 
the village councils. 
But at the end, stuck in death’s net, there is none to call our own. 
Without the Guru, we go to death’s city. (15.7) 


Leaving the true Guru, the infinite banker, one finds only minor 
bankers and false merchants. 
Great dealmakers sell horses and other prized merchandise. 
Discerning about the various jewels, the jewel merchant spreads 
his trade. 
Many drapers and jewelers fill markets with pricey wares. 
Farmers reap heaps of grain many times over. 
They all know profit and loss, boon and curse, but not union 
and separation. 
Without the supreme Guru, life is pain. (15.8) 


Diseased doctors cannot heal those who don’t serve the 
healing Guru. 
Committing acts of double-dealing—lust, anger, desire, clinging— 
They duplicate their treachery. Their lives pass amidst tumult 
and calamity. 
Lost amidst the sea of existence, they find not the far shore. 
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Enthralled by their desires, they find no ease. 
Only a fool thinks adding oil to the lamp will extinguish the flame. 
Who can free us but the perfect Guru? (15.9) 


Leaving behind the true Guru, they go to bathe in the sixty-eight 
pilgrimages. 

Like cranes conniving, the “holy” suffocate the populace and eat 
them alive. 

Even an elephant can bathe, only to leave the water and again roll 
in dust. 

A river cannot drown the gourd, and the pilgrimage heals not our 
deep affliction. 

Immersing a rock in water doesn’t wet its callous core. 

The deniers’ delusions are never remedied, and they remain 
perplexed. 

Without the true Guru we touch not the other shore. (15.10) 


Abandoning the Guru’s true magic stone, they go searching for 
a rock? 

That is supposed to turn any of the eight metals to gold, but they 
can’t find it! 

Taking refuge in the forest, the worldly are deluded. 

They worry about the dirt on their hands, but the darkness inside 
drives their greed. 

Subject to the law in this world, they are subject to death in 
death’s city. 

The deniers’ lives are lost in vain for their dubious devotion drives 
them to loss. 

Without the Guru, they are lost in delusion. (15.11) 


Abandoning the Guru’s true wishing tree, some seek the unripe 
fruits of another. 

A million wishing trees and a million paradises are still subject 
to time. 

They die still driven by desire, surrounded by all the gifts they’ve 
been granted. 


5. The true Guru is the true Philosopher’s Stone (paras), and those who seek any other 
Philosopher’s Stone cannot find any legendary object that is supposed to turn metals to gold. 
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They may ascend like stars in the sky, but come falling down in 
the end. 
How many parents are there? And how many children have they? 
Seeding virtues and sins, they may endure peace or pain, 
But without the Guru they do not please God. (15.12) 


Leaving the Guru's ocean of peace, they are perplexed by the 
ocean of existence. 

They are thrashed by the waves while selfishness burns them inside. 

At death’s door they are bound and beaten by death’s thugs. 

Life is brief like a herder’s encampment, though some may boast 
that “I am Jesus!” and “I am Moses!” 

None thinks any other is better, none thinks themselves worse 
than another, none tire in self-promotion. 

Like divers in the ocean, they suffer risk for an ordinary wage.° 

Without the Guru, they will feel death’s blows. (15.13) 


Leaving behind the wish-fulfilling Guru [chintémanl, one loses not 
the anxiety [chinta] of desire. 

Some are on notice day and night but cannot extinguish the dark 
fire inside. 

They dress in gold and silver, jewels, and pearls, 

Donning bolts of silks they are scented by sandalwood. 

They make a show of their elephants and horses, mansions and 
gardens. 

They are rapt with stunning partners, pleasurable beds, and other 
delights. 

But like oil in the candle, their desires cause them great pain. 

Without the Guru one goes to death. (15.14) 


A million pilgrimages, a million deities, a million magic stones, 
and a million chemicals; 

A million wishing gems, a million wishing trees of many stripes, 
a million immortal nectars; 

There are myriad oceans churning with jewels with magic 
powers that are the splendor of kings. 


6. As in 4.15, the term for diver, mar jtvara, also could connote one who is reborn after death. 
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A million goods, a million gifts, a million treasures are under the 
kings’ command. 

A million kings, a million emperors, a million adepts, and a 
million gods incarnate, 

But the gifts have no price! Who can appraise the Great Giver? 


I offer myself to the Benefactor of all. (15.15) 


Many can ogle jewels, but rare is the connoisseur. 

Many can hear music, but rare is one who grasps the 
word's sound. 

The Sikh is a rare jewel and the saints’ society is a garland where 
many are strung. 

They unite in the word, as only diamonds can pierce diamonds. 

They know the Far One and Full One to be Guru-Govind,’ one 
and the same. 

Only the Gurmukhs enter the state of bliss, for they know the cup 
of love and help others drink from it. 

The Guru is the disciple, the disciple becomes Gutu. (15.16) 


Human life is precious, but made priceless by the saints’ society. 
Priceless are the eyes that merge with the true Guru’s glimpse. 
Priceless is the brow that takes refuge at the dust of the 
Guru's feet. 
Priceless are the tongue and ears that hear, understand, and teach 
the word. 
Priceless are hands and feet that walk the Gurmukh’s path 
and serve. 
Priceless is the Gurmukh’s heart in which the Guru's teachings 
reside. 
Cherish divine honor and know your worth. (15.17) 


God created you from sperm and blood, giving you form and a 
wondrous wit. 

You were maintained in the womb, life was installed in your body. 

You developed mouth, eyes, nose, ears, hand, feet, teeth, and hair. 


7. A reference to Guru Hargobind. 
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Sight, sound, movement, and consciousness captivated you. 

You were given birth in the highest forms of life, designed to 
the hair. 

You were able to take in milk and push out excrement. 

Growing up and gaining understanding you forgot the Creator 
and were gripped by creation. 


Without the Guru you cling to the world. (15.18) 


Better than being a denier [manmukh] is being a beast or ghost: 
For he is born wise, but grows stupid—a human liable to 

a human. 
Beasts don’t beg from other beasts, and birds don’t heed to 

other birds, 
But the denier wastes the supreme of the myriad life forms. 
Denying the highest thoughts, words, and deeds, he roams in 

rebirths. 
A dog placed on a throne will resume his mongrel ways, 

And without the Guru deniers find the womb again. (15.19) 


There are myriad forests, but sandalwood’s place is unique. 

There are mountains of elements, but none are golden without 
the magic stone. 

There are four castes, six perspectives, but without the saints’ 
society none are saintly. 

Enacting the Guru’s teachings, the Gurmukh enters the saints’ 
society. 

Rapt in the word, merged, Gurmukhs drink from love's cup. 

They are liberated in their hearts, their bodies at peace, for they 
experience divine love. 


With the fruit of joy, the Gurmukhs know 
the Unknown. (15.20) 


With the fruit of joy in the holy assembly, the Gurmukhs remain 
detached amidst desires. 

Like the lotus in water, ever focused on the sun; 

Or the sandalwood, circled by snakes, remains cool, peaceful, and 
fragrant. 

Amidst the world, the holy assembly is rapt by the word’s sound, 
immersed in peace. 
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They are ascetics, they are householders, they are liberated in life 
by the Indestructible. 

The Guru is the Far One and Full One, the desire beyond desires. 

Untellable is the tale of how the Mysterious manifests. (15.21) 


Explanatory Remarks 


Var 15’s unique structure is even more unusual than var 7’s meticulous 
enumeration and var 12’s tightly bound six-stanza’s code of conduct. In 
var 15, almost all of the verses of the first two stanzas, and some of them 
from the third, are expanded into corresponding standalone stanzas, 
which make up stanzas 4 to 19. The general topic of the var is the hard- 
ship that awaits the deniers who abandon the one true Guru. Most of 
the stanzas negatively articulate what life is worth without the Guru, and 
20 and 21 sum up the var by positively articulating the value of the Sikh 
congregation. 

In the opening stanza, Gurdas posits the Guru as the only true leader, 
the face of God in the world—an example of wordplay that is repeated in 
stanza 4 with the word nath, which can refer to a master, or a Yogic adept, 
and with a negating a- prefix (anath) can mean “orphan” or one who has 
been abandoned, something unimportant, or a vagabond beggar (betray- 
ing Gurdas’s opinion of the alms given to Yogis). In the second stanza, 
Gurdas depicts the Guru as a magical being capable of bestowing great 
gifts, but in doing so, Gurdas appeals to adherents’ worldly understand- 
ing by slyly positing that spiritual gifts are the best of all and those who 
pursue the worldly may not understand the spiritual. The third stanza 
echoes Gurdas’s refrain that the human life is hard sought, the high- 
est among the 8,400,000 forms of life posited by Indic lore. Within 
the human family, the Gurmukhs are the best off, the deniers are the 
worst off. 

Beginning with the fourth, each stanza expands on one of the lines 
from the first three. For example, in the first stanza Gurdas says that the 
true Guru is the world’s only true political leader, and Gurdas describes the 
life of a mercenary, or one who enlists to serve a false ruler of the world.* 


8. After the third verse of 15.4, other manuscripts contain two verses not present in the 
Lamba manuscript, which compares the pain borne by the mercenary with that of the tree 
who bears pain for the supreme master. This runs counter to the prevailing description of a 
benevolent tree in Gurdas’s other poems, which symbolizes the patient and altruistic nature 
of the Sikhs and the Sikh congregation. 
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The “thorn’s edge” (siilhi) on which the mercenary serves is a euphemism 
for the gallows, or crucifix, or otherwise denotes a readiness for death. 
Unlike the poppy seed and cotton boll in previous stanzas, which go 
“laughing” to their deaths, the mercenary is in the position of fear reluc- 
tantly and finds no benefit in the hereafter, for he dies for the sake of a 
mortal. Thus, his death is not a martyrdom and has no efficacy. 

The next stanzas are polemics against the Yogis (15.5), false patronage 
(15.6), the capricious nature of family relations (15.7), the false value of 
money, and the Guru as the true banker (15.8). The Guru is the only real 
physician, one who can cure the ills stemming from the root disease of 
human self-centeredness (15.9). Gurdas commences an argument about 
the false nature of pilgrimage spots (Hindu culture lists sixty-eight, which 
is seen as a holy number) that will be fleshed out in var 23. The boons 
falsely promised by pilgrimage are among a list of wish-fulfilling objects 
of lore that Gurdas compares to the Guru (15.11-15.14). They are not effec- 
tive because the Guru, God’s own messenger, cuts at the root of desire 
while the others encourage desire—which is ultimately unquenchable, 
once stoked. 

As the var nears completion, Gurdas depicts the Gurmukhs as life’s 
connoisseurs, who attain the most important and valuable treasures 
(15.16). The reason they know so much is because they know the most 
basic thing: that God and Guru are one and the same and that deliverance 
will come from following the Guru's teachings and enacting the Sikh path, 
which Gurdas describes in detail (15.17). The final two stanzas underscore 
the Panth’s redemptive nature, even for sinners, by referring to the exam- 
ple of the sandalwood tree that spreads the fragrance of sandalwood even 
in undesirable environments, thereby transforming its surroundings. The 
Sikh Panth is so pure and holy that those who come into contact with it are 
transformed, and the reason for this is that the seed of the word is planted 
in it and that seed grows to holiness through the Sikhs’ practices. 


a6" AfSdIgyATe II 


HBdg AS ufsayg as attend vole ll 
Hisdd or arg d df 58 ava nos fore ll 
HfiSdg ads yay d afg agss fs sets ae ll 
Hfsad AS AT d dd A MEAT Gare ll 
HiBdgd AS ee d dd @e HS ae aT l 

fee Afsard HS fadtAre 1911 
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Hfsad stag Wel} noOHfs Stee Ad|Nt wre II 
Hfsdd Ue n8C 3 da te Td Ae STE 
Hfsard urate UstAM BY UTA Urea HITE II 
HBdg US Wary US'S BY Hes HITS? II 
Hund Afsdid Udy dso verse fry Fee II 
fdsufe ABad ude fesnet mfss age II 
fee Aisa AS EA Se III 


BY UeTHt ofa fed BSH af HHTEH Ut 
met te oefe afa frage 88 ge feet! 
aol Hee" Hots afd SH Be ofa HA AST! 
oat facts ayrect dt vs| APB feed 
THY AoY Haragest HoH Hae Hf faddtii 
ads ude ferta & HEH et fe oA UdTt II 
uy udsd ydt Iddt 11311 


Hfsad Whe efs HoHY de ge | ETI 
dont ga dfka fos Cfs ATE HSN adel 
Mo Udd Ja Als a SE dadt ws TET” 
msHeat Ard ef de feta wes df He II 
ad ud fas Ais S€e 1181 


ae ag 3 Heal de wave Tg ad VSI 
ao uate fasts oft ar yug ss ISI 
wig uta cad Hate fist oe ertets 3811 
sats funrer ds faa rfoa freast HS II 
add Us voted add eet ud BIS II 

fee aa Hee 3 fAsal ater afe Ht 8S 11 
nid nigt ydt SS III 


g. fare in Jaggi’s edition. 
10. The Lamba manuscript omits two verses that are included in Jaggi’s edition: 
ale 5 3d 3 He {3H Hl Bigot ad SPE 
ut ust gu ar@ fia 3 35 wy AGeTII 
Finding no peace, no sleep, no food, they fear for their lives on a thorn’s edge. 
Rain, cold, and heat berate them overhead, and they suffer. 
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He usd ferta a Harfent & Yate ATI 
wel ea aed ea fed fu Wet 

aod refs Hes afe agsts ye seat 
ug? 3¢ afes afd ag GH HY Well 
df ufhas udfas Us udis feat Harctil 
edt Hate uate afe afe Hare fay sect il 
ad ud fas des wat! 


ads Udy 6 VBE als & agsT ala WE Il 
ong sata flerg afe us Us fue we evel 
Ubat set ure ata SHfe GAS Wa Sa II 
Hdd Uldd aod ude'd Had fasts I 

on mod dod fefs Ua niefe ufS ugere Il 
nf3 O'S FH WS fete Arat afe o dfe Herel 
ad ud fae ate ANTS 11911 


Hisdig Ag wer” ef3 GS A IS een" II 
Hewrard Head Ws een adie mf3 sd II 
d35 Ud Wedd did Hed Cen UAT II 
dfe Hoe SHA Yd Alea gu aus Sd Il 
facret fagre ate dif Sele 8s fered Il 
ow 3a eg Hay af And fera fea |i 
aaud fas ey AAT? tI! 


Hfsdd 2e 5 Aes dat ee 3 dat fee 

an au fete 83 Hd efaer afe afs dg eae ll 
mifa aorta Curt fefa Hfe ufa AH fy ferrell 
mre ATE Seve SENS Hivld UT 5 Ue 
MAT HOH! Het SHH fSHS ALS © MEI 
edt nies 3g ute fae Ho Hoy fat gsTe II 
ad ud fee ae SSE IIU I 


Hfsad stea ef a OHS Stes SES ATT 
wae ANTE Barfed fae AS AST whe whe wat 
JHst alfa serena Gate foals ta Cacti 
Sel 5 38 sual Stag fen foes acti 

ugg alfa ures fats add o fart arti 
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HOHY SdH 3 63d 33s SH ute sett 
ad ud fee uta 5 urdt I90 11 


Hisdid Wah uddd wag UdH Pee WEI 
mHems fra wg ata Saw fed & Udaet mre II 
8 zeeny Gory dfs wear od sath sere il 
Jat wey sfenr niefe aay Sfs Base II 

oH 33 [3H Uafsar AHufe St AH 33 ATE I 
HOHE ASH Marge ent at gee Jae II 

ad ud faa SdH 3 AE AI 


UWdHS dd af a Hall asusd Sy ad II 
UTSH'S BY Hdd He nretaee fefs ud 

Hee afte afa ane fes sas fefs afe fegd |! 
ad df mary ofa Sfafa sfe sfe ad 5 BI 
H fU@ de as3 asian 2 de ad Il 

uy us ate dine vy AY SS nels GINS II 
ad ud fas ofa 3 ude 11921 


WY Hdd dd aise sens vielg 33S SHI 
Bod ats ussbufs TBH watat vets BA II 
AH Ufa ad Hdbafs FH este Ue OA 
atfets er ot fea ae catks eA YA II 
wife 3 afe meatier ard ant das JAI 
Afed ¢ Hd Ales adls Hat es YAII 
qd ud fas SH SAA 19311 


fdsnfe ad fs a fesufe fea 5 Tee II 
faseett oy ofS feg SHH Re 5 mals gse II 
Afeart gut mare Hea Ht vifar Fare 

ure udata Ufs a dor Gee HI Hae II 

wet WS Ura HIS Batts HES Sa II 

Hed odt An AY Hfenr Hfs Ufo Bu|Te 

weet nets 33 fae nT HoT BY fede II 

ad ud fee AH ufd Fe 11981! 


BY Stas BY tes UGH BY GATES ATE 
BY fesHlE USATS ATHUS BY vifys mS II 
3a He Wes we feu fafa AS ASST II 
BY ULI BY SS BY faws weld SHE II 
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BY Ad UTSAT BY BY SE Mess ATS II 
wd AHS a Ue WS ACS HH” EUS II 
aevds ae } Tage 194 II 


dar ve HE a gs0 Tay fegs act 

Td Ske HS aA He Ase Hats AHS feaSetil 
dofhy de ues AG Harfs ffs Hrs uset i 
did dia dfonr nee Hels ffs use det 
UTdyoH YdS YH dd dif€e fheS Aet I 
aaHfy Fe es Han we fugH flere we FSET II 
Td VS VS ag Tet 9E il 


HEH FSH HHS J dfs os WS AT Ue I 

met efe faghsat Afsald wah fons fae Sel 
HASg Hig nhs d de He Te ofS ATE 
fade Hee “Hea Aee Hols He AHS Hee II 
JAS dde foahsat aanfy uefa Ae SHE II 
aoHfy foe ane d nies ae Guer ere Il 
ufs udete 31S SHE 19911 


daz fee ag fafini fag fez afeg getent | 

ads a3 fefs aftmr Ate ute 36 AA Hotes II 

yd mete oe do ge Ud de oe Tete 

fenfe Hee afs Hols fe Tada GA USH SSE II 
63H 3S 63H HOH dH GH afe nia Haren | 

ae aft uf eg ¢ adh HS Hg Hg fete wife 
dfe frre HHfsor gags" sf3 ats BuSTEHt II 

ad ud fee foot fen NAc 


HOHY HEH Ud 3 Uy UdS MSS ald I 

dfe Hes ds df HEH HEH t ef8 ddl 

ua 3 Hat uy 3 ag dag wl 

aGant sx afs fefs Gan en ats s8dIl 
QS HG Sd aay afs HOH Hae SENS BY 2d 
last oth aoete vat ude ATE nIddIII 

ad ud fee digs eH 19ttll 


u. A verse present in Jaggi’s edition but not included the Lamba manuscript is: 


om ua df We fea vy df 38 SSI 


Prince or pauper, we all suffer pain amid peace. 
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efe efe ay cemufs Jes TS 5 Meo Set 
UES UPS MAUS UGH WS S AO ASTI 

wd ede fan tana A Halls fee AT Act II 
ad Gucn nen afe aout wa Has ASST 
Hae Hols feeste dfe fun flier af fuset i 
Hfs Goufs safe vas 2a feed Add Fae 
TGHY HYSS MSY BIT |12o ll 


dante HY|Ss AG Hal Het niefs ais Cet 
fr@ AS nels aes 3 HoH fog marA foe 
deo Aut efor Hse ATS Hata fearat Il 

Wg Hats HA fete Hae Has fe Han fest ll 
na dats sat sats fate Alea Hats mes mMPssHt II 
urd Yd Yde Yd did uahag ww fost 

nag ae nifsats UdaTHt 11241! 


VAR 16 


The Fruit of Joy in 
the Gurmukhs’ Congregation 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


Lowest of all is the earth, winning praise at the divine court. 

It is dug up with a plow, it is polluted by urine and waste. 

Some use it to plaster their kitchens, and others use it in ritual 
worship. 

We reap what we sow in it, we harvest what we seed in it. 

The Gurmukhs reap the fruit of joy, for they self-efface, not 
self-promote. 

Waking or sleeping, they bear peace and are absorbed in the 
liberated state, 

For they practice the word in the holy assembly. (16.1) 


In the earth resides water—taking on myriad shapes and forms; 
As it is moved, so does it flow in various ways. 
Hot in the sun, cool in the shade— 
It bathes the living and the dead. It quenches the one who drinks it. 
It purifies the sullied, only to find a low resting place. 
The fruit of the Gurmukhs is joy. They love and fear God, always 
unattached. 
Like water, they are ever supremely benevolent. (16.2) 


The lotus remains untouched by the water, but it can render the 
faulty into the faultless. 

Bees seek it at night, finding it cooling and fragrant. 

It focuses on the sun in the morning, and laughs as it blooms. 
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The Gurmukhs’ fruit of joy is found in the state of bliss—always 
present in the present. 
They enact the custom of where they are, and live out deep and 
ancient wisdom. 
For they are ever aware of the Guru’s wisdom, liberated in life. 
Find the Guru’s word in the saints’ society. (16.3) 


The tree is rooted in the earth, having set down its “feet” long ago. 
Children swing on its branches and seek their cool shade. 

It bears wind, rain, and cold headfirst but never wavers. 

Stoned for fruit, it yields; sawed in half, it transports even steel 


across.! 

The Gurmukhs’ lives are liberated and benevolence is in their 
nature. 

They have neither friend nor foe, and see all the same—balanced 
by the word. 


The glory of the Guru’s teachings is in 
the holy assembly. (16.4) 


Inside the boat in the ocean rides the benevolent boatman. 
Merchants pile on unbearable weight with their many wares, and 
the ocean 
Seems limitless, deep, and not traversable—but the waves trouble 
him not. 
He finds the other shore, and his passengers cross safely. 
Merchants double and quadruple their wealth and return home 
with profit. 
In the saints’ society, the Gurmukhs cross the world’s 
fearful ocean, 
Liberated in life, bound to the Formless. (16.5) 


The special sandalwood tree’ grows by the forests but among the 
wasteland. 

Living near forests, it remains distinct and in an upside-down 
meditative posture. 

Meeting with the breeze, it spreads its fragrance all about. 


1. When a tree is cut and the wood is made into a boat, it doesn’t carry enmity against the saw 
that cut it, helping it to ford a river. 


2. The bavan chandan, or sandalwood with fifty-two “fingers.” 
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It cares not that some are fruited and others barren, it transforms 
the forest. 

As part of their work, peace-seeking Gurmukhs turn even sinners 
sacred, 

Just as sandalwood returns fault with favor and ripens the unripe 
in its midst. 


Water does not drown it, fire does not burn it. (16.6) 


The night’s darkness is deep, though millions of stars shine. 
Candles light each home, and thieves look inside. 

They seek homes to rob while many sleep inside. 

When the sun shines to disperse the night’s darkness, 

It liberates the bound—those who reflect on meditation, charity, 


and purity. 


The Gurmukh’s joy is found in the holy assembly, where even 


beasts, ghosts, and sinners are delivered. 
The Guru’s beloveds are the benevolent. (16.7) 


We know Mansarovar to be that place where the most superb 
swans reside. 
There they seek out the finest pearls, jewels, and priceless gems. 
They can separate milk from water, floating among the waves. 
Why would they ever leave Mansarovar and seek any other place? 
The Gurmukhs seek joy in the holy assembly and are resplendent 
like the supreme swans. 
With minds united, they worship the One and are never caught in 
dubious devotion. 
Immersed in the word, they know the Unknowable. (16.8) 


The famous magic stone hides among the rocks and seeks not to 
self-disclose. 
Rare is the one who recognizes it, only those who truly seek it find it. 
On contact with twelve metals the magic stone turns them to one— 
They may be of twelve types, but they all become golden. 
The Gurmukhs seek joy in the holy assembly, where they achieve 
the impossible while immersed in the word. 
Merged with the shelter of the lotus feet, the worldly transcend 
to become 
Householders that attain the supreme home. (16.9) 
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The wishing stone fulfills desires, and the cow-of-plenty quenches 
dreams. 

The wishing tree yields all sorts of fruits, and magic treasures have 
allured even the nine adepts. 

Ten incarnations’ took form and pursued human ends, only to boast. 

The Gurmukhs seek joy in the holy assembly where they put the 
four ends to service. 

Engrossed in the word’s sound, they taste love, and tell the tale 
that is untellable. 

They approach the Far One and Full One, who adores devotees. 

They are beyond description and beyond price. (16.10) 


Expanding from One Command, the Formless created form. 
The Massless cannot be weighed, there is no comparison nor way 
to ride the wave of creation. 
The Indescribable cannot be described, there are no letters or 
words to do so. 
The Priceless One has no worth, a million material things do 
not stick. 
The Unspeakable cannot be spoken, though many try to recount it. 
Depthless, Unreachable, Transcendent, Endless, no shore can 
be found! 
There is no way to price nature, how great could its Caretaker be? 
Gurmukhs seek the fruit of joy in the holy assembly; merged with 
the word they speak the unspeakable. 
With love’s cup, they bear the unbearable. (16.11) 


The Untold is beyond taste or words, what power has a tongue to 
tell of it? 
It is beyond praise or blame, there are no words to describe it. 
It is unknown to the scent sense, baffled are breaths to capture it. 
It is colorless, Formless, there is nothing of it for sight to behold. 
It is without support, beyond residing in the earth or in the skies. 
The holy assembly is the Realm of Truth, where the Formless is 
known through the word. 
I offer myself for the Creator of All. (16.12) 


3. Of Vishnu. 
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The Path of the Gurmukhs is difficult to see—like water to 
the fish. 

The way that the Gurmukhs seek is beyond description, like air to 
a bird. 

The tradition of the Gurmukhs is to be subtle, like the residents of 
a mirage city. 

The four castes merge with love’s cup and take in a new color like 
the betel. 

Immersed in the word’s sound, they spread sandalwood’s 
fragrance. 

Yoked to wisdom, focus, and remembrance they grow their kind. 


With the fruit of joy, the Gurmukhs describe 
the desirable. (16.13) 


Brahma and his sons did not get the mystery with Vedas or 
neti neti.* 

Shiva was an ascetic who couldn’t focus on it with his namo namo.° 

Vishnu’s ten incarnations took form, but could never touch the 
One Lord. 

The nine adepts owe their power and prosperity to the praise of 
the Primal One. 

Vishnu’s thousand-headed serpent couldn’t contain the Name with 
a thousand mouths. 

Sage Lomas’s ascetic feats only spread selfishness and made him 
no holier. 

The long-living sages have not tasted the Gurmukhs’ fruit of joy 
for even a moment. 

They have lost their way in the world. (16.14) 


The Gurmukhs find the joy-fruit in the holy assembly, where the 
Devotee Adorer resides. 

All Causes are in the Creator’s hands, which do the holy 
assembly’s bidding. 

The Far and Full One's bidding is done in the saints’ society. 

Present in each fiber, the One created the universe and pervades it, 


4. “Not this not that.” 


5. Phrase of praise and salutation. 
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Like the banyan’s seed expands to a tree, which contains the seed 
in its fruit. 
Those who drink from love’s cup bear the unbearable and self- 
efface, only to 
Remain beyond the world while in the world. (16.15) 


How great is the Expanse? The glory cannot be told. 

A million “great souls” cannot tell even a bit of the Greatest One. 

A million exalters are struck dumb by a moment of exalting the 
Most Exalted. 

A million wonders wondering are struck by the wonder of the 
most Wonderful. 

A million marvelers repeatedly marvel at the Most Marvelous: 

The Depthless One, the Most Mysterious, whose untold tale 
cannot be told. 

A million honorees are far off the Most Honorable. (16.16) 


Who can speak of that Mystery that is the most mysterious of 
mysteries? 

Many focus on the ineffability of the Ineffable, the Most Ineffable 
of the ineffable. 

The Most Boundless is more boundless than the boundless. 

The Unknowable One is less knowable than the least knowable. 

The holy assembly praises the Far and Full One, the most 
Unfathomable. 

Adoring of devotees, the great Adorer is adored in the nectar of the 
Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit. 

Causing ascent above this world. (16.17) 


The Far and Full One, the formless form 

Of infinite reach, most mysterious, the One arrived in the form 
of the Guru. 

The holy assembly is the realm of truth where the Unknowable 
is known. 

The four castes unite and are made to praise the Primal Being. 

They focus in on a glimpse [darshan] of the Guru, by which they 
know the six perspectives [darshan]. 

The assembly is self-sufficient, but not self-promoting. (16.18) 
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The Guru’s Sikhs seek the refuge of the lotus feet in the holy 
assembly. 

They are overjoyed by the Immortal’s glance and fall at feet 
moved by the heavenly gaze. 

Feet-dust is the mark on their brows with which they erase ritual 
delusion. 

Cupping their hands for feet-nectar, they eradicate the ills of 
selfishness and double-dealing. 

Falling at feet, merging with dust, liberated in life, they reside 
in peace. 

They are bumblebees seeking lotus feet, quaffing the nectar of 
peace and prosperity. 

They worship the Guru’s feet and duplicity has no place to 
take hold. 

The Gurmukhs’ joy is found with the Guru. (16.19) 


There are a million discourses, holy books, Vedas, and epics. 

A thousand Gitas and a million Bhagavats allure seers and 
shamans. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva pile up fourteen forms of knowledge 
and all the world’s music. 

There are a million sages like Sanak, Narad, Bias, and many of 
Vishnu’s serpents. 

There are so many forms of wisdom, ways to focus, meditations, 
philosophies, castes, guriis, and disciples. 

The supreme Guru is the Guru of guriis, and the maxim of 
focus is his sweet word. 

The Guru’s word is ineffable, worthy of discernment [neti neti] 
and praise [namo namo]. 


The Gurmukhs find their joy-fruit at 
the ambrosial dawn. (16.20) 


Not just the four ends of man,° but myriad other ends are their 
slaves. 

Power and prosperity are their servants, the cow-of-plenty yields 
to them. 


6. Duty, desire, prosperity, and liberation. 
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A million magic stones are theirs, a million wishing trees are in 
their orchards. 

A million magic jewels are theirs, a million alchemists work 
for them. 

A million precious stones, all the jewelers, all the treasures, and all 
the goods, 

A million forms of devotion are theirs, a million miracles are 
tested by them. 

The holy assembly is immersed in the word, its members bear 
the unbearable with love’s cup. 

By the Gurw’s grace, they are a holy assembly. (16.21) 


Explanatory Remarks 


This var’s lack of an invocation stanza in the first position signals a con- 
tinuation of theme from the previous var that is born out on close reading. 
Whereas var 15 ended with the praise of the Gurmukhs, var 16 picks up 
by saying the Gurmukhs are like the earth (16.1). Whereas var 15 began 
with the highest (the Guru), var 16 begins with the lowest (the earth). But 
the highest and lowest collapse together because the essential Sikh val- 
ues of self-effacement and “lying low” will lead to ultimate transcendence. 
The context of overcoming Guru Arjan’s martyrdom may again be at play 
here: sticking to the core values will get the Panth through the tough times 
and to ultimate deliverance by the divine hand. The reappearance of the 
“cup of love’—a euphemism for being ready for death (16.1)—and talk of 
self-sacrifice (16.12) underscore that subtext. 

Sikhs are like water and lotus flowers, holding fast to the deepest and 
essential values of the tradition, and are able to change their outward ori- 
entations (16.2, 16.3). The earth’s dust (the subject of the first stanza) and 
water (subject of the second stanza) are the contents of the holy foot-nectar 
that Sikhs drink, which will be robustly discussed in var 23. The humil- 
ity that this ritual drinking of the water used to wash new initiates’ feet 
provides to the members of the Sikh Panth allows them to rise above the 
negative influence of the world like the lotus flower in mud (the focus of 
the third stanza). 

The fourth stanza in this var, depicting the redemptive pain born by 
the tree, is an almost exact inversion of the fourth stanza of the previous 
var. In that stanza, the pain born by the Guru-abandoning mercenary 
leads only to ruin. A tree, when cut by a woodcutter, carries no enmity 
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against the saw that cut it down. This is visible, Gurdas says, when the 
wood is made into a boat: it carries all across a river without discrimina- 
tion, even if the saw or woodcutter is on board (16.4). Continuing on the 
boat theme, Gurdas posits the Sikh congregation as a raft to cross the 
fearful ocean of existence (bhavjal) that is this world—a metaphor for lib- 
eration (16.5). The reason for the transformative power of the Sikh Panth 
is their benevolence, which emerges from their total self-investment 
in and self-sacrifice for the betterment of others. The Sikhs are like the 
sandalwood tree spreading its sweet scent even in a wasteland (16.6); 
they are the sun shining light on a treacherous world (16.7); they are the 
swans of Mansar Lake; they are magic stones (16.9) and wish-fulfilling 
charms (16.10). 

The second half of the var builds on this description of the congrega- 
tion by establishing the distance and transcendence of God and underscor- 
ing God’s exclusive accessibility through the Sikh congregation. Relying 
on a scriptural allusion, Gurdas rhetorically asks about the greatness of 
the Creator given the infinitude of creation (16.1). Not even the gods of 
Indic lore can approach God’s power, either by the path of negation (the 
neti neti of the Vedas) or the path of praise (namo namo of Saguna bhakti, 
16.14). The only ones who can approach this ever-present but inaccessible 
deity are the Sikhs, who are engaged in practices of self-effacement and 
devotion to the word (both forms of “drinking from love’s cup”) to achieve 
the paradoxical and mysterious detachment from a world in which they 
are thoroughly engaged (16.15). The Sikhs’ total dependence on the Guru 
allows them access to his merciful gaze (darshan, dib drisht), which deliv- 
ers them to liberation (16.18, 16.19). Thus, these Sikhs seek not the magical 
charms of wish fulfillment; rather, all magic and desire are found—and 
trumped by the shabad’s mystical power—exclusively in the Sikh congre- 
gation (16.21). 


aS AfSdIgyAte Il 


He alet vals de esa feta fret eset 
aet ata etd JS ot HS Hz any age II 

fa get a ad dur dzo uA vat 

no dt A Be Aa ae 3d es ure 

THY AYES AIA We ary aete @ miry TST HI 
WS Hus HAUsSt Coufs HaIS ad fee Set 
Wg Hats dd Ase AHH 1911 
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dest nield AS EH AS sddatt SAT SETHI 

fA fre af: verter ate de alee VSeTII 
qd 3s da se Sar HE ITT 

Stee Hefenr yf uls ATS ASy JdzeTII 
fScHe ager Hs Ste Heefa Ate fegeT II 
Toye Fy 2s 7S 5C Hay dag Ae fears 
yde udGuarg AGE III 


nS fefs aes nfsus J Hat ty fogey Te II 
ost sed Batter HSS dfs Hata FHSS 

38a HoH fers ula udess ote AHS THETHI 
THY HY SB AIA Wd EISH'S nivld Ise" ll 
Bard Ba fets de chad Agu aden 

Wears dd farms fete Aes Hats Fats feade I 
Wg Hats dd Hae GACT III 


uast iets faoy df ufsse aa Ua fearet ii 
Gufs 38 sem Sst we F Te Hot 

uge Urel uet Hd fhe see foges wet 
aoe ee carfent fifa ages 3 BJ Sage I 
TaHfy FAY Hass UTGuardt AIA AST II 
fig o AZ 3 Ug Hg AHeSHt dd Fate Ae I 
Wg Hats TeHfs |efsret 8 


Wald neta Sor feta Hoes" uTBuardt Il 

ae MATE BEM B eurg vats Sus 

rita Sata 3 fenruet fs mad wars mruTat 
gS ud Surfer dt ASH uts SST 

Te Ue? CH Hs BT BB aH HE 

THY HYSS HT Hd SENS nels vsd SHI 
Heo Hats Fats fadardt 114 II 


wee duo faay df ceeds vets EA ASTI 
uth foes eenufs fogs ote Bau susStlI 
Ue Tee How afd dig Hag GSH Curat i 
eS HES HHCGH die afg eens seo Sat 
THY HYSS AG Ad! ufss uals ad feast 
Bae als Te ad ag uaret Bula Sat 

ald 3 38 Mia S ATAt INE 
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ots mddt niuarg oy adits sHats 37d Il 

uf wid ce wets usd safe de gard Il 
Je Uce we adr tt Sq Hels Sd SII 
Hon nfs Bes afe ad ofS nidfa foerd Il 

due vafs age on we frase ete l 
ToHfy Fuss AG Ha uy ds Ufss fsHsd Il 
ud Guard ag frag 119 11 


HoHded nd} Gufs GA HEA EAU II 

HsSt Hea Hants we ve TA ans vate ll 
dig alg fadeae Sad nivta feats 3de II 
WoHded af3 a das ate o ATE ade I 
Toufy Fuss Aa Hg UdH SH Ta fy Ade 
fea His fra fourfie en sft a ate fede 
Hee Hols fee ney Bre III 


uTdH usd nid ofan dd S niry WASTE II 

feos afe freer Sat da Be Aurel 

uray udth nud df nAers fra WS age || 
add dat dika ava His feare il 

THY HSS AT Hd! Hee HatfS fee yeug ware il 
ude Hate feeste de RAH fadardt SE II 
wordt df for whe Ae ICH 


fdsnfe fos ad AHdS AHS UAE II 

23 fs te ues fafa fifa fou sears BSE II 
TH Mes nad afs uaurss afd SE TSE II 
THY HYNES AT Ha ots ueTss Het Be || 
Hee Hats fee fuan gH was aaeSt adt 5 WEI 
UTTYIH Yd YH 3dS eas He Wess Sse Il 
By MBY S AHS ure |190 | 


fea ae unr afa fadarg nrarg gerent II 
315 133 6 38h 3f3 5 sea oe Safer | 
fy ney 3 fSdhh nial s nrg By fearferr | 
HfS HHS © HBA Bry UST Be 5 STET II 
os nas 3 Sahh afe Ate mre|S arty Hetfent II 
man mao marta Safa nfs 6 Used © UfENT || 
aed ah a Wem des aed fas wife wrfenr | 
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THY Hues AT Hal Hee Hals (S| nisy Safer | 
fugn flores ning Fafeat 119411 


Wed Heed Soa mag ae fag fase AS II 
Cras fe wae agat deat fet o me II 

do HUGH MddT SH AA Jats dae II 

dod fadod we fene nfene frre fase | 
fase nee fee vats marth foes fess Il 
Wy Hats He ds J fodarg Te Hate free i 
Avdfs aed & AHS 1921 


qoufy ug niaty 3 fae AS vets Hig BSeTII 
ToHfy an nee od fAe vet marty Bsa II 
Wa Hats daoth J dfs Geedt oad SACI! 
wt edo 386 dH fun floors dat vse" II 
Hed Hols fSesle de GeoeH foeH adel 
THY HSS MBY BAST 119311 


gonted de? Hé S63 d3 afd 33 5 Ue HI 
Hote Meus die OH OH alg farts 5 arf 
TH Mes nad af taad & niesy Safer | 
fafa fafa fafa 8 ora orfe uae areH aatfent | 
HAE & HDA HY fAHafe He 3 oe forrfenr | 
SHA 3y afd AIS TEN ATT @ Ag HeTfent|| 

fag ree agdee Tay Hues US 3 safe 
avdts niefe sath sefenr 1198 11 


aoufy ques a Hal sats ese dfs enarfs arfeor 
ade ads |fh Jd WU Has fete ad aafenr || 
UTdqoH Yde Yo Ar Haris fete svat sft I 

dH dh fes afuSe afg yous adfs Aye 

dbug ate faneg es eo vies fefe ate errfinr 
mfusg ubte nnd Ade wry Tete @ ary AefEnt | 
mind fed fadroe ufear 144i 


HfoHt Ho Hoard fefa HoH BY @ HfOH AS II 
BY HITSH HI'SH' (35 S HITSH fy Sars Il 
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6x38 fefa ay Gxsst us Bnsts viele dave II 
mud fetd SY Wad MedH WedH dA fess II 
fennel fennte oe fennted fennre feats II 
meas als Mf Ma I MAS AT TATE SYS II 
BY UdETE Ud UTETS IME II 


MoH Ma Ma d MaTH MaTH MPS METH Hee II 
MSY MSY ney JD ney ney BY nsY fone | 
mudud mududg mudud nudug sve ll 

Mdldd Mdtddd mda mdtafs se II 

Ua YG Yd YoY Ara Halls wrarta nese II 
THY Hues fUgH dH Sd Zee de mss STE II 
dd feats are Use 19911 


UTSYIH YdS YH fadarg urarg gett i 

nfaarts afs arta da aa vals dfe udatet arf II 
Wy Hots Hes fefs sasees fF Mes SaTEnt II 
utd 2do fra eae df arte usu nen aan | 
fonts HS UdHS dd fen tan eH fete »rfer 
mind nity & mig Fete WAC II 


Uds Fes Haast Ara Harts ffs aafhy re 11 
vifys fenfe fous ata fea fen] 2 Udt ue Il 
Udede HAstla fsa SH AGH wT By fee II 
Used B nTgHS JEN vfaa da Tee 

ddt o unre fe Alea Hats Han wha me II 
ud aes fefs sea df Huu Hadfe Sse 
UA HS Afsdid vde esht oH Be 5 BI 
TSHY HYSS Td HISTS 9 


ATG PAYS ge BY HO Stda THE HSI 

Ad dis BY Ses Asa ee VSS VS II 

uGed fefenr Amisis yah faHo HdHG 3311 
Hoated BY ade Ha fanrA By AY SES ll 
farares fares FHHTE WE EIHG EIS Td FIs 
US HSI IT Td HZ HS Ts HIS AIS 
Mag AT dd Hae J 3 d3 OH GH Ail 

THY FuSS MAYS 2S 11Ro ll 
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wt ueaa ardints oy ues JaHt ge Il 
fafa fafa fafa oe Heat aude BY ed vse ll 
BY UH UTa ha UTHS BY oT SS II 
fasee oy fesnet oy arte aad sel 

BY G36 Gadd As fows AS es fAHde I 
BY Saat BY sas df! AGH'S Udd UsTel 
Hee Hats fee Ara Hal furs flores nig Ade II 
ad faa ABHaT FHSS 112411 


VAR 17 
They Waste This Precious Life 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


Fourteen priceless gems came from churning the limitless ocean. 

Sage Dhanvantar claimed moon, bow, liquor, the Kaus-gem, and 
good fortune [lakshmi]. 

Celestials got a fairy, the cow of plenty, a wishing tree, and 
immortal nectar to drink. 

The gods and demons meted out an elephant, poison, and 
conches as well. 

Jewels, pearls, and most precious diamonds rained on all, 

But the conch emerged from the ocean empty, and now wails in 
regret. 

Whosoever hears the Guru’s word in the holy assembly but 
enshrines it not 

In his heart, wastes this birth. (17.1) 


The most gorgeous lotuses come from the purest water 
Of supreme beauty, and have the most fragrant scent. 
Bumblebees come seeking only them from among the reeds 
And together enjoy sweet nectar; long desired, sought from far. 
When the sun glows bright in the sky, lotuses turn, behold only it. 
Frogs residing in the muck can neither fathom the lotus, nor 
admire it. 
Those who hear the Guru’s word in the holy assembly but do not 
its deeds [rahat], 
Are accursed, forlorn. (17.2) 
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Worshippers flock from every direction to the centers of 
pilgrimage. 

Adherents of four castes and six philosophies perform 
meditation, charity, and purity. 

They listen to Vedas, perform austerity, fast, and sacrifice. 

With deep attention, they worship the sites of their deities. 

But some bloodsuckers,' dressed in white, only feign piety so 
they can sin. 

Hearing the word in the holy assembly, the Gurmukhs do not 
walk that path— 


Covert sneaks reap no reward. (17.3) 


Forests grow lush in rainy months, but akk weeds stay dry. 

Celestial drops quench rainbirds’ thirst, or become pearls in 
clams’ mouths. 

In good soil raindrops can yield camphor, but have no effect in 
barren land. 

Ina snake’s mouth a raindrop turns to poison—it depends 
who receives it! 

Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly the deniers find 
no peace, for 

They walk the wrong path, while Gurmukhs enjoy love’s 
nectar from the joy-fruit. 

The deniers lose, the Gurmukhs gain. (17.4) 


All plants in the forests get access to the same water and the 
same soil, 

Their many-colored fruits and flowers are a joy to behold! 

The simhal tree can rise high in the sky, as can the fruitless 
chil tree. 

Bamboo groves are lit aflame by stalks clashing, which are 
only useful as flutes. 

But, sandalwood resides in the verdant forest and reeds are 
found among filth: 


1. Literally, cranes that stalk fish in shallow water. The crane is a trope that stands in for 
frauds who appear as holy men for they are both clad in white, found near water (pilgrimage 
places, or tiraths), and stalk their prey in a meditative state. 
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Hearing the Guru's word in the holy assembly, only the cursed 
take it not to heart, 
Deluded by selfishness. (17.5) 


By revealing itself in the heavens, the sun’s light disperses darkness. 
People can work in the day, when the night’s limitations are 
cast loose. 
Beasts and birds sing and roar in nature’s sweet chirping. 
The faithful are called to prayer, and Yogis blow horns of exaltation. 
But the stupid owl bypasses all of this to head to a desolate 
wasteland. 
Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, but not loving 
and devoting, 
The denier wastes this life. (17.6) 


The moonbird loves the moon and awaits its radiant splendor. 
In each ray, the moon drips with cool nectar. 
Husband and wife enjoy blissful union in their bed. 
All unite at night, but the chakvi bird finds only separation then. 
Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, the covert 

sneaks are unseemly, 
Arriving like guests at the soirée who stink of garlic! 

Duplicity causes only ruin. (17-7) 


Sweetness, sourness, and all the thirty-six other flavors fill the 
kitchen 

By which cooks create dishes to serve to adherents of four castes 
and six philosophies. 

Only the tongue that tastes sublime cuisine can truly understand 
satisfaction. 

But even though it is always immersed in flavor, the ladle knows 
not its taste. 

A red bug can try to mix with rubies, but is found out when 
a garland is strung. 

Hearing the Guru's word in the holy assembly, but heeding it not, 

The covert sneaks find no place at the court. (17.8)? 


2. This final line is not present in the Lamba manuscript; it is present in other manuscripts, 
and seems to provide a fitting closing to the stanza. 
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Rivulets meeting with the holy Ganga become the Ganga. 
Those who worship the sixty-eight, and all the deities, worship 
this water. 
Lore declares these pilgrimage spots to redeem even sinners, 
But elephants bathe there only to roll in dust when they leave. 
Those who hear the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, but do not 
place it in their hearts 
Are like the bitter apple tree watered with nectar: 
The covert sneaks don’t reap the good fruit. (17.9) 


A king’s hundred queens come to his bed turn by turn, 

But of all of them only a few are his favorites. 

The king delights them all in his sweet mansions and supple beds; 

Though many bear children, a few turn out to be barren. 

It’s not fault of the king, nor the queens, but what fate has meted 
out to them. 

Those who hear the Guru’s word in the holy assembly and 
love it not 


Are afflicted by double-dealings, possessing no grace. (17.10) 


The philosopher’s stone turns any of the eight metals to gold, 

They shimmer like gold, and are valued as gold. Mere rocks 

Can touch the magic stone to no effect, though they brag of shared 
family ties. 

Thrown into a body of water, the rock sinks of its own weight; 

Its hard heart is never wet; it’s only good for breaking earthen pots. 

Placed in the fire it breaks up and is shocked by the power of 
the anvil. 

Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly they do not let it 
enter them, 


And we can’t force it on the covert sneaks. (17.11) 


Mansar’s water trickles among the pearls and jewels. 

Its swans, of resolute mind, are a steady assembly. 

They swell with bliss, pecking at the sublime pearls and jewels. 
The detached crow, however, is of no place and has no esteem. 
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Eating what others won't, the crow flies deluded from forest to 
forest. 

Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, if the heart finds 
no rest, 


Then its latched door will never be unlocked. (17.12) 


An afflicted man seeks many doctors for one cure. 

A bad physician knows not how to heal his ills. 

Prescribing the wrong remedies for the ailment causes even 
more suffering. 

But the right physician diagnoses the illness and prescribes 
healing cures. 

Now if the afflicted does not heed the advice and goes on eating 
and drinking whatever he likes, 

It’s no fault of the medicine nor the medic that he only gets 
sicker by the day. 

The covert sneaks can arrive at the holy assembly, 

But smitten by duality, find only harm. (17.13) 


Scents of sandalwood, musk, and camphor can be arranged 
In combination to produce a gorgeous fragrance. 
The one who wears it to the soirée spreads the scent’s 
goodness, 
But putting perfume on an ass will only send the scent to 
unseemly places. 
Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, the one who does 
not act in loving devotion 
Must be blind though he has eyes, deaf despite his ears, 
and dumb, 
Burdened by compulsion. (17.14) 


Fine cloth can be made white by washing, 

And dyed to delightful hues of many types 

That the wealthy buy and wear. 

Beautiful cloth becomes the center of a colorful wedding, 

But a black wool blanket will never be white no matter the 
washings. 
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Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, some try to 
amass its wealth 


And find themselves in a bad place, abandoned 
and alone. (17.15) 


A weed may grow to be the tallest plant in a crop field 

By spreading about and sustaining only itself. 

But when the crop is ripe for harvest, it will be weeded out 

For it is useless amid the crop: a reed in a field of sugarcane! 

Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly the covert sneaks 
do not fit in, 

Their lives are a waste, they are dishonorable here, and hereafter 
they are 

Handed over to death. (17.16) 


Bronze may shine, but a bronze dish is a mess after a meal. 

Its impurity must be cleansed with ash and a dip in pure water. 

It may seem clean, but inside darkness remains. 

Its heart is impure, so its body is impure and it captures spit 
wailing loudly. 

Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, the covert sneaks 
talk too much, 

But talk cannot satisfy. Speaking of sugar makes not the mouth sweet. 

To eat butter, don’t churn water. (17.17) 


Among plants, two are most toxic and prevalent: castor and 
oleander. 

Castor’s pods and seeds are of a strange type. 

They don’t last! Its shallow roots are plucked up by the wind. 

Buds of oleander are duplicitous—spreading their foul scent. 

They appear to be bright red but duplicity turns them colorless 
inside. 

Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly some covert 
sneaks conspire 


But find only shame. (17.18) 


There are many kinds of flora in the forest, multicolored 
and sweet scented! 

Mangoes are ever a favorite, as are peaches, apples, 
and pomegranates. 
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Dates, grapes, plums, and berries deliver great joy. 

Berries, jujubes, bananas, and walnuts yield great things. 

But some insects ignore the nectar of these to feed on the akk weed, 

Like a tick that ignores milk to suck on blood. 

Hearing the Guru’s word in the holy assembly, those who scheme 
Are covert sneaks and will not last! (17.19) 


Frogs, cranes, conches, a million akks, thorns, and venomous 
serpents; 

Tall barren trees, stupid owls, chakvis, ladles, elephants, and a 
million sterile buffaloes; 

Rocks, crows, invalids, asses, and black blankets; 

Weeds of no purpose, castor, oleander, and all the rest 

Are examples of the many demerits in me! 

Hearing the Guru's word in the holy assembly, those who don’t 
enshrine it in their hearts 

Are cursed turncoats. (17.20) 


Iam worse than a million slanderers, turncoats, wicked foes, 
traitors; 

A million cheats, ingrates, thieves, vagrants, and men of infamy; 

Killers of Brahmins and cows, a thousand unfaithful doubters; 

A million traitors to the Guru, criminals of ill repute 

Sinfully at fault, full of demerits, without remorse! 

A million troublemakers in guise who conspire with devils. 

You see me, and I deny you, I act covertly and you are the Knower 
of hearts, 

O Master, Redeemer of sinners! (17.21) 


Explanatory Remarks 


The var commences with a retelling of the Indic myth of the ocean’s 
churning, out of which many treasures were derived. But Gurdas, from 
this myth, singles out the objects that received no benefit from a dip 
in a limitless ocean, that were not able to soak up any of the ocean’s 
merits. Such, he says, is the fate of the deniers in the Sikh congrega- 
tion (1). The term he uses for this specific type of denier is kapat sanehi, 
which I have translated as “covert sneaks.” The refrain in most of the 
stanzas of this var is that though these people hear the holy bani in 
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the congregation of Sikhs, they remain unaffected by it. Their deceitful 
actions are evidence of this. 

Ifin the third stanza Gurdas sounds conciliatory toward the ritual prac- 
tices of pilgrimage that he typically excoriates, it is because he expresses 
sympathy for the worshippers, who are preyed upon by “holy men” acting 
like white cranes that put on an act of stillness only to stalk fish. Similar 
are the covert sneaks in the congregation (3). They are snakes that make 
poison from celestial nectar (4) and useless trees that provide no shade (5). 
Gurdas’s folky images make clear the polemical points in the language 
of the Punjabi populace, such as the sun, representing wisdom, and the 
foolish owl, which is not a symbol of wisdom as in the West, but a meta- 
phor for obstinacy (6). The next stanza posits the night as a time of union, 
which all enjoy except the chakvt bird (7). Though the exact identities of 
the covert sneaks are not disclosed, references like that to “duplicity” indi- 
cate that they are congregants who are not solely committed to the Panth 
of Gurmukhs to which Gurdas belongs. 

Only those who taste the nectar of the Guru’s word can truly know its 
worth. Though they may be present in the congregation, the covert sneaks 
are proof that not everyone who hears can receive the benefits (8). The refer- 
ence toa rock that brags of being of the same family as the magic stone seems 
to be a dig at the rival Sodhis (Prithi Chand and Miharvan), who are of the 
same family as the Guru but possess none of his transcendent qualities (11). 
The end of that stanza indicates that they will burn in hellfire. Whereas 
the swans of Mansar Lake are symbols of discernment, pecking at only the 
finest things, the crow goes from forest to forest like the covert sneaks who 
cannot discern the good community from the bad (12). Like the crow, the 
sneaks go from congregation to congregation, but the heart needs to rest in 
one place to be unlocked; this place is the true Guru's congregation. 

As has been previously stated, invocation stanzas placed in the initial 
position of a var indicate that the var begins a new theme; lack of an invoca- 
tion in the initial position indicates a continuation from the previous theme. 
Var 15 commences with an invocation and the following two do not. Seeing 
vars 15,16, and 17 as part of a continuous unit shows how seemingly dispa- 
rate ideas are mutually coentrenched. The subject of var15 is the Guru as the 
ultimate refuge; var 16 focuses on the idea that the congregation is where 
the Guru's presence is known. Var 17 underscores the notion that enacting 
the word is central to Sikh life, and those who don’t live by the Guru’s teach- 
ings are duplicitous enemies who appear to be friends. Thus the trifecta 
of Guru, congregation, and word (Gurdas’s oft-repeated guri-sangat-bani) 
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provide the structure of these three vars, which end in a deeply polemical 
tone. In the final two stanzas Gurdas turns his critical eye on himself— 
apologizing for his transgressions by confessing to his faults—as the most 
duplicitous of all. This closes the three vars, underscoring their status as 
interconnected poems. 


aS AfSdIgyAte Il 


Weld Mah Mad He Vee GIS HHS ae || 
HA Add Tey HE ACHSa Ss VS3d uel 
mds andes 8 uars Hy AHS Ube 
moaufs aa AY fay te woe ffs dfs fees il 
Head Ht difenr ag HS AS So Soe II 

Hy AMed Aves ogee ofe Hee | 

Wy Hats dd Wee He ad Guen o fae SAE II 
fades ufos ASH Tee III 


fscue ald Hoe! HSld Heels GES SSE II 
gu nou Agu fs diana df Hoge II 

3sed' en €3 efe dnfd 8a af Bde | 

33 Bas Hade ok ufs fersd ute fs! 
Hdd als Ges df nets aes fang adel 
33 feats en d aes fhete o fe Aaa II 

Wa Hats dd Hae He Td Guen dds 5 dell 
HASta Sa frat et He 12 I 


Stofa use Anat Sat ud dat 2 arfe ASU II 
wd €ds fan UH SH we fEHATS Adel 
AU 3U HAH dH Al 2ds OH ala fe Hee 
fomre fomres fhude gals tet te ae UAC II 
gar adi aus afta ATE mate fede ll 

Wa Hats Tenge Hfe Tene va oS VS 
Aue Hdd SB S Be 131 


Wefe efe adres ES Ha Meg AETT II 
ufsaetd qs ge fu viva HSt yrs II 
asl eg aug df asta aes 5 dfe AHTTTII 
farthug ufo arage dfe ws Huy aug eT Il 
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Wa Hats dd Ade He ATS me BS AT II 
adaHy Hues fUSHSH HOY Fes FEIT || 


HOHE Set SHY BT 118 11 


de ee fe camnufs fea cast fest Uretl 

dol Udall S83 |B Are Hala Hows fesret il 

6a fis ses foges dS TS MAHTST II 
AST oy ese eset enfo daret ll 

BUS SH Cenuls ey dd fadag Tevet Il 

Wa Hats dd Hae He fae S EA MST UT II 
JeN vies SatH Seret 14 II 


Hyde nS Cds afg Wa|e ad dg Teel 

faats feats Afat ZaSHS HSS! FAS HAS ae | 
uy uet fuoerest Star sve mere Here II 

dar god feb are are alae Ene ll 

yy As 3 aset ate Gaat Sf eae il 

Wa Hats Tenge fe sS@sats ufo SCS EAE II 
HoOHY fags ASH dee Iléll 


de vad udiS 3 HaHa AS Ces aT II 

footy face df Hes ef Hise Hts fe eahe ll 
ond sad flmrg afa fram Sat AAT Fee" II 

Hse ats fraes val vas THIS fesse ll 

Wa Hats Tenge Hfe au| Hdfs S ad BIE" II 
HAGA Me SHES UTE Tet SH ue Ter ll 

en ae Het F HET III 


ue GH fhe dH HIS a ests SHO dfs GHETII 
need? fresh wed edo fant TaHS Seti 

fRufs sats ate df fas face Wefheé Fett 
Asal WE 3 HSS sata fins fefs AHET HI 

dst daa Od 8 asa Hela ata Use II 

Wa Hats Tenge Hfe dd Cucn wey © Jet ICIP 


Sem SS eda Td Hal fHS dat Tee ll 
m6 HS Stee Hed tel tet Ae adel 
Ba ve Te fara fete ufsz3 Cade a Hee II 


3. The Javaddi manuscript includes this line: 


aud Hdd & td Seti 


The covert sneaks find no place at the court. 
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JASt ald seernta wate faats sg see ll 
Wy Hats dd Hee Ale Td Guen a fats adel 
3H nifys firth te vifs es a ese 

que HST 3 Ad UA ltl! 


on 2 Ae weber AR ore etd Stl 

HS dt uedetr ont fea ¢ fea fort 

HSsa! It Tea! Hed Hed An Ae 

Ha Ase geht fea mag at Afe feat 

eH oon Tet yas feu o fle faut 

Wg Hats dd Hee He de Cuecn a Ha Caudtll 
adH te vaHfS fasarct 1190 11 


mHe 3 fea ws aft AS a aa fy Sues II 
gy may gy df Hf mS Us udETe II 

uag uafh ugh uraH df & aS MSHS II 
uel neta Hebh 3333 3a Sd SSE II 

fas add 6 fant ad fodd we Sis Fell 

matt neta efe ate mfode we nef dae ll 
Wa Hats dd Wee Ale Td Cue 3 viele wel 
aude Hdd 3 de fase 119911 


Hed Ht HaAfs fodhs ate Fae ATE II 

dH 2H fogus Ht Has Vals AE wee ll 

Hed Ht da via He HIS MSE EGET II 

ae for? fase 3d de feta Gay deel 

By nisy MSY SY Ze e viele sath SEeTII 

Wg Hats dd Hee Ale 30 nivld Ho fad 5 TET II 
Ord aus 6 YS HET NII 


daft HSH df fede" gos fe USE! 

ad @e 5 Weal evo wd daft Hell 

dd wg dd dg df notes ey Ader 

ote de Hee wuld og CA dd Berl 

Hath dd 5 afe ug ver fot Are wee" II 
eH oug eed fee Hat fos dg eden 
aque Hddt df & Ara Harts fete wre aden 
CoH en Ste ude 19311 
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Surdeg de 8 te ays age HET 

HS Hdd darted ae arat maa Ae || 
HAGA oe Atos Te nels df Te Hse II 
Ted edt wea Ard B AS SAA SECT II 

Wa Hats denge Hfe se sails fade 5 Ue" II 
not mdf deat Fa" Gat He GS HET 

ao get Ane Sde™ 1198 II 


U3 deo Gns ure udud ud HHS II 

dai fadatt dafhufs AS dat Ada 133 II 
Atag 8 8 Use gu dal DHEA fas II 
Ase3 Hee VA Mes Hard fedS il 

aes aus Gas de a a3 dfat fads il 

Wa Hats dd Hae Ale Sra viele ate feds il 
aud Hddt CAS BS 19 


a3 viele nth a Hse Co df fers 

ye es af doe de ys ys TY AHS II 

afs Hes df Heat sels Bs prs fogs il 
foges And U3 fete fre Hd]es He fess II 
Wa Hats dd Hae Ale aue HdT ads FS Il 
fades ASH Mads JSPs uss defo HIAS II 
AHUd FH Aes JES NEI 


Crs aw fasae aet fefe Fat dell 

als Horg Hebd diat AS vita 8 Ge 
Wdd He afsnt nets avsy vfs fede il 
His ad 3f6 afs 3 ga ue His En del 

WY Harfs dd Hee Ale au| ASdt TS dell 
at fufs 3 deet dg dz afg HES Sel 
Hye ute & ate fese 1199 1 


out fete agy ofa te nds add ES Il 
‘feud odt fons dd efonet df CaS II 


4. A verse present in Jaggi’s edition but not included the Lamba manuscript here is: 
nds BB nidsaht 2B nies of fas fHs Sil 


It grows peculiar flowers and strange seeds inside it. 
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ast uets add & vals feta vada feys il 
qd OS THs de vivg foe ver oS 

Wy Hats ad Aa He Test fefy se 5a aBiil 
aud Add Ud Hf aS Atl 


de fefs 8 cemufs ag GA ata Haag Ade 
nig Hel SB Ade my HE MO She ll 

wry f@dt ame fuset 33 vats SOI 

us us do ag a8 3 ores wea 

ufs o sefs wa fefs vifys es 3fh wife Se 
Hae Ha Becht ey a UPA Bg Tel 

Wa Hats Td Aa He Test vets sa Bae 
Aue Hdd G Ad Vase NACH 


33 TIS Hy By ma Fed fax aS II 

Tus upy vaehr ase JHfS BY Het oS Il 
ua We daft we Ted as Aas 3B Il 

ad 8S ars BY ne (33 nds SH fesTS II 
ast add eure} Afs med F sfs stg II 
Wa Hats ad Aa He ad GueH a fae AHS II 
fag Ales Sue 83S 10 II 


BY {Sea BY aye es CHE BY BE TIM 
Inf dd wifsaswe aa ire By By ufyonttll 
ane are 2H ws atfeserd dnd MAMHHII 
afanrd dd du BY Tadd BY BY sean 
muadl ad ufss BY Medentta yng yomt Il 
Bey fant var gH BY Ass Heth HEMT II 

3 tuts 38 Had? Je auct 3 niZaAMT I 

ufss Gage fage Hat 112411 
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VAR 27 


The Guru’s Congregation, 
God's Court 


One God, by the Guru's grace. 


King of kings! True and majestic, 
The great, untroubled, unlimited one! 
They call yours the “carefree court.” 
You are the mysterious, unfathomable caretaker. 
True is your praise—ineffable your ways. 
Hail, Guru! I am ever yours! (21.1) 


A million Brahmas, Vishnus, and Shivas reflect on you. 
Narads, Sarads, and Sesh-serpents sing songs for you. 
Ganesh and his celestial musicians make music for you. 
The six perspectives manifest their many tricks for you. 
Teachers teach pupils the world’s many ways to you. 
Hail, Primal One! They find not your shore! (21.2) 


Pirs and prophets are your slaves. 
Masters of the spirit supplicate to you. 
Saints of stature seek your blessings. 
Dervishes stand beguiled before the court. 
Saints, the lovers, listen for only your praise. 
Rare are the fortunate who find the court. (21.3) 


Hearing disputations, myriads dispute further, 
But neither Hindu nor Muslim knows the truth. 
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In the court, it is the meek who have all the honor. 
Holy books of east and west know not a letter of it. 
The great mystery awes them, here and hereafter. 


I give myself to the Caretaker! 
Blessed Creator! (21.4) 


They behold beauty without any equal. 
They possess dyes for waves of delightful colors. 
They have wondrous tunes sung of their virtues. 
They taste all kinds of delicious flavors. 
They breath millions of lovely scents, and yet 
Even sultans find no seat in the court. (21.5) 


Even the union of Shiva and Shakti is double-dealing. 
The illusion of the three elements will not wash it away. 
Tie the four goals and wear them as a garland. 

Idols are made of five elements and will perish too. 
Enjoying six seasons and twelve months, we suffer. 


Gaining prosperities, perfections, or nine jewels 
brings no ease. (21.6) 


A million clever means will do no good; 
Knowledge, wisdom, mysticism don’t last. 
A million moons and suns witness days and nights. 
Millions are the ways of enacting illusion, 
Millions are the ways of greed and pride, 
Millions are the faiths and creeds in practice; 
Only loving devotion leads to truth! (21.7) 


A million pirs and princes win praise. 
Between asceticism and hedonism are a million paths 
That do not touch the horizon, here or hereafter. 
Then there are disciples who practice service; 
They proclaim they have no words to praise, 
And await glory in the carefree court. (21.8) 


A million are the chiefs who come and go. 
A million courts are set up, so grand, 
Their wealth fills treasuries; they are noted. 
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They call themselves “saviors of the clan.” 
They commit sins of deceit, anger, and greed. 
In all ten directions they raid and plunder. 
Millions and millions amuse themselves. (21.9) 


Millions are the givers who are really only takers. 


A million avatars incarnate—to what end? 

No shore is found though boatmen row forever. 

Pondering does not help ponderers recount the mystery. 
Pranksters pose as luminaries and have their praises sung. 
Millions of cooks prepare food for hungry bellies. 


In a million courts, attendants serve 
without end. (21.10) 


Powerful warriors boast of their might. 
A million listen to and retell their tales. 
Seekers run about in search. 
A million immortals could find not the Limit. 
Even the extremely clever cannot grasp, 
And are thrashed at the court of the Carefree. (21.11) 


Clever are the millions of doctors who seek elixirs. 
Brilliant are the advisors who ponder decisions. 
Negligent are the foes who escalate conflicts. 
Many take expeditions to spread their fame. 
The young turn old but never erase their egos. 
But, contented, the meek escape pride’s grip. (21.12) 


A million followers seek to worship a million saints. 
A million worshippers commemorate a million martyrs. 
A million fasters celebrate a million festivals. 
A million discourses please a million clever minds. 
They say they have the key to unlocking the heart. 
But no boasters find the divine door. (21.13) 


Raising great mansions, spreading immense beds. 
The world’s powerful have their praises sung. 
They may build thousands of forts to rule. 
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They may be patrons to millions and demand more. 
But full of pride, they will come and go. 
At the true court, they will tremble. (21.14) 


A million, billion pilgrimages—bathe in all. 

Gods, goddesses, and temples—worship them all. 
Ascetics, mendicants, renouncers—salute them all. 
Sacrifice, altar, sacrament—bless them all. 

Fasts, rites, a million penances—practice it all. 


These mean nothing at the Carefree’s 
court. (21.15) 


A million vessels sail the seas; 

Searching for the end, they find it not. 
Great winged birds soar to great heights, 
But no flights take them to the Limit. 
Myriad are the heavens and netherworlds, 


All pay homage to the court. (21.16) 


Having created the three forms of illusion, 
Having set four sources and four mediums, 
Having established the five elements, 

Holding through six seasons and twelve months, 
Lighting lamps night and day in moon and sun, 


Expanding from the one order, 
the divine relishes its care. (21.17) 


With one command, the One overturns the created, 
From that a-thousand-streams, no Limit in sight, 


Creating a million universes, remaining unaffected, 
Making, watching, exulting in the great glow! 
Who can measure it? Who can trace it? 


The One worries about neither 
blessing nor curse. (21.18) 


God is the depthless Cosmos—Infinite. 
The Carefree Carer—how to please the divine? 
How great is the court? Who could say? 
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No one can tell the way by which to reach the 


Ineffable—Unmeasurable— tale 
not tellable! (21.19) 


The Primal One is Supreme—mysterious. 
Foremost, Taintless, Eternal—no words to tell. 
Manifest in time and before it—thus, ineffable. 
Unmoved, delivering doting devotees to joy. 

We crave the supreme state, the unstruck chord! 
Wonder of wonders! Perfectly pure! 


Only through Perfect Guru do we 
find you. (21.20) 


Explanatory Remarks 


Var 21 presents the Guru’s court as an earthly version of the divine court; 
the Guru’s justice is God’s justice. Those who have unduly self-promoted 
at the wider Panth’s expense will get their due here and hereafter: appar- 
ently a reference to the sectarians, but also probably to political opponents 
of the community. At several points in this var, Gurdas holds up the Sikh 
tradition in light of the other religious options of his day. Stanzas 2 and 3 
examine Hindus and Muslims, respectively, and stanza 4 considers these 
two cultural systems together. They contrast the Sikh “court of the care- 
free” (laubali dargah), where the true Guru is king of kings, fearless mas- 
ter, and himself carefree (vada beparvah, 1). Being carefree, or untroubled, 
is an attribute of the divine in Sikh literature. All the celestial beings of the 
Hindu tradition cannot touch the other shore, which requires the grace of 
the primal divine (2). Similarly, spiritual beings named by the Muslim tra- 
dition are also dependent on God, and rare is the one who can access the 
divine court; and neither the Vedas nor the Qur’an describe even a word 
about God (3-4). 

Many of the key terms in this var (laubali, dargah, beparvah) are loans 
from Persian, the lingua franca of Mughal royalty in the subcontinent. 
This is fitting because so much of the var’s focus is contrasting the Sikh 
court with the other, inferior, political entities of the world. Not only is 
Guru Hargobind the supreme religious authority in the world, his political 
authority also answers to none but the Supreme King. The Guru is a just 
ruler, and protects the honor of the meek (man nimania, 4). The rulers of 
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the world (sultans) can brag about their worldly possessions, but they will 
find no place in the divine court (5). Service of the other courts is folly; 
those rulers themselves are dependent on God (8)—meaning only the 
Sikh court is truly independent, hence beyond the tumult of this world. 

The concept of the “carefree court” sits at the nexus between the 
Guru’s court in this world and God’s court hereafter. Leaders of men (9), 
courtly attendants (10), and powerful warriors (11) offer no comparison 
to the Guru’s royal administration. Though other courts may boast min- 
isters who are great physicians and advisors, their arrogance ensures 
their ultimate failure (12). No matter how powerful he may seem in this 
world, anyone who denies the divine magnificence will be thrashed in 
the hereafter (1-14). There, rituals of pilgrimage, icon worship, and 
other such practices associated with Indian religions will amount to 
nothing (15). 

Verses in this var's eighth, sixteenth, and eighteenth stanzas all harken 
back to Guru Nanak’s Jap hymn. They explain the greatness of God and, 
as a corollary, the meager nature of the powers of mere mortals. God is 
veparvahu (“carefree”), a synonym for laubali. Stanzas 18 and 19 ask how 
great the court is, and how it can be grasped. The answer is in the var’s 
last verse: it can be known only by the Perfect Guru’s blessing. Just as the 
Guru’s court replicates in this world the divine court of the hereafter, the 
Guru’s authority stands in for divine authority. 


a6 HisdayAte 


unfsAa ufsArg APS Foe II 
es duded 3 5 WEI 
Beast vaara nifty eurshH II 
aedts may wearg dA fess II 
Hot fRefs Herd Mas ATTEPH | 
Hfsdd Ad Sd He AoTSMH 11911 


gon faHo HoH Be fortes I 
ode Ade AH ates ate! |! 
Te Hades TeH Se Sate Il 
fant vans afe 2A Ata gees II 
ad vs Buen acy antee | 
mite use MreA UT S UES HII 
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utd Udeg df age Fea6ti 

Ay HATES dH afe Hosea Il 
eH ase aet Se ula qTeAvatt ll 
Ud UdeH YSfe HAS HAST I 

Zot Gad afe AE aafe UAGSTT II 
vddd fers aft aus faseatt 113 11 


Afe mrare eae mify eurfent II 
foe HASHS 3 Hg frefent li 
Uddld uls udEre HE fEHtent | 
ee Asa AVES © my ASH | 
te vatdae dn festenr i 
aed 5 Fags Aeals Hfent Isl 


BY BY gu Agu mou fouredt 
da fada Adal 3dat Sere Il 

aa ore fens Te fofa aredt li 
oA OA Sy Ante uly weredt Il 
ag Haig Adis Hd HIATT II 

dd HIS HBSS HIS B Uredt III 


fhe Hast & NS efeo Jeet 

3 He What ay sta sta dedt lt 
utd usdd 38 ad udeTt il 

Un 33 udelS ifs fedtect 

fen of3 wad Hd aff afk dect 
fafa fifa oe fafa ate 3 deet él 


HOA frareu BY ath © aredt ll 
fame fore Bans ni oS Uredt ll 
Be AA BY B65 mifafofA edt I 
Bey udfadfs ude AGH AHTETT II 
BY BY Uda TH'S GHA Sed ll 
Be BY He HHS SS Set 

3G sats Sas Afs AHETT 119 1! 


By ula ufsAT ud Set ll 
Hd 3d BY Td Ala Dated Il 
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tHe val mAard Tf 6 Uredtll 
aed Hote usd He SHETHtII 

nfs 6 fhefs Ward arfy HeTeTt II 
Beret edad us forredt itl 


By Afog fhaed MSS WEE II 
BY 3 Uda FSS FSS II 

Uda Sd S39 Wes NEE II 
uderd Hrd fade ATES II 

Bs Hd mdard UT GHEE II 

ade wd ded va fefA Wee Il 
BY BY GAdae's HS UTES It'll 


BY ws ws Hat vita tect il 

me3d BY Mesatg nes ag AdETt ll 
M3 6 Udte'd Yee Yet ll 

did festa 33 5 edt il 

asst rata ag AW Sedt 

By BY need nee Het 

BY Vdd tas Head Het 19011 


Wd eld edn Ag AeTeTt I 
Hfe Ale Hes BY arty Heed Il 
ant date aA va fefA ect 
fad Ale oy df 6 Gaza Vedi 
ud fore df 5 HS AHSTedT II 
Beast vdard det wredt 9911 


foants oy Jay ves FSET I 
mas df ed H3 H3TedT II 
ares dfe aah ee earedt ll 
Bfs ofs cate HSH ory TeTETt II 
dfs ent] adh yet frevect 
Wed df ISH ary aretedt 1192 11 


1. This verse is taken from the Javaddi manuscript. The Lamba manuscript it reads version 
does not appear to make sense: 


oft rete acy uct free l 
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Be Be uid Hote NS feevedt il 

Hoe BY Adte Wes Bet ll 

BY dn By He fora agedt ll 

atd afd Tes Hole HS UdTeTt Il 
dnd ASE ASE ATE SHedH Il 

ula Uda DHE o MY Aetedt 11931 


63 Hos Gra feats festee il 
Za vores aS Tee Il 
afd ds ae IAS TH AWE Il 
BY BY HOHE S? SHI EMSS II 
Ud 3d nda Wee WEE 
f33 AS vaeta ud STS 1198 11 


Staa oy adts ust SSS" II 

vel te HS He ATES" 

AYU 3u HAH BY ATS ASST II 

dH Hdl Settee Sa SaES" II 

ds OH BY WS AGH AHS" I 
BSUS CITT UGS S ASST NAW II 


quai sdots By sd il 

6zq 63a ats Afa 5 Bde II 

(as Hos ata fiers Guat Sehr 11 
Ges {facia Gas} a fs vader} 
Be MarA USS afd HSeMe II 

vddd fra gers Fe Fer 119 


3 De heer ay afe Sater 
wet wet od vats Cater || 

Ufa 33 surfs sfo safer it 

fan of8 add Hd fafa Ayer II 
nfatofh Hoa de dle afer 

fea ae unr@ oefe foater 1199 11 


2. Spelled HOH8E'd in the Lamba manuscript. 
3. These two words are not present in the Javaddi manuscript. 


4. These two verses are not present in the Lamba manuscript. 
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avots fea aere afy Carfuer i 
Be sy dh 5 Gag WUT 
BY YIHs AE © Bld fenryenll 
afd afe 2a WE BY UST UeT II 
AVES ad MME 33 G HUET I 
Bd G Ue FI SAI ST NAC IS 


Aedfs may mag AZ 6 UTEhH II 

aed ude” fats usa | 

aes d edad arty HeTehH II 

afe 5 eH ag fas fafa weTH II 

nfsats afs ward © MSY BYTE 19 ll 


mife ude UdHTe Meda MrsPH II 
mife mole Mote Hae o Ah II 
das ate Farte © aTSt aah F | 
303 2eB Meste Hoth ASAT II 
Bans nade ate fee mfsardh iI 
fennre fennrfe ude urbe i 

Ud dd udHfe aes arshy 112011 


5. These last two verses are variant in Jaggi’s edition as follows: 


ae ad maa ea SATU T II 
Bd suereusaauys il 


None can measure blessing or curse. 
The One worries not about vice or virtue. 


VAR 23 
Saints Seek Sikhs’ Feet 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


The form of Truth: a glimpse of the Guru, the Perfect Being 
revealed. 

True Name, Creator Being: the Far One remembered in prayer. 

True knowledge: the Guru’s shabad, the unstruck sound resounds. 

The Guru started the Gurmukhs’ path: contemplation, charity, 
ablution. 


His Sikhs receive his teachings; the true realm is the assembly. 
The Guru has put the Sikhs on the right path, granted them 
truth, and 
Revealed the splendor of the lotus feet. (23.1) 


They call them “redeeming,” saying pilgrimages wash away 
our sins, 
But pilgrimage is futile without an audience of holy people.' 
Holiness comes from a holy heart: where the Guru’s lotus feet 
reside. 
The holy are praised as beyond our grasp, rare, one in a million. 
But the holy Sikhs are countless! Their sanctuaries thrive in 
every place, 
Falling at feet, washing feet, drinking charanamrit, and 
exalting feet, 
They can speak of the ineffable fruit of joy. (23.2) 


1. Holy men, ascetics, and sages who can be found at the sixty-eight tiraths, or places of 
pilgrimage. Many of these sixty-eight spots are associated with rivers, especially the Ganga. 
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The earth, a Gurmukh, surrenders to the five elements that 
emerge from it. 

Thus refuge of lotus feet provides all treasures and all boons. 

Lore and sacred knowledge agree: the dust of holy feet delivers, 

Redeems sinners, and it consecrates the saintly, too. 

The splendor of the charanamrit cannot be told by even Shesh’s 
one thousand mouths.” 

On our brows, that dust rewrites our destiny, and reins the 
mind in. 


We fall at feet, and bring the world to our feet. (23.3) 


The river Ganga, elixir of celestial feet, renounced the heavens for 
the earth,’ 

Where nine hundred and ninety-nine streams merge with 
sixty-eight spots. 

This water is holy in all three worlds: Shiva is said to pour it over 
his head, 

All the deities worship it, and the whole world sings its praises. 

But throughout the myriad heavens, wise sages declare that dust 

Of holy feet is precious, found in the Guru’s refuge, at the 
assembly. 

Each petal of the lotus feet is invaluable. (23.4) 


Goddess Lakshmi‘ holds a million magical powers at her feet: 
Magic, luck, and boons are hers; she enthralls a million adepts. 
The four castes, the six schools, the nine masters bow to her, 
She mesmerizes the three worlds; she beguiles land, sky, and sea. 
But the lotus goddess brings her lotus-riding husband to the 
assembly’s refuge 
Where Gurmukhs fall at feet and become dust, self-effacing not 
self-promoting, 
And the fruit of joy holds all the glory. (23.5) 


2. A reference to the many-headed serpent of Vaishnav lore. 


3. Ganga is said to flow from the heavens. In one myth she flows from Vishnu’s left toe, in 
another she flows out of Shiva’s locks. 


4. Goddess of good fortune, wife of Vishnu, bearer of the lotus flower. 
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Clever Vamana was incarnated to trick Bali,’ but fell victim to his 
own guise. 

He asked for a few paces of land, and enlarged his body. 

Two steps were as big as the three worlds; for the third Bali 
offered himself. 

Bali yielded to reign over only the netherworld, resigned to see it 
as better than the heavens. 

In adoration for Bali's devotion, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva 
watch over his court. 

A million like Vamana desire only the dust at the feet of the holy 
assembly, 

And enshrine those feet in their hearts. (23.6) 


A thousand-armed king came to Jamadgan’s house as a guest,° 
Envious of his wish-fulfilling tree, he cut off Jamadgan’s head. 
Hearing his mother, Renuka, wailing, Parasuram came running, 
In a rage, he vowed to annihilate the world’s kings, twenty-one 
times over. 
Only those who fell at his feet were spared, no other could raise 
a sword. 
But he could not kill selfishness: though an immortal, he was a 
boaster, 
And couldn’t acquire the elixir of lotus feet. (23.7) 


Overjoyed in their palace of delight, King Dasaratha and Queen 
Kausalia’ 

Conferred about a matter of great jubilation with great glee. 

“A son is arriving in our home; what shall we name this boy?” 

Speaking the name “Ram Chandar” negates misdeeds from 
the past. 

Ram’s reign spread over the world; guarded by truth, 
contentment, and righteousness. 


5. Vinshnu’s fifth incarnation—the dwarf. The Sikhs, Gurdas says below, are equal in spiri- 
tual prowess to such deities. 


6. Jamadgan is Renuka’s husband and father of Parasuram, another incarnation of Vishnu 
who, as a Brahmin, punished the Kshatriya rulers of the world. 


7. The parents of King Rama, another of Vishnu’s ten incarnations. 
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Resolute amidst temptation, Ram heard lore read by sage 
Vashishta. 
The Ramayan recounts how a stone came to life after touching 
Ram’s foot 


Because he relished the dust of the feet of 
the holy assembly. (23.8) 


The tenth book® dictates the glory of the incarnation that 
Krishan took. 

His “play” beguiled all, as he enjoyed austerity and indulgence. 

He was the cause of the Mahabharat war, dazzling Kauravs and 
Pandavs. 

Indra, Brahma, and the rest could not relate the great glory of 
Krishan. 

At a great coronation, Krishan and others were given various duties, 

And he asked for the duty of washing feet, and enjoying the 
foot wash, 


So he could know the Guru’s shabad in 
the holy assembly. (23.9) 


They say Vishnu first took the form of a fish, rallying to save 
the Vedas. 
Then, descending in the form of a turtle, he churned the ocean to 
reveal its jewels. 
Third, he became Vairah, the boar, saving the world by felling 
demons. 
Fourth, he became a man-lion to kill evil ones and redeem Prahlad. 
The ten incarnations to this one world exhibited great pride, 
But the One who created millions of universes acts in each atom. 
There are billions like Vishnu, to whom the divine gives form, 
But the power of the Guru’s lotus feet has no bounds. (23.10) 


Many hear the books of law, lore, and the Vedas; many recite them. 

A million kinds of music vibrate, a million tunes to hear and sing. 

A million serpents and sages of lore’ are steeped in a great 
mystery. 


8. Of the Bhagavat Puran, a massive Vaishnav text describing Vishnu’s ten incarnations, of 
which Krishna is one. 


9. Sheshnag and Lomas. 
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A million Brahmas, Vishnus, and Shivas cannot recount 
an ounce of Infinity. 

The gods and goddesses serve the One, but cannot approach 
the untellable secret. 

A million students of Gorakh and Machandar ponder where God 
is not. 


Lotus feet escape their grasp. (23.11) 


On seeing a Brahmin with wrinkled brow, one rethinks travel 
plans.” 
A twisted turban adorns the proud head held high. 
We worship not the eyes for they separate “mine” from “yours.” 
No one worships the nose because it wrinkles in revulsion. 
The ears are high, but not revered, for they hear both praise 
and slander. 
The tongue, speaking, is not worshipped: surrounded by teeth 
and unseemly flavors. 
Holy are the hands that worship lowly feet. (23.12) 


Arrogance makes the elephant’s meat inedible; the same is true 
for the lion. 

But the meek goat is celebrated in this world and the next 
[din duni)." 

It is enjoyed at funerals and weddings; it is sanctioned in 
austerity and indulgence. 

Its meat is permitted to even the householder; its innards make 
strings to pluck. 

Its skin is made into shoes, where it remains steeped in the dust 
of holy feet. 

Forged into drums, it brings enjoyment to the holy assembly, 

Where we take refuge in the true Guru. (23.13) 


All bodies can be used for something, but most profane is 
the human body. 
It only transforms many kinds of delicious food into urine and feces, 


10. In Punjabi folklore, it is inauspicious to come across a disgruntled Brahmin. 


u. Din duni also has the connotation of matters “secular and sacred.” 
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It soils silk robes, and seeks the company of intoxicants. 
Many varieties of perfume begin to reek in its presence. 
Kings will establish their kingdoms, emperors will die in vain; 
Without the Guru's refuge in the holy assembly, they are 
worthless bodies. 
Take refuge in the humble feet. (23.14) 


Gurmukhs find the fruit of joy when they arrive at the Guru’s 
refuge. 
Renowned devotees are Dhruvy, Prahlad, Ambrik, and Bali; 
Janak, Jaidev, and Valmiki transcend the world through the 
assembly. 
Beni, Trilochan, Namdev, Dhanna, and Sadhana are believers. 
Well known is devotee Kabir; the Guru loves Ravidas and Bidur. 
High caste, low caste, or outcast, Gurmukhs enshrine the lotus 
feet in their hearts. 
Killing selfishness, they find acclaim. (23.15) 


Wise men hear lore and knowledge, and repeat what they learn: 


Hearing of celestial realms, nether regions, and worlds beyond 
this, they don’t know God. 

Past, present, and future; they are astonished by the beginning, 
middle, and end. 

High, halfway, or low, they cannot grasp the divine’s 
mysterious ways. 

Some speak of the light element, the inert element, or the 
element of joy. 

But in word, deed, and action they are lost for they do not seek 
the true Guru and the holy assembly. 

Useless are “Hindu” and “Muslim.” (23.16) 


In the first age, one person’s misdeeds could cause a whole 
country to suffer. 

In the second age, the city was besieged; in the third age, one’s 
clan bore hell. 

True justice is dispensed in this dark age, when the unruly pay 
for their own actions. 

The first age was about truth; the second was about sacrifice; in 
the third: ritual. 
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In the dark age, remember only God’s Name; no other rites lead 
to liberation. 
The boons and sins we have sowed in the past ages sprout as joy 
and sorrow now. 
In this dark age, wrongdoers hope for the joyful effects of 
boons, but 
Gurmukhs, self-effacing, find the fruit of joy. (23.17) 


Injustice of the first age depressed the bull that holds up earthly 
virtue, 

And Indra’s great kings could not help to sustain him as he lost 
his grip. 

In the second age, with one foot gone, the world found solace in 
oblations and sacrifice. 

When two feet slipped in the third age, ritual hypocrisy 
enchanted the populace. 

Now only one foot remains in this dark age, and the poor 
[nimana] bull wobbles. 

The true Guru takes pride in the meek [nimane], manifesting 
himself in the holy assembly, 

And Gurmukhs help the bull sustain virtue. (23.18) 


Combining four castes into one, the holy assembly is a 
casteless caste, 
The philosophy of Gurmukhs illuminates the other six like 


the sun to the seasons. 


Erasing the twelve divisions of the Yogis, the Gurmukhs’ path 
is revealed as the greatest. 

Beyond the scriptures of east and west, the Guru’s shabad 
resounds unstruck. 

Falling at feet, merging with dust: the Gurmukhs know this 
to be the right way. 

Desireless amidst desire, self-effacing, they chant the Ineffable, 

Transcending boon and curse. (23.19) 


When two Muslims meet, they greet each other with asalamu 
alekam. 

One Yogi says ddes and the other responds by hailing the 
Primal One. 
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The renouncers have their om namo and salute narayan. 

Salute a Brahmin and he will see you, and bless you. 

The true Guru has taught Sikhs the way of feet-falling: 

Prince and pauper are equal, there is no gap between young 
and old. 


Like sandalwood’s scent, these saints 
erase distinction. (23.20) 


Few can enact the Guru’s teaching to call yourself lowest of 
the low. 
Trade loose change for a bill, which is lighter in weight. 
Give ten bills for a gold coin, and it’s lighter still. 
A thousand gold coins will get you a diamond to string. 
Becoming the dust of feet, uniting their minds, words, 
and actions Gurmukhs lose all doubt. 
Defeating the five evils, they become masters of the five, 
and restrain their minds. 
Priceless are the words of such saints. (23.21) 


Explanatory Remarks 


In Gurdas’s time, the prevalent way to formally enter the Sikh Panth was to 
have one’s feet washed and to have the water from the wash, regarded as a 
curative elixir (charanamrit or charanodak), drunk by existing members of 
the community. In a separate ritual, Sikhs greeted each other by touching 
each other’s feet, known as “falling-at-feet” (pairT paind). These practices 
must have made the Sikh tradition distinct among other religious paths, 
establishing a radical equality between all Sikhs. But these practices prob- 
ably also made the community seem strange, especially among the sectar- 
ian group headed by Prithi Chand, who seemed to uphold caste hierarchy 
and Vaishnav religiosity. 

This var legitimates those practices. Its every stanza mentions feet, 
driving various legends and lore to the conclusion that Sikhs are supreme 
source of holiness in the world because they worship feet. The brilliance of 
this var is that it uses Vaishnav examples to underscore the Sikh principle 
of foot washing. Sikhs, according to this var, surpass even the legendary 
figures of lore and the gods in the merit they attain from drinking the water 
from foot washing. The var’s opening stanza praises the “lotus feet.” Sikhs 
worship “in every place” by washing feet and drinking charanamrit (2) at 
locations known as dharamsdls (“sanctuaries”). Stanza 2 discusses Indian 
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tradition’s reified list of sixty-eight places for pilgrimage (ttraths). Gurdas 
argues that the pilgrimages are made meritorious by having a glimpse of 
holy people (sadh), which the Sikhs are, and thereby attendance in the Sikh 
assembly surpasses the merit received from pilgrimage. 

Stanza 3 explains why dust is sacred: because it comes from the lowly, 
ever-yielding earth. The dust-bearing earth itself possesses characteristics 
of the Gurmukh. Indic lore reflects the belief that destiny is written on 
one’s brow, and Gurdas praises the practice of bowing so low that dust 
from holy feet magically reinscribes the brow’s writ. Even Shesh, Vishnu’s 
thousand-headed serpent, does not have enough mouths to recount the 
glory of the charanamrit. Gurdas ends the stanza with an allusion to Guru 
Nanak’s verse that conquering the mind brings conquest of the world 
(man jitai jag jit) because worshipping others’ feet brings the humility nec- 
essary for mental control. 

In the next seven stanzas (4-10) Gurdas retells a string of tales, with an 
intense focus on feet in each one of them—reworking several myths from 
various Indic traditions to make their characters subservient to the Sikh 
tradition. This thereby raises the profile of the feet rituals in which Sikhs 
engage. Gurdas implies that the Sikh assembly is as cosmically significant 
as the places of Indian pilgrimage; its treasures are as rare. By emphasiz- 
ing the importance of feet in the meaning of many Indic legends, Gurdas 
legitimates the Sikh foot rituals. Gurdas’s reinterpretation of the myths 
parallels the Sikh charanamrit tradition’s inversion of the established 
Indian practice, substituting the Guru’s feet for those of the newcomer. 

For example, Gurdas portrays Lakshmi—the goddess associated with 
magic and good fortune—as deriving her power from the magic of feet 
(5). Vamana, Vishnu’s fifth incarnation, used his feet to get King Bali to 
submit to him, and King Bali earned respect of the gods for this act (6). 
Named after the parsu, an axelike weapon, Parasuram was the sixth incar- 
nation of Vishnu, and avenged the death of his father, Jamadgni, at the 
hands of a member of the Hindu regal class (Kshatriya). He was said to be 
one of seven immortals (chiranjiv) vowed to exterminate the world’s regals 
twenty-one times over, but those who fell at his feet were spared (7).” 
Stanzas 8, 9, and 10 detail Vishnu’s other incarnations, coming to the con- 
clusion that Vishnu was plagued by arrogance, which the Sikhs overcome 
through the humility-inducing rituals related to feet. This is comparable 


12. Sahasrarjuna is the king’s name, but Gurdas calls him Sahasabahu. 
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to var 10, in which individual Sikh practitioners, the Gurmukhs, surpass 
in holiness deities and revered poet-saints. The Guru, and thus the Sikh 
Panth, is the culmination of world religious history (11). In village lore, the 
sight of a Brahmin in certain circumstances, like travel, is inauspicious. 
Gurdas makes the claim that this is because of the supposedly exalted 
nature of the Brahmin caste, and follows with a list of other phenomena 
that receive no worship in comparison to the meek and low feet (12). 

Charanamrit’s association with humility, meekness, and overcoming 
adversity feeds into Gurdas’s broader project to bolster Silh life during a time 
of tribulation. Dhruvis the saint of lore who became the North Star (see var 4), 
and the names of Prahlad, Ambrik, Bali, Janak, Jaidev, Valmiki, and Bidur 
use Indic register to refer to stories about deep devotion, often rewarded in 
the face of great suffering (15). Beni, Trilochan, Namdev, Dhanna, Sadhana, 
Kabir, and Ravidas are poet saints of various castes and backgrounds whose 
compositions appear in the Guru Granth. In the context of charanamrit, 
equating these figures with members of the Sikh assembly functions to con- 
flate two important concepts: persistence amid persecution and the casteless 
nature of Sikh society. The charanamrit ritual provides Sikhs the possibility 
to see these two concepts as means and ends, for the divine will reward the 
Panth for establishing the equality of all people in the world. 

Stanzas 17, 18, and 19 anticipate an argument about the dark age (kaliyug) 
that Gurdas makes in his retelling of Guru Nanak’s life (written late, but 
known today as var 1), which details the divine nature of the founder’s reli- 
gious mission. That is, the slow degradation of virtue over time brought about 
wickedness among men. This necessitated God to restore humility in the 
world, and God then commissioned the Sikh Panth and its rituals—ensuring 
the equality of all classes. The feet rituals are expressions of the Sikh tradi- 
tion’s divinely commissioned, distinctive mission as the divine upholds the 
honor of the meek (man niman@, 18). All other religions are obsolete; Sikh tra- 
dition exists for personal and communal liberation in this dark age. Stanza 16 
dismisses the two other major religious traditions of Gurdas’s times, Hindu 
and Muslim, and stanza 20 compares four types of religious greetings to the 
practice of Sikhs’ touching one another's feet in greeting. Gurdas proclaims 
that this establishes the absolute equality of all Sikhs (raja rank birabari), 
which he celebrates throughout the vars as a distinctive feature of the Sikh 
tradition. The final stanza brings the issue back to Guru Nanak’s identifica- 
tion with the lowest of the low. The saints (saidh), the same people sung of in 
stanza 2, are the reason why sites of pilgrimage are holy; because each Sikh 
is a saint, Sikh tradition surpasses the other religions. 
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q@ Afsdayate 


HIS dU did UdHe Yde YH nivaH fearon 
Hon aT yoy wagay uaAAg forte 
Hfsdd Hee farts AY node Ufe feqHre Fete | 
Tons Ug vorfent on ete feHote feat i 

ad fra ? aofhy afe rosa weds earfeor i 
He afk aaah 2 Aad aafhy det utes | 

Ude AES USS Ween |! 


stefa oS uy ate ulss urge ar gate 
Stefa dfe Hares AG AST ST PIAS UTfEAT || 

Ag de He ATO a Ue aes ad fats extent 
Cunt Arg marfa ga de He a Ag Hetear I 
aafty Ara ay fet GaHATS ae ae Hater II 
ddt d dg det vated 8 Ug ure 

TIGHY AY SS MSY Bae 1211 


Ufa 33 @sufs afe aayfy vest ary aetent I 
Ude TES HIST AS faus AS |e urea | 

Ba te Td fomrs fete wry ufs Aas sate II 
ufss yals aatt of ures yar ufeg aotent lI 

vaeea Hf mifhfs AY ASA He ZS UTE II 
gat By fhofeor vaéea Ho efharls mr fem 

det Aa vast ofr 113 I 


vdeud df Hand! 3fA ao vals fefs met 
5B Fadl afsad MoOHnlS Stale vifar AHH HI 
fSg St ugete d HTS B HHA VST II 

tle te Hded AA ad eat Starrett 

He ddl Fas BY BY Fao ara fe SHI 
WY ofS vss d HOH Aisa Het II 
UE TES US aH G UT 1811 


Ude Hde de Sut By as de Sat 3 Wet 

fafa fafa fofa As deter Aaa fro ad BueTet Il 
wt €do fen tdHa Ast Ast are ara faze il 
fafo Su weed seo AIS ofS HHS Se ate Set II 
Aes! HE Tesrust HUH s HPSS ATH II 
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det o urare dE wry crete @ TY aTSTeH II 
THe AY eB eat efanret ul 


wes gu df 2 ofS sfs nels ory sartenr i 

ad meet ast fat fue ¢ es fig earfenr || 

ule age afa ffs Sun afs ah feta Hag freteer | 
Hdd var AWE ATH USS Ba Suet II 

qoH" fan HdH 3 SdS ESS Vda Hee | 
Wee BY HW Ues' WoHaS on fs fester 
Wands dd dee forrfear Ell 


HA wd AHfeae wie df usTdeast meet | 
ande Sate a AHfedds & fhe Seater II 
fuedt Ale a deat ugHay et afe afenr | 
feats ed ady ata ust Hf fous creer Il 
ude Hole af3 Gud en fan a wag Cafenr | 
JEN Hg S Hater fadrte die ary Fetter | 
Ude AES HadE G ufEnt 19 II 


da HIS dat da fete cHag aGHfenr ass II 
HS" Hotfefe ary fefa ote TEAS ud AY II 
ufa mAs us df a fa ude Gea TSI 

oH de oe Sfenr f3fe afsur 3 de fogs il 
oH SH Uder's Afal HS ASY UGH GUSTS II 
ufenr feta Gary df He use afhH| BTSII 
outs costtent her 3dt ud sfo 33arS II 
AHS ua ofS forS ltl 


fants Sur mesg Afat HfoH SAH AA SYS II 
Bs JSs MdaH afd Hal Sa GH TSA HS II 
Ho Sag Adeteeo ad urs af dae ll 
ates goutear HoH fs fronts 5 ATE II 
fier cos €f3 3 Afol oHH OH TEI 

Hfa Bet afa cas 8a Ue Of vasea He II 
Wonats de Hate free it 


He gu wesg ofg yauray af te Burd 
ae gu df w30 ward Hfa Afar g30 UAT? II 
Shr afe wars gy vals Gard 83 Awd il 
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vee afg sofhy gy mg Hfg yfsere Cardi 
fran dt govs fefs eH nes Be mda II 
ata qos adta fats Su Sa viets AAT II 
Be adfs feefoor Sniarg nad Hed II 

UdEe HS Td Ma Murs 119011 


HAZ de Yoe HS Hfe Hfe nH nITfY HeTefT II 
Ta Ske Has By Mode ufo Hfe Afe Te aWefa il 
AY otal BY SHA fears als viele foe seta i 
gon faHo HA &e farts fomrs £33 niZ 3 Uefa Il 
vel tes Hded niBYy MSE & He UrTefTII 

ddd ore Hate By AOE fro d3 afg forrefall 
UE SHS Tad MaTH MsveNfs 11911 


Ha fseat aye Hd are HAS St 

fag Gu dag afd ee t ud eae St 
met His 3 urbats ate afa gules Het Sct 
3d 3 det unet ate Hdat Het Wed 

63 da 5 urns Gusts Se" gst SSI 
deg His 5 unbt gH aH ag vet det ult 
ale Bde UA Ja At 19211 


ons aera DHS ata Hg HSS" afE @ UH I 
dfs fouret gad tHe vat efaanret ure il 

Hde ude Har Afar Sa ude ATEH II 

HY ufeg falgHs 6 neg ard etotta erret 
wHa cht afd ash Ary ude Hole fee Bet 
3d Uden Hate dtase HUHafs qYyETeT I 
Wands Afsdid AdSTet 1193 I 


His Hdte ufeg ofa mis wufeg FH HTSH Ut 
ug fine frets urs df He Hy ang feedt 
ure udud fede u's aud HI ASTtIl 
oat Joe dae de vada" Ida ll 

oH TA ated USAT fd He ASTI 


13. In the Lamba manuscript, this reads geve. 
14. Jaggi’s edition includes the word Hate. 
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WoHalls dd Hafe fee fages HEH ta fReTT II 
ude Hafe HAAtAt Act N98 11 


aanfy WY es ufear AroHaTfS ae Adet are II 
gyfsere erehis nadie afs sais Fee I 
Hoated Ave afar Porta ASHfa Save II 

de BBdq SHEE Gar AUS Sag ATE II 

303 add eure} Fo cfeen feed Td TCI 
WS MATS Hots feta dayfy ude aes fas Sell 
TEN Ht UsaTST HES 1194 II 


Ba ee Ale nee Ale Ale famrat farts SHE II 
Hdd! 8a HE HS Ba He He HS USS OWI 
3d sted 5 easHs wife Hfy nfs df dave 
63H Hon ate df AHS & Hale SH ferrell 
oH DE 3H Te wd AS Te Ale nS SHS Il 
HO Ud adH fH saHe AG Has Afsard @ free II 
gag foe HASHES 119 Il 


Hasna fra fearse" fSH fue efs tH Use I 
33 ogdt careshh earufa €H adfa HOH II 

a 23 A este afsafar Ae fore age | 
Afspat AS 33 Ao Eorufa yr ots feel 
asia a nage dd adh afd Hats 5 Ue ll 
fat ofa Seba eifrmr uy us afs wa Ae ue 
asta fase US 2B UU SBS MISH THE II 
THY HYSS MY Tee 1199 I 


FS & fone efy oGs aay dur Cate"! 
Haufs agus vge af a dufs ae Hf diet 
33 faftor dg fea dH Fa AG atu uster 
eurafa ef ud UH & UAT od Uds WaTET II 
asata dour ug fea dfs fours day mater II 
He fouré AfSsdig Hanafs ude usetet I 
wots aay Hyg|e det acl 


15. In Jaggi's edition, the word here is BU. 
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wig edo fra a5 afg ds Meds AUT AI 


fan gst fen vano' Tayfy eaHo Hew aI 
aod Ue fete o aanfy ue est ugsa II 

eu ASad PIT Mode Hae May MSU II 
ddt o unpre df Tether gaa tA usd i 
ufeor feta Garg afa ary cere Aa AT II 
Sfwy fafad ed Hay Wat 


free HASH Efe fits agfs HEMHBat |I 
nat cafe mee ffs arte usu ney ferat 
Hon afa Gan Gon oats aT Sat 
aye d afd SHAaTd afd MHI Edo Hd Ctl 
dd use HBag Taft staan AAT II 

on da aaradt wed fata o Se fort 
JES STS JUS Pat loll 


oled old Hees" Td GueH ane act l 

3 dat tH B fea quer dat det 

cH gua sete fea Hotta ges Ae I 
HA Hoel He afa Sa da ate udet i 
ddt o ura dE HO Ge AGH SdH SC BETII 
dfe Gates Ufa Aa wots Are afy Aetet 
83 WHS AG AS Bet 112411 


VAR 24 


Protector of the Poor 


One God, by the Guru's grace. 


The Formless manifests to become the Master of all adepts, 

King of men, King of kings, Formless Maker of form. 

We call that One “Creator,” Cause of causes, Object of recitation, 

Primal Deity for all deities, Indescribable, Unitary, 

Manifest as the “true Name” recited by Nanak, the true Guru. 

Kartarpur was the sacred spot; the realm of truth is the assembly 
Where the Guru’s shabad is heard: Hail Guru! (24.1) 


Having established the unshakeable foundation and the realm of 
truth in the assembly; 

God started the Gurmukhs’ path: an unbounded ocean of joy. 

Reciting the true shabad we encounter the Depthless, 
Indescribable One. 

The divine speaks to the four castes, and is served by the six 
philosophies. 

Sweet speech, meek movement, and loving devotion are the 


Gurmukhs’ possessions. 
Hail, Primal Being! Indestructible, Undeceivable, Imperishable! 
Guru Nanak is the whole world’s teacher. (24.2) 


The true Guru is the true emperor: carefree, profound, and 
master of all. 

They call him “Protector of the Poor,” he is independent, beyond 
desire. 

Incomparable, beyond form, indescribable, transcendent is his 
praise. 
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His sovereignty is everlasting, omnipresent in sacred knowledge. 
Depthless, unshakeable, peerless: there is no stick or scale to 
measure. 
He rules from under the one canopy, silencing all foes. 
Just, he administers justice, oppressors have no power to wield. 
“Guru Baba” is the world-master! (24.3)! 


Ganga and Benares are the Hindus’, Muslims claim Mecca and 
the Ka’ba. 

But Baba’s praise is sung from all around, with music from 
drums and rababs. 

Arrived for the adoration of devotees, delivering sinners, wonder 
of wonders. 

The four castes became one, united in the holy assembly. 

When sandalwood’s scent pervades the forest, there is no second 
or third. 

All within the command, the Creator answers to none. 


“Guru Baba” is the world-master! (24.4) 


A limb [ang] of the Guru himself, like a wave arising from 
the Ganga, 
Deep mystery, depthless virtues, Guru-faced, is called “Govind.” 
Untainted, source of peace and pain—which to him are both 
the same. 
Guru to pupil, pupil to Guru, surpassing the tests of guriis and 
pupils. 
Tree to fruit, fruit to tree. The son retains his father’s honor. 
Far One, Full One, steeped in the shabad, telling the Untold. 
From Baba has come Guru Angad. (24.5) 


Magic’s touch turns all to gold: a Guru performs his Guru’s 
command. 

Sandalwood makes all sandal-scented, like living by the Guru’s 
conduct (rahat). 

Light merges unto light—the teachings liberate while deceit hurts. 


1. Guru Nanak was referred to as baba in his lifetime; Gurdas refers to him as a pir, or Sufi 
Shaykh. 
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Wonder meets with wonder! Amazement merges in amazement! 
We drink the ever-replenishing elixir, bear the unbearable, and 
tolerate the intolerable. 
Lehna is the light in Baba’s house! (24.6) 


Truth merges with truth when the holy traverse the royal road. 
When shabad meets with shabad, the Gurmukhs forge a 
peerless gem. 
Walking the way of fond affection, not boasting or 
employing envy, 
Mastering this world and the next, yet seated in solitude, 
Knowing the Efficient and Material Cause, the All-Capable, 
the Far came Near. 
Embodying the essence of the five virtues, Gurmukhs enter joy, 
Dominating the five vices, renouncing evil ways, 


Baba and Lehna: the father and good son. (24.7) 


Guru Angad—limb of the Guru—fruit from the tree of nectar, 

Like a lamp lit by a lamp, flame fired by a flame, 

A diamond cut by a diamond, unpierceable pierced by one 
unpierced. 

Who can know the wonder of the moment when water mixes 
with water? 

Truth shining in truth is truth merging with truth. 

Unwavering is truth’s throne, the resolute reign will not be 
shaken. 

The Guru’s currency is the shabad, a new coin from truth’s mint. 

Ascetics, adepts, and avatars all stand with hands saluting 

The divine decree that will not sway. (24.8) 


The Undeceivable, Impermeable One beguiles, adoring of 
devotees, 

None has ever surpassed the far shore of divine glory. 

Their custom is to fall at feet, so the world falls at theirs: 

The Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit, the immortal state, grows on a tree of 
nectar. 

From the Guru came the disciple and the disciple became 
Guru—merging. 
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This world is “twenty”; in the twenty-first is the innate state of joy.’ 
The Immortal [amar] establishes divine power [amar]. (24.9) 


From Guru to pupil, pupil to Guru: the heard shabad is the mark. 
In cloth we detect the same thread in both woof and warp. 

We know that yogurt comes from milk, butter comes from yogurt. 
Candy and sugar are made from cane. 

But in pudding, sugar and butter are never the same. 

Some chew betel and lime into a brand-new hue! 


The union of Guru and Sikh is like that of oil scented 
with flowers. (24.10) 


Cotton takes on many forms: here linen, there muslin, elsewhere 
something else. 

Thus the Guru's form is the Guru’s shabad, which merges with 
the holy assembly at the ambrosial dawn. 

Worldly kingship is false; truth is the treasury, take pride in truth. 

Minor deities take to flight like deer who hear the lion’s roar. 

We walk with the Order, the Master’s reins through our noses. 


Gurmukhs enjoy immortal [amar] truth. (24.11) 


Becoming Guru by way of Guru, amazing Amar established his 
authority [amar|: 

The same sacred sign, the same seat, the same sovereign truth. 

Opening the shabad’s treasure house, he merged with the 
assembly.’ 

When Guru accepted the pupil, all four castes bowed down. 

When Gurmukhs worship the One, they erase dubious deceit. 

The Guru keeps all Gurmukhs detached amidst attachment. 


All praise to the Primal Power, present in 
the shabad from all time. (24.12) 


He teaches contemplation-charity-purity, to liberate the world. 
Spreading truth to all four castes, he stabilized the one-legged age. 


2. The word for twenty-one is ikis, which sounds like “One Lord.” Thus, “twenty” refers to 
the profane and “twenty-one” refers to the sacred realm of the God. 


3. A reference to the third Guru’s (Guru Amardas) scriptural compilation known today as 
the Goindval Pothis. 
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The “Benevolent Bhalla” [bhala bhalla] continues the path of his 
two predecessors.* 
Beyond depth or distance, he told the untellable while engrossed 
in the shabad. 
His horizon unreachable, his depth unknowable, none can find 
his far shore. 
Content in himself, never boasting. (24.13) 


Beyond loving or loathing, practicing both reign and restraint; 
Mind, speech, nor act can express the Boundless’s boundlessness. 
The Great Giver, the Enjoyer, bestows gifts and liberates the 
assembly. 
True liberator, the true Guru elevates it to the ineffable state of joy. 
Hail to the light that passed from Guru Amar to Guru Ramdas! 
The Guru’s Sikhs are in tune with the shabad that drips a still 
elixir, ever replenished, 
From the immortal throne! (24.14) 


Like his father and grandfather, the great-grandfather approved 
Ramdas.° 

With the teachings he awakens beings from the dark age’s 
dreadful dream 

And holds up the weight of this world and the next, profane and 
sacred. 

Board the Guru’s ship and succumb not to the world’s 
stormy ocean! 

Sell off your misdeeds at the Guru’s shop, trade them in for truth. 

Such wealth is a precious garland that you can never lose, 

It never stains for it is washed in the Guru’s pure tank [gurii 
sarvar]. 

Baba’s clan is untainted, like the lotus. (24.15) 


Gurmukhs unite in truth, merged together by true fate: 
Householders with families; like kings enjoying life’s pleasures; 
They are resolute amidst desire, they are Yogis yoked to God. 


4. Guru Amardas’s family name was Bhalla, as was Gurdas’s. 


5. Referring to the generations of Gurus, the great-grandfather being Guru Nanak. 
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The Giver gives, they ask not, nor do they suffer the pangs of loss. 
Free from darkness, disease, and discord; they are beyond the 
body’s ills. 


Embodied in the world, yet beyond it. (24.16) 


Pain and joy are the same, the Guru teaches, as are loss and gain. 
The Master is the same for all, no other has been or will be. 
Supreme swans seek pearls in the peaceful pool—the Guru’s 
teachings. 
They discern milk from water, enjoy truth, and renounce the false. 
Worshipping the One with one mind, they avoid dubious devotion, 
Engrossed in the shabad, in the assembly they live in a state of joy. 
They are beyond birth and death, benevolent, and supreme adepts, 
Steeped in Ramdas and Guru Amar. (24.17) 


Described as Indescribable, Untainted, Beyond Affect, Unborn, 
Eternal, Transcendent. 

Light surpassing the sun and moon, the light of the Great One is 
supreme love. 

The resplendent glow enlivens the whole world, and praise 
showers from all over. 

That Primal Person receives salutes from the whole world: Hail 
Liberator! 

Amidst four castes, six philosophies, the Gurmukhsg’ path is the 
way of truth. 

Resolute to contemplation, charity, and purity, Gurmukhs enjoy 
fond affection 


And see Guru Arjan as that same Creator. (24.18) 


From father, grandfather, and great grandfathers came the light of 
ages: the timeless son.° 

Having inherited blessings and throne, the good son trades in 
the shabad; 

He has filled his treasury’ with the Gurus’ writings, he is imbued 
in hymn and sermon. 


6. Guru Arjan was the first Guru to have been the son of the previous one, and Guru 
Hargobind was the second. 


7. Like the reference about the Goindval Pothis above, this refers to the amendment to the 
scriptural canon under the fifth Guru. 
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A chord unstruck, a stream never exhausted: he is enchanted with 
love’s brimming cup. 
The holy assembly is the Guru’s court, where priceless jewels 
bring great profit. 
True is his standard, true his throne, true his power and great is 
his honor. 
The unshakeable kingdom is the house of wisdom. (24.19) 


All four directions are conquered, the Sikhs arrive in troves. 

The kitchen thrives on the Guru’s command: the Perfect One’s 
perfection. 

Over the Gurmukhs is God’s canopy, under it they seek the 
perfected state. 

Beyond the books of east and west, Gurmukhs find the 
shabad here. 

Detachment amidst desire creates countless saints equal to Janak. 


Who can know God’s nature or value? The tale untellable, the 
most deep! 
The Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit is the state of ease. (24.20) 


Beyond success or suffering, capable of creating and protecting, 

Without flavor or form, evading disclosure in any way, 

Unknown in discourse or scholarship, not captured by tricks or 
cleverness, 

The Guru is “Govind,” and “Govind” is the Guru: Hargobind is 
ever untroubled. 

Only the mysterious know the mystery, only the wondrous can 
capture wonder. 

To walk in the Gurmukhs'’ path is try to and tread the straight 
sword’s edge. 

As a Sikh learns, so a Sikh walks. (24.21) 


They say the supreme swans discern milk from water. 

The focused turtle is unaffected by the ocean’s waves. 

The great crane meditates as it flies through the sky. 

Passing the Guru’s test, we know the Guru and we focus on 
his hymns. 

Taking the Guru's teachings, some become Sikhs, and are steeped 
in the Guru. 
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Falling at feet and becoming dust, they renounce pride, they 
welcome meekness, 
And imbibe the elixir of feet and the nectar of hymns. (24.22) 


They swim in the Guru like fish in a river, 

Like the moth to the flame, they seek to merge their light 

with his; 

Like the deer, they are engrossed in the shabad: no pain can make 
them falter, 

Like the bee with the lotus, they are fixed in a state of tranquility. 

They never fail to recall his teachings, and sing them like the 
rainbird. 

The assembly knows the Gurmukhs'’ fruit of joy, the drink of love, 
the state of ease. 

They would sacrifice themselves for Guru Arjan. (24.23) 


The Far One, the Full One, manifested in the true Guru. 

The Guru is “Govind” and “Govind” is the Guru: the same light by 
two names. 

The father to son, the son to father: wonder on top of wonder. 

Like a tree from a seed, a seed to a tree, amazing occurrence. 

At the edge of this river we cannot see the far shore. 

No other can describe the Ineffable; Guru and disciple tell the 
untold, 

Guru Hargobind has pleased his Guru. (24.24) 


Formless Nanak took form from the Formless Maker of Form. 
From the Guru's limb came Guru Angad, a wave in the Ganga. 
From Angad came Guru Amardas—the secret of light in light. 
From Guru Amardas, Guru Ramdas—the unstruck chord sounds 
the shabad. 
From Ramdas, Guru Arjan—the Guru revealed himself in 
a dream. 
From Guru Arjan: Hargobind—Govind took the name “Guru.” 
The Guru’s form is in the Guru’s shabad, manifest in the holy 
assembly. 
Falling at feet saves the whole world. (24.25) 
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Explanatory Remarks 


This var’s aim is to establish beyond doubt Guru Hargobind’s® rightful 
claim on his office. Writing of each of the six Gurus in the present tense, 
Gurdas tells his audience that Guruship is based in discipleship, rooted 
in humility and meekness, and each Guru has his place in the cosmic 
scheme. For Gurdas, the inheritance of the office runs in accordance with 
the divine order of revelation. Guru Nanak laid an “unshakeable founda- 
tion” (2) for the rest of the Gurus to build on—an allusion to Guru Arjan’s 
bani and the var of Satta and Balvand.’ The concepts of passing the Guru’s 
test (parcha parchéunda) and being accepted (parvan) play central roles in 
this var about the Guruship’s rightful passing from one figure to another. 
Chronology and history are also essential in this var, underscoring the idea 
that the divine’s plan reveals itself in historical events. He celebrates the 
“amazing” (acharaj, vismad) transition from Guru to Guru, like light unto 
light (6), father to son (7), and from fruit to tree to fruit (8). 

God’s true Name taught by Guru Nanak is God’s own self-manifestation 
(1). Guru Nanak was the original, true emperor, carefree master, protector 
of the poor—garib nivaj, a concept resembling man nimana (23.18)—who 
struck fear in his enemies’ hearts (3). He established the town of Kartarpur 
as a sacred place (dharamsal) and was the teacher for the entire the world 
(jagat gurii). Gurdas’s praise of Guru Nanak moves seamlessly to verses 
about his successor. During this era of transition, Gurdas reports that the 
assembly felt no difference because the royal road (gadi rah) of tradition 
had been established. As a father passes his heritage to his son, Guru 
Nanak passed on his office to Guru Angad, who was also master of things 
temporal and spiritual (5). The doctrine laid out here is that each Guru was 
once a Gurmukh, and rose to a high status through supreme discipleship. 
In the same way, the entire Panth’s discipleship to the Gurus’ teachings 
elevates the congregation to the status of Guruship as well. This is just 
one example of how humility and meekness lead to ascension, and is espe- 
cially necessary to remember during times of suffering. Guru Amardas’s 
reign is eternal—never troubled by attempts to disturb it—and his royal 


8. While the typical Romanized spelling of the sixth Guru’s name is Hargobind, the manu- 
script spells it in a way that would we would transliterate as Hargovind. 


9. GG, 500, 966. 
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treasury is filled by the mint of truth (8). The third Guru, Guru Amardas, 
continues the reign, and is the sublime combination of both his predeces- 
sors (10). Several verses play on Guru Amardas’s name: amar can refer 
to immortality, nectar, or power (9, 11, 12). Guru Ramdas combined gover- 
nance and austerity (raj, jog) reigning over this world and the next. He is 
the boat to cross the world or ocean; whosoever bathes in his nectar-filled 
tank, in what is today the city of Amritsar, is never defiled (14). Gurdas 
takes special notice of Guru Arjan’s contribution to the Sikh scriptural 
canon. Depicting the Guru as a king, Gurdas tells us he filled his store- 
house (bhandar, a likely metaphor for the handwritten volumes of Sikh 
scripture) with the bani. That bani is a mystery to the scriptures of the east 
(ved) and west (kateb, 20). The kingship of each of the Sikhs is like that of 
the legendary king Janak, but they exist to attain spiritual betterment. They 
are saints and sovereigns: detached amid desire (maid vich udas). They 
have the power of discernment like the swans of Mansar Lake; they are 
turtles swimming unrattled on life’s stormy seas; they are self-composed 
birds flying to liberation (22). The twenty-third stanza of this var, though 
popularly assumed to refer to Guru Arjan, actually has the congregation 
as its subject: they are immersed in the Guru’s presence and he lives on 
in their collectivity. 

One of the main roles of dhadis, mirdsis, and other bards was as 
genealogists, and that explains some of those stanzas and those vars that 
recount the exploits of each Guru. This var provides a family tree of the 
Sikh Guruship and lays out the rightful descent of the office of the Guru 
through history. In this way it functions similarly to bardic poetry in the 
Guru Granth Sahib like Sundar’s Sadd. The retelling of the history of all 
the Gurus functions as a lead into telling about Guru Arjan and Guru 
Hargobind, the transition between whom was freshest at the time of com- 
position. The final stanza recapitulates the whole process of history, and 
the lineage of all six Gurus, concluding with the idea that the Guru is pres- 
ent in the assembly in the form of the shabad. 


a6 HisdayAte 


odtee fon gy ula are ara Hare aatfemr 
odufs add afde 3 fadara rang getfent || 
ads Udy eure ade ade fae faaetent il 
ve del dete te ney ne 5 ny BarTfent || 
ABS gu ALS oy afd AfSdd aoa UE AUTEM II 
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UdHAS adsdud WHS He vs EAH | 
Sad Td Fae Feet 11911 


fosss al@ uati6e HaHaTfs HE zs ANE II 
Toye vg verteeo Fe Hag diz > 
Afs Fafe sradhh na nidteg niesy 3G II 
Ud edor Gucne’ fan vane Afs He adel 
fiat ee fofe us|e Toute s@ sas was I 
mife ude nreH J nfsoent mf nes MSE II 
HS Td Td aa VE 1121 


Hfsagd AS usa Gude MAT ATS || 
ore adie foe Jd SHISHA 5 Hg HOTA II 
aad fadarg J ey nrg Herd fever 
afey otey Atos ond ond ee fase 
Md M3S 3G J 38ST 5 Sat SAI 

fea sf3 TH GHEE" PHHE US 5 A ATS 
MES MES VOTES ASH ABH © Ad Aaa II 
Wdd ule Ads Td FS 11311 


diol Sarath fF HASHES" HAT SITET II 

ufg wufd oer areht ents 3 feat cara 
sats eae dfs urfenr ufss Cage MAE MATT II 
ote eda fra edo dfe Hronalls fulS df sara 11 
Deo SH CSeHuls wets CH GAH Yaa | 

Jan viel HS ot deals fan ct ad Waar |I 

Wdd uld Ads Td FH Isl 

niag nig GuieGe diag We 3dq Carer 
afd ast add de dante ae difee Fetent i 
AY By ws tea” BY AY AHAE Bus Ofer 
Td va vs Ad Td VB use ugar | 
faaug 23 e3 3 fags fue us fue usher feer | 
UTaqIH Udo YH Hee Hols fee mrsy Sayfent | 
wee dd mare fear 14 II 


10. In Jaggi’s edition this word is Ada". 
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uTdH dot ud Hfsdid ude Afsdld ATS" II 
due dot Jeod dd Buch dus fete ge" 
ns AHTet AS fefs TeHfS FY BaHfS TY PIS 
muddn & nde fHS fennre feqHe AHITE" II 
mfusg ute fasd Bde nid Ade MAME ATS" 
wee wi ToS SIE Ile ll 


He Ae Ate fete aat ag AU fat eaeT 
Hee Hee fherfeer aaHfy nwg ware ade" II 
ate sats 3 VSS TY Tete 5 USIS ye" II 
tHe vat a afoet qeufy dh oHtat woe" II 
Ade Ade HHS J HE ss SB nivfs STS" 
Ha Hy tenn aay mae dteta AoA wie woes" 
an adu fedu af3 83 Hg nda 3de" II 

Us AUS Pas BIST IND II 


dd “are dd vig 3 nis faay nifs es sfser il 
Ast As Fares Cte 3 fre tte afar | 

did dia dfaur se afte mest Mes sfort | 

afe ofS o duet uret niefe uret afar li 

He Ag Hes! He viele AY He Sfanrl 
faduS AT 3u3 J Mas TH 6 TS TT II 

Hg Hee dd Aeflor Ay canned frat afar 
fho ova Mesa HS 7a nfs a de ufer | 

He JAH AMES S SSH ICI 


Mss Mae nse J Sails ae de mss sotent | 
Hfont fufs fuarre Shiu usfhs uaeg & ufent I 
dooHt saath J Ut o Aa Ut Ue i 

THY FUSS mHIUe vif featy nifys es ofa i 
ad ve ve ag ysug yoy Cure Ayia 
ZdsH6 etfs fene dfe feats Hon wie wrfen || 

He ng mHfa easter It 


Hue Hols ude AS 3 A TG 3 Vs 
fer star nim wg fea df aus ASI 
Bug Udt eureth cdg HYNES AH ASTI 


u. This verse is the penultimate verse in the previous stanza in Jaggi’s edition. 
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fiadt dz earehh wre Gute dat UST II 

difa a fue Hf afe wis feAyre Ae GH AS" II 

ue Burd ag His gd da Ada AIST 

ffs ffs es anys fA@ ae fry Afa Feta SSS 2119011 


UAT HONS fade A AUT VSS Fd VSI 
qd Hol3 dd Hee J ATaHaTS ffs vifys gar 
vab gat ato Ag Het Ae date ade Il 
vel te vans fr fhagrefs ef gules 
Jatt aret vee fus Bal ofa SAS" 
THY AS MH AIS 194 II 


Hfsdd dur Afsaeg nuda MH mHfe eastfent || 

A fea A age Aet Ae Tay varenr | 

ofS amet Age wT ATGHaTS As ATS frerfent ii 

add vs uders ata ata Zao B Ut ue 

TOHTY fea foerehs cous ert ae frevfemr 

as udh ddfhy As ufenr fefs Gan gateat il 

mite udy mee afd ate qarte Hee edsteHt 3119211 


oy we frHos fes Tefhy ¢ AA? SateHT I 

asians fra ug de ote eda ata vay Gatfent || 
33 so sfanretag fueur eet wt ag Tater | 

Md dtd de ats Hate Hats fee SEY Safer | 
mudud marta afo ud ued © ufenr || 

mand ay & airy Feten 1193 1 


aa vy fade t a Aa ed3 eds" || 
HOH! Sta! AGUS! HGH G ANY wus MUS" II 


12. This verse is the first verse of the next stanza in Jaggi’s edition. In Jaggi’s edition, stanza 
10 ends with the following: 


Ust ugeetea 52S Il 
So is the grandson accepted anew. 


13. This verse is the first verse of the next stanza in Jaggi’s edition. In Jaggis edition, stanza 12 
ends with the following: 


yd ud ae wetter II 


The perfect one made a perfect throne. 
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ws sas Cot wes CEHaS" ASAT Cars ll 
Hon AHS marta ga AfSsdd AY HetIET STH II 
add MHdd Td THEA Ast As Farle AIT II 
Hee Hats a fry df nage wet fasaaa | 
Buys TeS UddS UTS 1198111 


ulg wre Hoe" UseTe UdETES USSTII 

TH Ata Aarfes ASAT niels AGS AS" | 
dis vat & ay dfe sg nage] Sify wes 
3n8 38 3 feorudt ag Stes of ate 3 STI 
Mede 8 de feae Td Je OS eA AIS" II 
fifeur ufs 5 fees a35 ues Tg UST 
Wor ae 3 deel dd Adeld faghs AS aS" 
Tas AS AES MST NAW II 


aoyfy Yer AS & Afs fre Afeers ASTI 
woudl uderd fefs Sat sais aA GH Sat ll 
mm fefs faay df Aa Falls Aah” Fatt ll 
ve ad 3 Hath Hed 3 df fena feratt i 
nite faurfa Gurfa ete fus ae dat daft li 
vd fecdt Sal mSait 1N9E Il 


ey AY AHAf Test HU Jay © mUeT Aah 
Ha! Atay fea d ert ate deo daft 

Hon Adeld UdHIA TaHfs Ht Hea alt ll 

dla alg fa ag Hg 3H SHS Ted farms maT 
fea His fea mode uddls BAT ae edalt Il 
HeeHats fee WaHfel HOA AYE marta wedtt ll 
THE Hded Hdd useuard usHud Att ll 
THEA dd WMHs AHaTt 199 11 


mee fadia mrt nas mints mars HUTS II 
ofe ATA AfS Ges Sf uaH APS ua fuera 
Hal Hal Hf fadsdt Ad Hee Fat A A ASI 
ouAard HAE fete orfe use are Baal 


14. In the Lamba manuscript this word is misspelled as C2H8S. 


15. This verse is the penultimate verse in the previous stanza in Jaggi’s edition. 
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wt 2d fant wana TaHfy Hatal AT MITT II 
on we firars fefs aaufe ste sarfs forse" 
ad Mano Ag feaneT ST NACI 


fue wer usetfeng aS chug MAPS OS" II 
3u3 Tes 8 Hfeer AEE Hes eufg AUST 
dawel sad stg atase ae ad dfat gS 
ufs “adte fosg 3d ude UH fhe oA HST II 
Wands d dd AS d35 USS SEH ATS" II 
Ag obre dare Ay JS AY HS HIS 
METS TH Tat HE YT NACI 


wd va foete@e fry Harfs mre nates II 
Bald VS Td Hafe ud ydt wet geese Il 

ToHfy eg fadrat ude YH UDHUE UST II 

ee ase ndidd deny Wee AG AT ASTI 
ufeor fefe Gan afta aa fry Aad WAY Sats" II 
avdfs ah 6 Wel} nae Ag nas Maas" II 
TaHfy HY SB AIA HATS" |1RO |! 


Jddd Hdd TIS Ide Sade AHS AST II 

dH an gua dy fefy war gu fogsy deri 
ante famre nidted ufo as ado fada 3 Ser II 
ad dfee dfee ag dadide ne fea i 
moddn } ndde fs fennre fennre Heel 
TaHfy wofa VSS ¥3 WI AS SATE I 

ad fra 8 ad fry PSST NI 


dAd dH fare ata va fess ae ust! 

aed as fmre uta Bata & fend uyeeet i 

and an eared fhuge afs 63 mAHTeT II 

ad ude Tg Wel farts fourfa fayate Teast ll 
ad fra 8 aafhy dfs worafs ae” neta Wet” II 


16. In the Javaddi manuscript and Jaggi’s edition, this word is Hdl, see Part 1 about the 
mistranslation of this verse and its implications for understanding Gurdas’s “eyewitness” 
account of Guru Arjan’s death. 


17. In the Lamba manuscript, this word is WEePA, 
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ddt o ura oft areg foeta ardtet met 
ut deed nifys ret 11221 


dde ad ude feta His agate ds fogaret ll 
Tan fy usa fae ASt Meta AB ANTS II 

Heed Hols fe faa fA sts uet fats ned o met 
ude aes fits sed fae ny Hue fete dfe ferret il 
ad Buen 5 fend aed fae orf earet i 

aaHfy HYes fueH oH AoA AHS ATG Afat ASTI 
ad Mane feed agaet 112311 


uraqaty ude yath Asda rd nrg Gurfemt 
ad dfee dfee ag AB fea of oe datfenr | 
us fing fue us 3 fennred fenHre Hetent | 
faaug 3 €& 3 face nverd “edA Hotes II 
oul faard nmdbafe us used S UE | 
dale MSY & BUM aa 3S fufs nsy Safeat 
dle difée Tg Td Sfeat 11211 


fadarg aad 2@ fadatta mrarg gerfent || 

ad Nd Ted rial 3 diag We 3dat Caren | 
mMHdey dd vided nfs Hefty vas eastfent II 

ad Wd Td THE Node seg Hee Heenan 
THEA MdHO dig Udo was fete fearfer 
oladtee Td weno dd dfes oe Heer | 
qd yal de Hae J HUH fefs ugatet mrfemr 
ddt ute Fars sorfenr 1124 II 


VAR 25 


Heads of Emperors Burn 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


Hail the Primal One! Inspiring divine acclaim, the Primal One! 

That One took form and took the name “Guru Gobind.” 

The Far One, the Full One; from Formless to All Form, the 
Mystery revealed! 

God’s holy assembly is where the Inconceivable is grasped. 

The divine, taking form, sent creation out with one command, 

In each fiber of creation there are a million more. 


The holy focus on the Guru’s feet. (25.1) 


Those who step on the Gurmukhs’ path run not elsewhere. 

Meditating on the Guru’s face reveals the Perfect One in hearts, 

Enthralled by the teachings in the heard shabad, which divulges 
the Far One. 

As subtle as licking stone, drink feet-water from lotus feet, 

Turn attention to the Guru’s steady teachings and know your self 
in joy. 

Renouncing coveting and lust, touch the touchstone to be 
untouchable: 

The unholy become holy in the holy assembly. (25.2) 


When a banyan’s seed is planted, it expands to make a tree. 
From the tree come a thousand fruits, and in each 
fruit: many more. 
Many are the stars in the sky that orbit the Primal One, saluting! 
The many stars are the saintly, the assembly is the realm of truth. 
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Falling at feet and becoming dust, they conceal themselves and 
boast not. 
The fruit of joy gives Gurmukhs a fixed place in the sky like Dhruv. 
Celestial bodies, ever present. (25.3) 


They called Namdev a mere tailor, but that Gurmukh lived loving 
devotion. 

In the temple, Khatris and Brahmins praised themselves for being 
higher. 

Known as “devotee adoring,” the One spun the temple to keep a 
promise. 

The court is the honor of the meek: in the holy assembly, they [the 
meek] seek the Guru’s shelter. 

The lowest castes earn the highest rank when all four touch each 
other’s feet, 

Like water goes to the lowest spot. (25.4) 


Demon-born Vibhishan was a saint; Vidur was born of a servant.! 
Dhanna is known to be a peasant, and Sadhana was of outcaste 
butchers. 
Bhagat Kabir came from weavers, Namdev the tailor sang of God. 
Ravidas’s family were tanners, and Sain was known to be from low 
status, too. 
But even a songbird raised by a crow eventually finds its kind. 
Yashoda raised Krishan, who then merged with Vasudev’s clan. 
If butter is pure, who cares for its vessel? The saints’ low birth is 
no matter. 
The Guru grants refuge at his lotus feet. (25.5) 


Sweet candies derive from the wasp’s nest, and a union of bees 
creates honey. 

Silk emerges from worms, and hemp is beaten to make paper. 

Muslin comes from cotton, and the bees swarm lotuses in muck. 

Like a jewel at the head of a black snake, diamonds can come from 
the rough. 


1. Vibhishan was the righteous brother of Ravana in the Ramayan epic. In the Mahabharat 
epic, Vidur was a character who was a devotee of Krishna. 
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We get musk from the deer’s navel, and the sword [bhagauti] is 
forged from iron. 
The scent glands of some rodents make parties fragrant. 
The lowest things get to the highest places. (25.6) 


Bal, grandson of Prahlad, desired to reign over Indra’s city. 

Having completed one hundred rites, he was set for just one 
more when 

Vaman, the dwarf, appeared to help him overcome pride and find 
liberation. 

Enslaved by divine decree, Bal renounced Indra’s throne for the 
netherworlds. 

In tricking Bal, Vaman was himself trapped into serving at Bal’s 
royal gate. 

It’s like the raindrop that sinks down to depths of the ocean to 
become a pearl— 

Only diamond can pierce diamond. (25.7) 


Considering themselves the lowest of all, ants do not boast. 
Walking the Gurmukhs’ path, a thousand can fit in one 
little mound. 
They go wherever the scent of butter or sweets takes them, 
If sugar spills in the sand, they can discern grain by grain. 
Stung by the bhringi, the ant dies to live transformed as a bhringi.’ 
Like the offspring of the turtle or the crane, they live without 
desire. 


With the Guru’s teachings, Gurmukhs find 
the fruit of joy. (25.8) 


Sage Vyasa went to the sun, turned into a little bug, and settled in 
its ear.? 

Learning its knowledge, he returned home to Valmiki’s great joy. 

They call Vyasa the most ancient, for he recites the law, Vedas, 
and lore. 

He taught sage Narad, who gained a reputation for reciting the 
Bhagévat. 


2. See notes for 4.7 (note 4). 


3. Vyasa, like Valimiki and Narad, is a legendary sage. 
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But the benevolent have reformed the fourteen ways of wisdom, 
and find joy easily: 
The assembly of benevolent saints is known all around as 
redeeming even sinners. 
The Gurmukhs’ fruit of joy grants honor hereafter. (25.9) 


Residing in the womb for twelve years, Suka became an ascetic 
at birth. 

He was able to transcend the world’s illusion, but his obstinacy 
blocked his liberation. 

His father, Vyasa, suggested that he take on Janak, the resolute, 
as Guru. 

Renouncing deceit, he took the Guru's teachings, acted modestly, 
and earned great praise. 

Accepting the Guru’s teachings, he lost his pride, and the world 
came to serve him! 

Falling at feet, becoming dust: the Guru's teachings reveal loving 
devotion. 

With the fruit of joy, Gurmukhs remain at peace. (25.10) 


Lore recounts Janak* as a great saint: adept in both reign 
and restraint. 
Sanak, Narad, and the rest became ascetics as children, 
and enjoyed living detached from all. 
But the Guru’s Sikhs surpass austerity, finding Nirvana in 
the assembly. 
To boast is to bring ruin. From self-effacement comes self-knowledge. 
The Gurmukhs’ path is the path of truth, subduing even kings 
and princes! 
Renouncing anger and pride, allowing the Guru’s wisdom 
and meekness in the heart, 
Is how the meek find honor at the court. (25.11) 


High is the head, full of pride with hairs full of blackness. 
Black are the brows with prideful darkness, and black the thorn- 
like lashes. 


4. A great king of lore. 
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The eyes are black, and beards and mustaches blacken faces. 
Inside the nose are black hairs, each full of incomparable 
darkness. 
Why worship the high? Gurmukhs find the dust of feet at the 
sanctuaty. 
Toenails are white because they bear all the body’s burdens. 
Water from washing the head is inauspicious; the world seeks 
the charanamrit. 
The fruit of the Gurmukhs is ease and joy. (25.12) 


The earth, the great sanctuary, sits amidst water; and water 
resides inside the earth. 

Refuge of lotus feet makes the earth resolute, scented with 
patience and truth. 

Farms, trees, gardens, bushes, roots, and grass abound 
without end, 

As do pools, oceans, hills, mountains, and uncountable jewels of 
great splendor. 

Many are the gods’ sites, many pilgrimage spots of various kinds. 

Walking the way of Guru-and-disciples, the Gurmukhs’ assembly 
is an ocean of goodness. 


The fruit of the Gurmukhs is detachment 
amidst desire. (25.13) 


The divine maintains a million universes in each fiber of 
the world. 

The Far One, the Full One! The True One, the True Guru: form 
of joy! 

The Guru’s Sikhs belong to all four castes; they seek the Guru’s 
refuge in the assembly. 

Wisdom, scrutiny, and remembrance; Gurmukhs are ever steeped 
in the shabad. 

With loving devotion and the elixir of love they hold the Guru’s 


form in their hearts. 
They bear the great weight by taking refuge with their 
Guru-brothers. 
The fruit of the Gurmukhs is beyond appraisal. (25.14) 


When the rain showers down and streams through the streets, 
A million gutters collect the water that rushes in a torrent. 
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A million gutters, myriad torrents, all flowing into rivers and 
streams, 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine streams flow from east to west; 

These streams meet the sea at a point of great union. 

The seven seas are one great ocean that can never overflow, 

This ocean sinks to the netherworld, where it is a drop on a hot 
skillet. 

Fueling the fire under this skillet are the heads of a million 
emperors, 


Who forever fight and perish for their worldly 
concerns. (25.15) 


Two swords won't fit in a single sheath, nor two kings in a land, 

But twenty faqirs can sleep under a mosque’s woolen blanket! 

Can two lions inhabit the same jungle? Can there be a pod of 
poppy seeds? 

Ascending the gallows at thorn’s spike, poppies are crowned and 
sold at the market; 

Ground in a press, poppies are sifted into cups to drink. 

In the Carefree’s court, the braggarts repent, and the power is 
with the meek! 

Gurmukhs are the mighty, though meek. (25.16) 


A goat, in a tiger’s grips, cackled as it died. 

Awed, the tiger asked, “Why do you laugh so?” 

The goat prayed that its offspring be castrated. 

“We graze on shrubs and you rip our skin off us; what 

Justice awaits you who snatch us by the throats?” 

Both haughty and humble become dust, but deeds divide them. 
All in this world will perish. (25.17) 


Heeding the way of lotus feet, the Gurmukhs’ assembly radiates 
splendor. 
Falling at feet, becoming dust—indescribable, indestructible, and 
unending, 
Quaffing the charanamrit, they are free from darkness, disease, 
and discord. 
Steeped in the teachings, they give of themselves, remaining 
detached amidst desire. 
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Immersed in hearing the shabad, they are residents from the 
realm of truth: 
Wondrous, enslaved for the Guru,” ineffable, depth beyond depth, 


immeasurable, 
The Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit is the hope of the hopeless. (25.18) 


From hemp and cotton crops, which share a field, learn about 
benevolence and malice. 
Skin torn off, hemp is strung to make rope for tying and binding. 
Cotton’s fibers make muslin, plain cloth, and linen: 
Cloths that cover the shame of nakedness and uphold honor. 
Contact with the upright delivers even the crooked: in the 
sanctuary, 
Hemp mats are cleansed with the dust of the holy assembly’s feet. 
Beating hemp into paper makes it able to contain God’s praise in 
writing. 
If the holy wish, even sinners are made pure. (25.19) 


Hard is the heart of limestone; when burnt it turns to the shape of 
granules. 

Extinguishing the fire, and sprinkling water on it, makes it smoke 
inside. 

Water cannot make its fire go away, so wicked is its nature. 

On the tongue it causes the most painful lesions. 

But when touching the betel mixture, its takes on a beautiful 
new hue. 

The holy meet the holy in the assembly; Gurmukhs better even 
the most savage by 

Self-effacing for even half a moment. (25.20) 


Explanatory Remarks 


Whereas var 24 provides a positive argument about the proper inheritance 
of the office of the Guru, vars 25 and 26 name the parties who have created 
undue challenge for the Gurus: the imperial regime and the rival sectarian 


5. Gurdas’s name. 
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group, respectively. Var 25 also includes a positive, future-looking vision 
for the Sikh tradition: each Gurmukh is a seed that spreads the orchard, 
the Sikh Panth. The var begins with an invocation of the divine and the 
bold claim that those who step on the path of the Sikhs never go elsewhere 
(2). The tiny seed of the banyan tree (var bio) holds the potential to cre- 
ate thousands of fruits and immense trees, and so the humble saints are 
destined for greatness. They each can ascend to celestial heights, like Dhruv 
did. In its discussion of Dhruv and small things that will have large impact, 
this var resonates with the initial var in Gurdas’s collection, which we today 
call var 4. 

Another parallel between this var and var 4 (as well as vars 12 and 23) is the 
use of the term “Gurmukh’ to refer to figures like Dhruv and the thirteenth- 
century Marathi poet-saint Namdev. Namdev’s very inclusion here polemi- 
cizes caste inequalities and underscores the Sikh tradition’s commitment to 
include even the humblest of practitioners. Mixed in with mention of bha- 
gats, or poet-saints (including Kabir, Dhanna, Ravidas, Sain) are names of a 
variety of figures from Indic lore (Vibhasana, Vidur, Krishan) and examples 
from nature of the low finding great heights. Also making an appearance 
is the mythical bhring?, an insect that stings another and transforms it into 
a bhringi as well—an allusion to the transformative power of the assembly. 
One fundamental principle drives all of Gurdas’s references to figures from 
legend, lore, and hagiography: the Gurmukhs equal these figures in their 
stature. The benevolence of the Sikhs creates for them an advantage that is 
no less than the saints revered in lore. Benevolence is the most sublime of 
ethical precepts, surpassing all other traditions, and is the reason that the 
Sikh assembly is transformative even for the greatest of sinners (9). 

Gurdas concludes this litany of allusions by insisting on the superi- 
ority of the Sikh way and declaring that Sikhs surpass great kings like 
Janak, and they make even royalty prostrate (12). Juxtaposition of these 
examples from lore with a declaration of making royalty submit drives the 
var’s underlying message: Sikhs are no less important in God’s plan than 
the figures alluded to, so the fate of the powerful who oppose the Sikhs 
will be devastating. The radical equality of the Sikh assembly is tied in with 
the intoxicating liquor of love (piram ras) that allows the assembly to bear 
a great weight (14). 

The var’s tone seems to shift drastically in the final half-dozen stanzas 
when Gurdas begins to declare that emperors are brutally punished in hell 
for their injustices (15). But close attention to the var’s contents reveals a 
continuation of ideas. In the previous var, Gurdas had declared the world’s 
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rulers to be false (24.11). At the end of this var, Gurdas references con- 
cepts central to the previous vars: Guru Hargobind’s carefree court (laubali 
dargah), where the meek find honor (man nimane, 16). The next stanza 
retells a conversation between a goat (bakr7) and a tiger (sth, a term Guru 
Nanak used to describe the ruling elite).° The goat laughs in the face of its 
certain death, much like the cotton boll and pomegranate fruit from var 4 
(Stanzas 10 and u1), which reference martyrdom. 

The fruit of the Gurmukhs is the hope of the hopeless (ds nirast). A clear 
and recurring theme amid all of this is Gurdas’s claim that Sikhs will be 
successful because they are humble and inclusive, and thus have God’s 
favor. This paradoxically exalting meekness is most clearly established in 
the charanamrit ritual that is their distinct feature. The var concludes with 
mentions of the charanamrit’s main ingredient, dust (kheh, khak). 


a6 HisdayAte 


nife ude ney afd nite Use ney aatfent | 
tdaard Marg afd dd difee ae Heer II 
UTdqIH Yde YoY fadde Hdde nsey safe 
Wands warafont sos es de nes soften | 
Griatfa nag ata fea vere unre uATEnt I 

dH du fefes afuge afg gots adts Hyena II 
WO AS! dd ve fonrfear 1911 


aoHfy wofa dg ufe water wad ee 5 Ofer | 

ad yals a famrg uta wife wie yas Yay feafent iI 
Hee Hols CueH fee wagon dd fomrg Fetent II 
fer nigel seel ude des vases furfent 

TaH fags fas af Wy Hufe fete fan we Stet i 
Ud 35 Ud US Uddd UGH uath mUaH gatfent || 

Ag MAS A fal ee 2 I 


fA@ es ote HATE oft afe fenarg faay Curfenr il 
faaug df ASA es 2s 2s fefs ga Sh AH fEAT | 
sh de nara fA orfe use mreH aatent II 


6. GG, 360, 1288. 
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3d 43S HS AS GaHA'S Heds eAfent | 

det o urara dfe airy arete & ary ether | 
Toy We 2S Y fre fages ey ara gate I 
Hs 3d uGela feafenr 11311 


ont ste mndhy dante sve sarfs fee Set 
ugt aye tgd 63H ATS acta efsoret 

7 Sas eae mater eta tae UA saret I 
ddd He foutfent HaHa Afsatd ASH II 
63H uvel ate WE ud edo ue Uufat met I 
fr atee ate US WET 18 11 


mMHd UsleS Sas d feed F feust ufs Hast I 
da Ae ere Foe ATS mAs SASH II 

303 aetd HSTS SH ste ala De atl 
als afeay aH d He Host viele aret ll 
aes urs aeet nifs FHS nue aS ATT 

fang ARO ute ene aS aes eet lI 
fury Sats chord} sats ATS HOTS © aret I 
Ude Aes AfSaia APSE IY II 


3y afd frat Het Ne Hate Curfemr 11 

ure uéud atfag afe afe Afe fagsy getter | 
HOS df eafeng faa aes Seg Sater | 
fr ufe ars Fu fafa usd dtd Hea stent || 
We aadt font sfs a sarest 8g watenr I 
HAa fast Ne afe HASH vets Ha HoaTfEAT || 
ate Ale 63H |S urfear HE Il 


afs us ufsere & Reudt & fee ser 
afa Hude Fd HG fea feasg A aden ll 
wea gu oft a gay foets sas Gude 
fame & ugad ATE uss 8 gant FET 
ofS ofS ary BBteGS Uden ders deel 


7. The Lamba manuscript does not include the following verse in Jaggi’s edition: 


on uats Cater af uses ofa we aret t 
They picked up Namdey, who sat praising the Lord, and abused him. 
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Wes ge @ fru fae Ht Pst fg Ade 
dtd ce afa FUSS 19 11 


dteg aty Awes atat de o ary Tee 
aaHfy wefa vee fras ¥3 ATA ANTE II 
fur Fag cf an 8 fre udt fa ofS WEI 
39 43 a d3 fefs ds wer gfe gfe wel 
fgatt e 3 wf uf de fgatt wie Atere 1 
nis as dn wa fefe farH eae 
THY Tathy AY SB UES ICI 


Hon uth fury ate df sede dif AHS" II 
ufs fefenr wife arfier aayy aeHta HfS STE" II 
nite faory eurehh afe afa HAZ ee YSTST II 
ordfe ufs Guetta sas stores ufg ushr]e" I 
ued fefenr Afa a uTGuarg nag HUTS" || 
ugeuardt Hung ufss Cade fags Save" 
THY AY SB uls ugeTst III 


add eg dds fh Aye dt ala Set Cet I 

ufeor fete msi df Ho afe aft 3 dfe wet 
fur fey usefamr ag afta Hoa Hata mfsaHt | 
3th eoHts TaHfS Bet fife ofa fs Het Ara 
ad Guen men afe ag faets rats Tee Ht II 
ddt du ag df TaHB se sats ugaret il 
aHY WY SB HdA feet 11901! 


TH Ad Jd Hod et es Sas afa ge Sue || 
Hodted ade Gan ws HSTfe uss ATS II 
nd Sai BY Sw a Tethe Anas fogare ll 
my dene feqde ny gree niry free II 
THY Hdd AD a Udt ues aA TSI 
aay aH fertta a dents foe adtet are il 
Het tad HS fOHrTe 119.911 


fhe Ga uss fete arey stant avs STS" II 
sdee arey 3d fuusha arse HITS 
Bre as Webs wat Het af YI ATT 
ad Meld od aS Ug Sle Sf aey 83s" II 
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Ge vigl 5 unPafs ude Ofs Tay GaHATSH I 
de oy Hy 6nS sg Cates ta eae" II 

faa dee nufeg d Toute vaeea Afat SH"II 
THY HY SB AIH HATS 19211 


HS fefa vast GaHA'S Uast neta ate fee" II 
Ude AES AdSast fogsS uta UH HEAT II 
fagy faay anHest yet wat wrod mfeoA | 
Hd Aes fata He a G35 UES Sa fas II 
ve Has Slag We dal gu GH aH UdaTAT II 
ad v8 doath afe Tay AUNTS TESA II 
THY HY SS MTA FSSA 1193 1! 


dH oH fefes afeo afta qos adfa AHTeT II 

WaGOY Yds Yay ALS usy ABag Fae 

utd €d6 defhy df Waxes fsa ASSET II 
famre fours fig] Fe aeHfy Hafe Hefs fee STII 
ate sas 38 fugu ox HfSsad Hols foe EHeT II 

tes og Gated HU He UAT Td SHI 

THY AY SB aH S uret 119811 


eH soud ote a ugaat ate ett mre 

BY aS Cals vata By udedt Sd Ege ll 

8 BY OS BY etd ef Selo nivla dS Tell 
o@ F adt offoe ote us dt vee 
oe afte mye feta Ward Hay de free 
HS ANd das Hilo Ae HHT BUS STE 
Ate dag USS dfs de se ot ge mre 
fra ufsara By Be fFos ATS 32 S TEI 
Hoe fd ufs waht ae! 94 II 


feas aa efe usa ef ufsrd 6 YBa AHS II 
did edt HATS feta fia fitet die Bars II 
Has veld Ald efe UAS 33 MAYA Tel 
Het Gufs deer fife ofa eg arta fears Il 


8. In the Lamba manuscript, several words were incorrectly added and the scribe corrected 
the mistake. 
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ag Mela utshufe ons uifs flers se i 
Sersat ward fefs dee Tard we fens ll 
aanfy de ate fase I19€ ll 


Hto unt gadt Hod det ga ga TAT 

Hig ue fennre df fes m@nfe fas aafh aarti 
faa@ adet wadt ug mAs atafs yt 

ma usa font ats ats 4s Buls feerti 

Hy ots Te ete toe Bast aGe dex 
aay adtet ta 8s wa Maa aT APHT II 

Afat arf AS Af Hat 1199 II 


ude aes daath afe Toute Wararfs UsErAt I 
det o unre dfs By nBy Has mfsS Ht 

ald sasee ara arta feerfa Guta wst ll 
TAH ary aretfenr Hfenr neta aate Cet I 
Hee Hols fest de fadarg He U3 feet 
mfgarts afs marta afo nae ae nsaA Tet II 
THY AY 2B mH feat At II 


He de eat as fea ugGuard fearg Fere Il 

us wane cere He GH due die Fare |! 

amt HISHfS fadtare HS ast aud gere | 
Bre ane dea Ag ng fage fagere il 

Hat ty fagey Hat HS"e © ATG fee ll 

Zug dé caus AaHxarls uat ofS ge Il 

ate afe He fagsy af ofa 7H fate use Hee Il 
uf33 uals ad AS Se NAHI 


uad fas adg d gor de waft eo 

nifat g3 AS festant gd mifat BS nfs earl 
uret ure feafe afte nafs o eet Meate ga 
Hs 63 dftmr eS uels Afal ey Bal 

ure Burdt ag ffs dat ada AYES AAI 
AroHafs fats Arg df! aayfe Ho mATY AHI 
my dete FHS US MT Io |l 
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VAR 26 


Bearing Burdens with Love's Cup 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


The true Guru is the true king, king of kings! Creator! 
He lives at the throne of truth, and his assembly is the realm_ 
of truth. 

His decree and flag are true, his command unwavering. 

The shabad is the true mint that unites each of the Gurus. 

True is devotion’s treasure house, where we enjoy musical gems. 

The true Gurmukhsg’ path of true authority reigns supreme. 
From twenty, we transcend to twenty-one. (26.1) 


Know God in the Guru, the True One established the true Name. 

From Formless to All Form, the Transcendent One is ik oankar. 

Ik oankar took shape with the rhythm of the shabad. 

From One were known “the three gods,” and ten descents. 

But, hail! Hail to the Timeless! The three look but cannot see! 

Vishnu’s thousand-headed snake recites a thousand names to 
no end. 


Only God’s Name pleases the Gurmukhs’ hearts. (26.2) 


Splitting sky from earth, that Power called itself “Creator.” 

In the earth God placed the waters; and supported the heavens 
without even a pillar! 

Setting fire inside of wood, God lit day and night with sun 
and moon. 

Creating six seasons, twelve months, the divine ordered 
provisions for food. 
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Human life is a precious opportunity to find liberation through 
the great Guru. 
Meet the assembly, steep in truth! (26.3) 


The true Guru is the great giver: offering deliverance in this 
precious life. 

Mouth and eyes, nose and ears, feet and hands: we walk 
the way. 

Teaching us of love and devotion, he holds us fast to 
contemplation-charity-purity. 


Bathing at the ambrosial dawn, Gurmukhs recite the maxims 
from Jap. 

Arti-Sohila at night, they thus are ascetics-in-the-world. 

“Sweet speech, 
don’t boast, 


 & 7 


meek treading,” “giving from hands,” they 


And thus find prosperity. (26.4) 


The true Guru is great, and great is his glory. 
Oankar took form as the million incomparable rivers of creation. 


Each universe is infinite; in each, the divine bestowed sustenance 
for all. 
There are a billion universes, each maintained down to the fiber. 
How great is God? Where does God rest? Whom shall I ask? 
None has reached a conclusion on this, though many hear and 
many preach! 
The divine is manifest in the true Guru. (26.5) 


The foundation of concentration: a glimpse of the Guru, from 
which we know the Perfect One. 

The foundation of worship: the Guru’s feet, which we worship to 
find joy. 

The foundational maxim: the Guru’s words, which we adore in 
our minds, when they merge. 

The foundation of liberation: the grace of the Guru, the holy 
assembly is liberated-in-life. 

We don’t gain it by boasting; rare are the ones who lose 
themselves to find it. 


It goes from Guru to disciple, and the disciple 
becomes Guru. (26.6) 
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In the first age, one sin caused the whole world to suffer. 
In the second, the city suffered; in the third, our clan. 
In this dark age we reap as we sow; a simple justice prevails. 
Once we reaped across the ages, but now we get instant results. 
Misdeeds defile; only righteous actions yield righteous results. 
Celebrating love, devotion, and the Guru’s holy days, we sow 

righteous seeds in the sanctuary. 

Our wishes are fulfilled, our efforts redeemed! (26.7) 


In the first age, truth prevailed; in the second, sacrifice; then, 
worship set one free. 
In this dark age, Gurmukhs quote God’s Name to find the 
other shore. 
Virtue first stood on four legs, but one foot lifted in the second age. 
It stood on two in the third and now cries out on one alone! 
Knowing God to be the honor of the meek, virtue appealed to the 
Almighty’s grace. 
The great Guru manifests to fix the world for truth and virtue. 
The One is both the field and its watchman! (26.8) 


Those who feel love do not fear; the loveless will fear what comes 
after here. 

Fire burns, water cools: one swells up, the other stays low. 

Full pots drown, but light ones float; the weighted vat makes 
no music. 

The mango tree—heavy with fruit—bends low; the high bear 
only pain. 

The bird of the heart soars from tree to tree, eating wherever it 
finds fruit. 

On the scales of justice, we find who will sink and who will rise. 


The victorious will lose, the losers shall win, feet will stand 
on heads! 
We fall at feet, we win the world. (26.9) 


True is the command, true the writ, true is the cause that began 
this game. 

The Creator knows all reasons, rarely doing another’s bidding. 

The rare devotee asks for nothing but the Master’s will to be done. 
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Enjoying thus the Master’s command, adored in devotion, he 
earns great glory. 

Merge with the shabad in the assembly; only the Creator knows 
the cause. 

With a child’s innocence, transcend the world, and care not for 
boon or curse. 


As we love, so we reap. (26.10) 


The tree is the model of serenity: upright even when wronged. 

Even the woodcutter enjoys its shade, while he plans its demise. 

Stoned, it delivers fruit; as a boat, its wood delivers the woodcutter 
to shore. 

Can the turncoat share in the fruit that the loyal enjoy? 

Rare are the Gurmukhs, the servants of the servants’ servants. 

The world hails the waning moon, and the ocean raises its waves 
in salute. 


Whoever belongs to you owns the world! (26.1) 


Wondrous is the sugarcane, which grows with its head down. 

First its skin is stripped, and then it is cut into pieces and crushed. 

Crushed in the juicer, it is mangled; its juice goes into a cauldron. 

Boiled, enduring every agony, it is hailed the world over! 

Jaggery, molasses, sugar, candy: the Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit is the 
sweetest of all! 

Drinking from love’s cup, die and find life again, like the sweet 
sugarcane. 


Invaluable is the Gurmukhs’ sweet speech. (26.12) 


The Guru is a river of immortal elixir, capable of absorbing a_ 
million rivers. 
In each river, another million flow where we can make pilgrimage. 
Each has a stream where a million waves crest with the 
Creator’s might. 
All the world’s treasures, garlands of jewels, swim in the Ocean. 
None can approach even a stream of the infinite, divine might. 
With just a drop from love’s cup, the rare Gurmukh bears the 
unbearable, 
And reaches the Unreachable, the Indescribable. (26.13) 


2.23 
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Brahmas may tire of reading Vedas, Indras may rule over thrones. 
Shivas are ascetics, Vishnu’s ten descents go astray. 
Siddhas, Naths, Yogis, gods, and goddesses don’t understand. 
Austere ascetics and self-denying celibates bear great pain. 
Sesh the serpent sings a thousand melodies to no end. 
Privileged are the world’s Sikhs! Steeped in the shabad in the 
assembly, 
Gurmukhs enjoy joy and know the Unknown. (26.14) 


The head-down tree brings forth a thousand fruits. 

The purity of water comes from its ability to move earthward. 

The head is high and feet are down low, Gurmukhs’ heads fall 
at feet. 

The earth is lowest of all, bearing food for the whole world. 

Blessed is the earth and blessed that place where the holy 
Sikhs tread. 

Holding feet-dust to be paramount, they sing and hear blessed 
wisdom. 


Privileged are those who bear dust of feet! (26.15) 


We know the Guru to be matchless, having set the throne 
nonpareil. 
Absolute is his worth: not wavering in valuation. 
Complete is his intellect: not inquiring of any other’s opinion. 
Perfect is his lesson: words of perfection, never fleeting. 
Fulfilling all our desires, we meet the Full One in the holy assembly. 
We surpass this world and the next; we climb stairs of honor to 
arrive at the Abode. 
Steeped—we are whole, complete. (26.16) 


Sadhus and Sidhas get together to celebrate their night-long fests. 
Shiva, the ascetic, may enjoy the pleasures of his lotus throne. 
Gorakh, the Yogi, calls himself awakened, but his gurii kept a 
concubine. 
The true Guru awakens the assembly, every morning. 
Contemplating the self via the unstruck shabad, the assembly 
enjoys its elixir. 
Hail to the Primal Being! Indescribable! Ever loving! 
From disciple to Guru, Guru to disciple! (26.17) 
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Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva think they are the world’s bosses. 
Four are the castes of the householders, left wanting in illusion. 
There are six philosophies, six books of lore, many ways to 
hypocrisy. 
Renouncers are of ten kinds, the Yogis worship in twelve paths. 
In ten directions they go! Begging from others for food and 
the like. 
But the four castes of Sikhs meet in the assembly where the 
Unstruck is heard. 
Truth is distinct from hypocrisy. (26.18) 


Treasure house of virtue! The true Guru pardons misdeeds. 
Complete physician! The true Guru conquers five vices. 
Absorbing all pains! The great Guru is an ocean of joy. 
The great Guru holds no ill will, and emancipates even sinners, 
slanderers, and turncoats. 
The great Guru is fearless, forever freeing us from birth and death. 
The wise Guru blesses even the greatest of fools. 
Know the true Guru as your leader—the blind can grab hold of his 
arm to cross. 
O! Pride of the meek, I am ever a sacrifice! (26.19) 


The Guru is the magic stone, turning even rusty metal to gold. 
The Guru is the special sandalwood, scenting even reeds like a 
forest. 
The Guru is the wishing tree, making all others bear sweet fruit. 
The Guru is Mansar Lake, converting crows to white swans. 
The Guru is the river of pilgrimage, delivering even ghostly 
specters. 
The Guru is releaser of bonds, liberating all in this life. 
Gurmukhs satisfy even the insatiable. (26.20) 


Baba Nanak debated the Siddhs’ masters until he 
embarrassed them. 
Babur and his nobles met with Baba and bowed deeply to him. 


1. Literally, “made them hold their ears” (kan pharaia, a play on kan paraia, or “pierce eared,” 
a description of the Yogis). 
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He dismissed the emperor to commence a new way beyond 
austerity or prosperity.” 

Emperor of this world and the next, his reign is sovereign and 
incomparable. 

Being the Caretaker, God does what God pleases; this too is the 
divine drama. 

Some God unites to divide; elsewhere God reunites those long 
separated. 

The Unknowable is revealed in the assembly. (26.21) 


The Guru is the absolute banker, all three worlds peddle his wares. 

Incomparable are his jewels and treasures, his storehouse is 
brimming with love and devotion. 

A million wishing trees in his orchards, with a thousand magic 
cows churning rivers. 

There, a million goddesses bestow good fortune, and mountains 
of magic stones. 

Millions are the nectars drunk by millions of gods, dispensed in 
royal courts. 

A million lamps are lit like suns and moons, heaps of magic 
perfections up to the sky. 

He dispenses this to all those who love him with great devotion. 

The Formless Guru adores devotees. (26.22) 


The primal ocean churned up fourteen jewels, which the gods 
divided. 

Vishnu took a pearl; Lakshmi, the wishing tree, a conch, and the 
bow Sarang. 

A wish-fulfilling cow, the nymphs, and Airavat the elephant went 
to Indra’s throne. 

Shiva drank the poison and the half-moon adorns his brow. 

The sun god took a horse; demons and deities divided the nectar 
and intoxicants. 

Dhanvantari performed medicine until he was stung by the 
misdeeds of Takshak. 


2. Separate from jog (the Yogis) or bhog (the ruler Babur). 
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The Guru’s teachings are the world’s real gems; they are priceless 
treasures! 
The true Guru shares a true love with his Sikhs. (26.23) 


“He should set camp and sit around,” but he won't sit in one place! 

“Emperors should come to visit him,” but the emperor quarters 
him in a fort! 

“The community [ummah] cannot find him home,” he roams 
without fear! 

“He should sit on a cot contentedly,” but he maintains dogs 
to hunt! 

“He should write, hear, and sing bani,” but he does not speak, 
hear, nor perform! 

“He should not keep servants near,” but the fallen are the company 
he keeps! 

Truth cannot hide! Thus engrossed Sikhs hover like bees around 
his lotus feet, 


And he bears a burden of which he does not boast. (26.24) 


A fence of barbs protects a field; thorny trees surround an orchard. 

A coiled serpent protects the sandalwood; a dog stands watch at 
a door. 

Even the lotus has its thorns; the raucous world can shroud 
the wise. 

The magic stone rests among regular rocks and the diamond-brow 
among other snakes. 

A diamond shines amidst crystals; a rope of strings can bind an 
elephant. 

Hungry for loving devotion, Krishan went to Bidur’s house for 
peasant food. 

The Guru’s Sikhs hover around lotus feet like bees and live in ease 
in the assembly, 

Bearing troubles with love’s cup. (26.25) 


Among the seas, Mansar Lake is the deepest of all. 
There is no bridge to span it, no ferryman, no knowledge of 
its depth. 
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Neither boat nor raft can cross it; there is no pole to measure 
its span. 

No other can arrive there but for swans that feed on precious 
pearls. 

The Guru seems to put on a show [svang]: here he founds a town, 
there he sets off like a nomad! 


He is the moon on a moonless night, we are fish in 
the ocean: unable to explain the water. (26.26) 


The fish never leave the ocean, regardless of the calamity. 
The moth knows no love other than the flame. 
The water loves the lotus and so do the bees. 
The rain bird waits for just a drop like the deer awaits the horn, 
and the koyl bird wants only the mango tree. 
At Mansar Lake, the swans eat only priceless gems. 
The sunbird loves the sun and the moon bird seeks nothing else. 
The Sikh tribe knows only the one Guru’s peaceful pool. 
They paddle forward like fowl in water. (26.27) 


The turtle comes out of the water to hatch its eggs, deep in focus. 
A baby crane takes its first flight with its mother at mind’s fore. 
A hen can raise a duck’s chick, but it will go and find other ducks. 
A crow can raise a koyl’s chicks, but koyls will find others of 
their blood. 
Shiva and Shakti reunite; so does the sunbird with the sun, and 
the moon bird with the moon. 
The moon and sun bring about the six seasons and twelve months. 
The union of Gurmukhs is union with truth, like the bumblebee 
and the lotus. 
With the fruit of joy, Gurmukhs retell the ineffable. (26.28) 


Of a noble group of stones, the magic stone unites all the metals. 
Sandalwood has noble roots, and spreads its fragrance around. 
The Ganga’s myriad tributaries all form the one holy Ganga. 
The emperor has great affection for his wet nurse’s son, 
And the wet nurse’s son, having eaten his master’s salt,’ 

serves loyally. 


3. The phrase “to eat salt” (liin khand) is an expression connoting loyal servitude. 
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The true Guru is of the stock of the swans, and the Guru’s Sikh 
connects to this lineage, 
Walking his ancestors’ path. (26.29) 


The dark of the night is pitch black though a million stars 
may shine. 
When the sun is out, the shade of the clouds can’t bring 
night about. 
If the Guru uses a guise [svang], the Sikhs don’t second-guess him. 
Unlike the stupid owl, they know the six seasons to come from 
one sun. 
Whether it opens for the sun or the moon, buzzing bees will 
always surround the lotus. 
Surpassing all dual forms, the Sikhs arrive at the assembly every 
morning, 
And fall at the feet of one and all. (26.30) 


The worldly emperor dies and his son becomes emperor. 
His writ spans among all his servants, slaves, and soldiers. 
Having prayers read in his name, sacred scholars sanctify him. 
The mint strikes his coins; vile and virtue are done in his name. 
All wealth and land are his; ascending the throne he has few 
worries. 
In Baba’s dynasty: Gurmukhs walk the royal road, 
There is one writ, one mint, one prayer, and one throne at the 
true court. 
The Gurmukhs’ joy-fruit is a divine gift. (26.31) 


Any boaster who rebels against the emperor is treated like a 
bastard: 

Executed, he is denied a pyre, a coffin, and a grave. 

Anyone who counterfeits outside of the royal mint loses his life; 

Forgers of royal decrees cry out for the calamity they bring upon 
themselves. 

Jackals on the throne do not set up lasting reign, for their speech 
betrays them: 

Weeping face blackened with ash from above, mounted on a 
donkey. 

Sedition brings adverse ends. (26.32) 


2.29 
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Srichand, a childish ascetic, constructed a shrine for Baba.* 

And the grandson Dharmachand, from Lakhmidas, gave himself 
authority. 

Dasu set up his own seat, and Datu learned to sit like a Yogi. 

Mohan lost his mind, while Mohri enjoyed the penthouse. 

Prithi is a conniver: sabotaging, ruckus-causing. 

The turncoat Mahadev is arrogant, talking back like a dog’s 
barking. 

Bamboo can’t take sandalwood’s scent. (26.33) 


Baba’s lineage is underway, and each Guru teaches his disciple. 
Guru Amardas came from Guru Angad, becoming the true Guru 

from the true Guru. 
Guru Amar to Guru Ramdas: serving the Guru, he became 

the Guru. 
From Ramdas to Guru Arjan: a fruit of nectar on the tree of nectar. 
Hargobind from Guru Arjan, saluting the Primal Being. 

None can conceal the sun. (26.34) 


One command pervaded and God set the universe into expansion. 
The divine creative power is immeasurable; there is no scale to 


weigh it! 
On each brow are marks of the Unmarked One, Master of all gifts 
and all life. 


Though some try, we cannot describe the Ineffable; no ink could 
ever write it. 

No tune, no melody, no unstruck chord can sing of the great One’s 

Sources of food, beings created, names and places; uncountable, 


incomparable! 
The one command is beyond measure; how great is the great 
Creator? 


The One is the true Guru in the holy assembly. (26.35) 


Explanatory Remarks 


Var 26 cements Guru Hargobind’s place as the fifth successor of Guru 
Nanak’s royal throne. This var is the crest of the swell that the previous 


4. The word for shrine here is dehura, and this is a historical allusion that deserves further 
scholarly inquiry. The implication is that Srichand used his father’s legacy for selfish ends. 
The others named are also children of the Gurus. 
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two began. Sometimes misunderstood as a criticism, this var provides an 
unambiguous defense of Guru Hargobind when closely read in context. 
Moreover, it makes ever more explicit the political challenge that Gurdas 
believed that the Sikh Panth posed to Mughal authority because of the 
promise of divine justice for the wrongs against the community. 

Gurdas claims that Guru Hargobind’s rule spans the gamut of the tem- 
poral and the spiritual, and it hinges on the ethical: the Guru is king of 
kings, and through his grace his Sikhs enjoy sovereignty (1). History is a 
series of motions in which the divine intervenes when necessary: all things 
exist in God, and God intervenes in the universe. God is both the field 
and the watchman who guards it (8). Through love, Sikhs can cultivate a 
divine state of fearlessness. Indeed, divine justice works through love, for 
real love is the ultimate submission to divine greatness. Our human per- 
spective is severely limited, for the one who seems to win now can lose in 
the divine court, and the loser now will be exalted later (9). Gurdas is not 
merely teaching a lesson in humility, but promising the transcendence of 
difficulty (from a social, contextual point of view) and the ultimate triumph 
of Sikhs in accordance with divine will. 

The community, a selfless tree, has been wronged by people to whom 
it “gave shade” and like children who abuse a tree with stones to reap its 
fruits, the bemukhs (“turncoats”) take advantage of the Sikh Panth (1). In 
var 30, Gurdas will seem to contradict himself when he predicts that the 
Panth’s detractors will bear the fruit of pain (dukhphal, as opposed to the 
sukhphal of the Gurmukhs). The way to see this is that revenge is not in 
the tree’s control, but God will see to justice for the enemies of the good. 
Repeated here from var 4 is the claim that the moon is most revered when 
it is least visible in the sky; in the same way, the meek ones who submit 
to God will receive divine acclaim. We are again introduced to the self- 
sacrificing sugarcane, which finds new life after its torturous regimen. It 
suffers a mangling in the press, only to provide the sweetest juice; such 
is the way of those who drink from love's cup (piram piala). Like the cane, 
they die to find new life (12). 

In this var, Gurdas twice mentions the Guru-river (gurii dariau, 26.13; 
26.20) a phrase that referred to Guru Arjan in var 24 (23). Drinking from 
love’s cup, Gurmukhs bear the unbearable. No one can shake the tradi- 
tion’s foundation, no matter who may try (26.15, 26.16). The true Guru is 
a fearless treasure-house, compassionate to even his enemies, a physician; 
the Sikhs are meek, and the Guru is their pride (nimania da man, 26.19). 
Guru Nanak, the singular emperor of this world and the next (din dunia 
da patishahu), who in janamsakhi literature is said to have interfaced with 
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the founding Mughal emperor, Babur (26.21): what a great drama (sang) 
God has staged! 

Guru Hargobind may appear different from the first five Gurus, but 
his loyal Sikhs do not see it that way, and continue to hover around his 
lotus feet like bees (26.24). In the next stanza, Gurdas says that the 
Guru has built a protective fence around the community; the Emperor- 
Guru (Hargobind), once himself a Sikh of the Guru (Arjan), accepted 
his Guru’s teachings. The succession of Gurus is like the royal coro- 
nations of temporal kings. Each Guru acts exactly in line with his pre- 
decessors’ mission; all share the same mint, the same decree (qutabd), 
throne, and court (26.31). The Guru’s claim on divine authority overshad- 
ows that of the worldly emperor. Ensuing stanzas address the fate of the 
sectarian fakes. 

Gurdas compares the Guru succession to that of a temporal king, to 
underscore the continuation of one Guru’s reign in the other (31). The var 
ends as it began: God’s command unfolds in time (35). In other words, 
the dark days of communal turbulence appear difficult, but it is in God’s 
nature to provide the dispensation of justice, which he has done through 
Guru Hargobind. The Guru will prevail in the end, even though haughty 
ones now proclaim themselves to be great. 


a6 HisdayAte 


Afsagd AS fsa usa UTSAT APS II 
He sufs fees d Wonalfs He dfs SASH 

AY Sours Shr Ay HT Jay 3 His fede 
Hg Ae cans AY dd 3 dd de Hee See 
Het sails Sad HY Sa 35 ales SECT II 
aonfy Ae Us d Ag Ud A TH ade 

das frat BSE VST NTI 


ad usta We} Ad AST ove garfent | 
fodarg mang dfe taarg nrurg HeTfent | 
tdadd Hee ule Griats nar gerfent || 
feae de fate te fag fife en ness deter 
mife ude nen d Gg 28 Gor oela o rien | 
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AY Sal fade ad aret niz fanis 6 ufeHT I 
Tate oy Ag His STEHT 121 


nfud udls feefanta gealS afs agarg aotent || 
udst neta ureba fee Sy rary goer 
fige viele ufat uta fototh Hod de Cufeat i 
fen of3 wed Hd afe wet wet ves Tae II 
HEH HOH USS db HES AH Td ys ute 
AaHats fits AoA AHEM 113 I 


Hfsdid AY VS J HSH WOH UNS feetenr il 
yd nt oa afe afa ga Ug te eS Vartent I 

3a sails Gudy alg on US feHaTe fester | 
nifys 23 ae]e' TaHfy Ay Tahs wafer | 
oats rast Afoe ufenr fefs Gay gatenr il 
fot dee fofe use Jad Ufe o ary Tefen | 
oe uerae fue oferr i181 


Hfsdd es" mah es ct eat |efsrret i 
Griatta nag ata BY edinre 3 aH uret 
fea cass nig J Ah FB ata fora feeetii 
Bu on fety afuGo afd dss adts Aye I 
aes eat nr aes ae fan ust WET I 
mufs afe o duet afe afe nae orfy Feet I 
HfSdd Yats udaret wet UI 


fonts HS dd edd yso Foy Ate wWeet 
UA HS Hfsdid ude af Toes AY Jet 
Hz ye Hfsag wo fea ufo dfe ard act 
Heys facut dg Ales vats Ara Afar Het 
my aete & urethy airy ate fHS feaSet i 
my dee niry d AS ot erty amd AS aeT II 


Td va ys Td det ell 


Asa uy antfenr fran fue tH CaS" |I 
33 oardt Usha earuta uy €H A SSI 
ASH dit A Se eds TAH fomre Has" II 
23 ane f3g Fatt afsafal HES UH 33 ASTI 
uvy aHTe By d fase UGH HES SS STH" II 


2:33 
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ate sats qeude afe dtafs ata Wet Gana II 
HES HSTE YTS WS 119 II 


HBata AfS 33 AT Earuta UAT soe WS II 
atsata dente oe & uta ue SEAS SIS II 
utd ude Hisadt fefs 33 vee ude Bars II 
eoruta de ug eff fas ofa cay Baer II 

He faute Ate a fae ad afa seta fogs ll 
afd yd udary ats dtee UH Het USHA II 
mr} OS MN] PHS IC II 


fag 38 fa ats 3B He 38 nit fosfenro lI 
nifal sat AS Huet fate v8 fag ad Ss TMI 
afd se wet 30 eff 6 en we fre II 

nig Wes af& gfe Bd wy es ds 5 foe SST II 
Ho Udg weer Afar Hate Ate Ss UTI 

ofg say Saba Wes ST 3S 3ST I 

fafe od od fae Ua €3 ATA Ga II 

dot o wa Ut urs tl 


Hd Jay A Bu d Ag ade ala By furfenr || 
ade ads ef Jd feas w Gg ad aatfent || 

A fag dg 3 Hart a @ Sve BH Stent | 

UAH te Seu" Sals cae df fags Heer I 
Wands dd Hate fee AIS AIT Aget yf II 
ws Hate mss Afal ed Hay BT SdH Varent || 
no ae 3d es UTfEAt IIA II 


male a3 Te Ad HdA HSE Sded Te" II 
eee ee a€ afg vat w He fost 

SS t ee carton eee SS Se Bde II 
aHy We eB ufee Hed SS nredes SSuT II 
aanfy feast Wed Hea Hea Hea HET II 
Ad dod de 6 Aes Sd We egal 

a 3d Ad (3A wt Se NAVI 


5. An interesting theological point here: both Lamba and Javaddi manuscripts agree on this, 
but other manuscripts and Jaggi’s edition put a negative here. Verse 26.19.4 is consistent 
with the reading in the Lamba and Javaddi manuscripts, though: the Guru is gracious even 
to turncoats. 
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fa@ fenne ane d fha sBetfenr df liar ll 
ufgs us Gufsa 2 afa Safe Sarl! 

ag ute ulation ay cefa ay fige dari 

ey HY nets Hag afe ute Meee A To Gall 
ag Had oa fuadt qayfy es As GA gar 
fugu flores Uteet uf Hig Hte| dte|e dig"! 
TaHfY 83 WANS 3daT 19211 


ad Udere one 3 BY edn AH age" II 
fear fran edie feta ay Sstaa edi eden 
feas fras oda aeals oy sda GSE" Il 

mie He ovat wt ues HIS Sde II 

fras ofa & unat aval niZ3 5 HZ BET 
fugu fore fea ge Tou feger nA APE II 
MSY Bate S nBsY SYST 11931 


qot ad ce uly feg an|e TH adel 

Hote megs de eA Ms fans see II 

faa ova Hatha tet te © Se Se 

3o sulyd Stee Ast ASt ta we Ae HI 

AY oa HS aa ffs fayge ate fos Te aed ll 
asa aofhy Afa Hee Hats HSAfat fHSe I 
THY AY 2S MSY BIE 119811 


fha seeteor face 3d df HOA eS HES SST II 
face alg eurehh fig ate Steve GSeT II 
fha Oa ale ude aTanfy Udt Ata UeeT HI 

Hag alet uals df io US HS AA HET 

ig vad Ga 9O ts gafty gts wee 
ude ofs ugu's afe HS 2e AA ae HETTII 
EST UTA BIST AW II 


ut Hisar Areht yd ys are Tefen 

yd ys 33 d we 5 ed were eafent || 

yd udt Hf8 3 dan ufe 3 HST Uae II 

yd ud HS d ut adO 5 eS corfent | 

HS fest udter Ararats ffs yor ure 

dtd feats BSfua ufS uGat ofa for wa mrfent it 
ud uot df AHTEnT 19 II 
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fo wrfoe fits ware afa feast Ast Net 
HIE nCys d aeoAfe wTAfE TAAST I 

dey Hat Ware" afd ute adt FH fader 
Hfisdg Ata Aare Hons fui vifs Ser 
fon ute sat Sethe node Hee fUgH GH VSI 
mife ude nen d ney fodia dd 55" ll 

3S 3 Td Ad 3 vs 119911 

goH fae HdH 3 AA Sat THI 

utd ede weardin ats ufs feet HOSA II 
fan tans fan AAT urs agH adie tell 
Hfoomat cH on ufe raft wad Ua foes il 
voter wed ee dfe ug wha Harfs aA MrT II 
wd 206 did fry ffs wonarls fefe wage eH Il 
SHY Ae afs aa UA IAT 


Hfsdd Tet fous 3 Te afa TaA MedTend l 
Hisad ud ee dun dara foes il 

HY Atal dee J Fy t HS Be efi II 

ad ud faded 3 fSea eet dye sl 

Td UT fsdsG HE" AGH Hd FH 3d G3" I 
Hfsdid Udy HATS J es mA HaTT feAs"d Il 
Aisa rg webs ag uals nigs Gard l 

He fante He afsa?s At II 


Hisad way udtht duo ad Hod HST" 
Hfsdid Wes BES SH HEH ad SSI 
Hid ut wong us HES ad Afar Steril 
HS Hded Hisdd ag dH AS ey tet 
ad stg edhrg J uy uds ad ugeten 
Hfsdd dttes J Hee Hats ad Caste" 
TaHfe HS MUSH USTeT HIROMI 


faa ava nesd AS dnfe afa af do eattent I 
wad a ad fire fate fofe Hs oara faetfenr ll 


6. The following verse is absent in the Lamba manuscript but present in Jaggi’s edition: 


woufy ede meds df wane ore Ua We AHI 


The Pious caste is no caste, and their philosophy is the Name that leads to peace. 
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ufsra' ffs fees na sa efs ufss gatent | 
tHe vahr a ufsAg HIS Ta wis wren || 
aed dfe aeafs ad &0 fs aeals Hal getter | 
frac nfs feetser fadt fess orfe fhartenr 
Won fefs ney Safar 12411 


HBdg us Ag db fysee AT BA Seer T I 
d35 Ueda SHH SE sails BY Sd STII 
UTS BY aa fefs AHUS t Ed TAT II 
Bae Sy dest urgH t udas MUS II 

By ifs sey Fe 8 de Ha fezats eae lI 
Hon de vad &y faft ff fate das vara 
HS dfs df3 fefseo ae sats afta AY fumra | 
Sats ess Afsad fadara 1122 


dia ANd fediS a afe aso weed Ef3 BIS II 
Hfe But wens HY Ada Tey fants ef SBI 
and] 3 nued Movufs free AIS I 

wed 3 dg de Hove HASfa of Us I 

wat fufser yor He nfs te woe SBI 

ad Ud3d eval afhar sufa HS feuds 

ad Buen sat a6 ues fafa nraet3 Il 
Hfsard fret AS UaTS 112311 


UdHH'S afd udte fas a @ fea fearfenr il 
usr ufd ned afs afar usa cater il 
Bus HIS 6 Vert oa fed 5 3d Saft | 

Yat afa Hsee a3 afy frag fusfEnr | 

wel af Afe area aa @ He 5 ae Hetent Il 
Hea uth 3 odhufs eet en] aig ufo ofa 
Hd 3 fhe Bartfenr ude aes fy sed Batent Il 
mM Ad SHY AStEAt II 11 


ast ets 4 féardt faafe A uth fre at ll 
HU Us? Joe od Het aS ATI 

aes a3 Weis fhare fea aet fefa aati 
fag uray fefa usa Hfe HABSfa FAG aS STII 
330 Ad ofS Us feta Has so ad WHI 

Se sats sy wf wie feed ves flat ATI 
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Ude aes aa fay sGg WaHals HIST ASH Il 
fugH flores B30 Sat 1124 II 


Sens viefs HOH AS AY aad asta II 

SUBSE ST uUBel UTE” S M3 3 dell 

oda ot sada est afe 3 Olea dhe 

dd 5 aet mus dH gate St de 

Hfsad Ata ease" fis erfeor Yfe ndta 

de meth ats fae ney & SdH Hest Sa HREM” 


Hal ¢ uderd etal Hlefe Hafe & fend USt 
fA udeTd UST | Chua aS o da A Atl 

fA AS aes flog J ged aes afs UffS eereti 
ge setd fhog are ates fr@ es fa Ssret ll 
HS Hded JUS Gg mwa Gat yet II 

vael Hon d3 d de vad va festet 

aathy €Ht udh JH Afsad Hon Aded Aret Il 
Hoaret Ste SlAret 1129 11 


as wis Hee AS wate ufs fone adel 

on adel fhugé yao ae df ser 

aaat oe urset yaaret & rte HST 
ates us aed 8g BJ dS IST 

dae m3 vad aS fre Hast fuss NS ager 
de Hon F Webats fan gf3 wad Hd feHeT ll 
Tate Ns" AT & Val aes Sed feaHherl 
THY HYSS BY BYE III 


uTdHent dfs & Asa aS HS fHSeT II 

due oH AS J nes Hes fefs oH ade II 
By Sdatt dat dE Sehr wes stat dee" II 
wet eg Ubrfoar usa aa see || 

Be ate usa a aot grag df eset 


7. The following verse is not present in Lamba manuscript, but present in Jaggi’s edition: 


ye udte difa ae uta 


Disciples are corpses, and the Guru is the grave. 
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Hfsard €Ht udH dH ad fry dH dH forder ll 
fin ore ST TSS NACH 


fa By ad vHad ofa a fen TIS ddI 
Hoe sels steor a3 5 un fear Yd 

Hn dd Wat ease vfar fats a frat adi 
fant g3t fea FS d uy AS 3 FS ddl 

dent Fone aes sed fats ved 

fhe Hast 6 Sflu a wont ate fete Hed II 
ddt ues" 38 38d M1801 


vobitet *urfsarg df dfs ud us usa 
edt ad nruet JaHt ge As fructl 

ase Wustret Ht HS ad Carat 
cans” frat ue gan fefa Het fHorct 
HS HB Metter sys wes vis dudes I 
wee uf ws d THY ast ag fart 
fea tot cans fra ase Bug AT Vaart ll 
Taney FY es ote feat 113411 


A a ary gets a ufsara 3 nat de 

df ASB JTHY WS B US fos S Zell 
cane Gold wa dea ASH fede il 
feat cane fats df sarrat nig dell 
fares ct afa fod 83 ads o METS Jel 
yfd aS ded vs TE us St Sfout Ge 
en att gate we 113211 


ws Ast d fidtde wae tog geen I 
Softenag Tanda! Us gfe a ary aetfenr | 
Hat oH soteer ast frome fry arfenr | 


8. In the Lamba manuscript: Borate", 


g. Lamba manuscript: 338". When the same word appears later in the stanza, it is spelled 
correctly. 


10. In the Lamba manuscript this is mistakenly written as @H. When the same word 
appears later in the stanza, it is spelled correctly. 


u. In the Lamba manuscript he is mistakenly named fidt8e and the mistake was corrected. 
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Hoe ane dfear weara Hadt Hatent II 

Hie dor fugdior ata af Sea gS Tater II 
HIS MINE ata afa Gye us sCarfenr || 
BUS SHS SH SatenT 113311 


rere ust vat da 3S uss user i 
Paden dd vided Hfsae 3 Aisa Fete I 
dd “Hdd Td THe dd He da df Ayer | 
THe” “dre ad vifs feat nifs es ofa 
ofa de de Maned wife use meH agent II 
HS HS 5 Ga Batfent 1138 1 


fea ae une afe Guiarg shor UATE II 
Feds 3S 5 38M 31S 5 3S 5 38ST aT II 
fafa fafa By ney & os AB efsnret aa 
By nsY 6 Bh} HH @ Bufe fared ll 
TT SE MSIE Val Sriag 6 Weed aT II 
uel get Aba AS SS GE MSTESS MUTT II 
fea cere or J des es fens ll 
WaHalfs Alsat fadare 1134 Il 


12. This verse missing in Lamba, present in Jaggi’s edition: 


ad ride ag ia 3 dg ve dg ah 
Guru Angad is his own Guru’s limb; the Guru pleased the disciple and the disciple 
pleased his Guru. 


VAR 30 
Truth and Falsehood 


One God, by the Guru’s grace. 


The true Guru: true king; the Gurmukhs’ path is the true way of joy. 

Deniers [manmukh] act out of deceit, and their dubious devotion 
causes them pain. 

The Gurmukhs’ fruit of joy is in the saints’ society; Gurmukhs 
unite in love. 

The false meet in their unholy assembly: deniers reap poison. 

Gurmukhs self-efface and always adhere to feet falling. 

The deniers self-promote, contradicting the Guru’s teachings. 

Falsehood and truth: the tiger and goat.’ (30.1) 


The Gurmukhs’ fruit is truth, and the deniers’ fruits are suffering 
and falsehood. 

Gurmukhs are contented trees of truth; deniers are shadows from 
dubious devotion. 

The truth of the Gurmukhs is unwavering, but the deniers wander 
like dark clouds. 

The Guru’s teachings are a mango orchard for koyl birds; the 
deniers are crows flapping between forests. 

The saints’ society is the true orchard, imbued with the truth of 
the Guru's shabad. 

The unholy assembly is a poison jungle, full of cleverness where 
there is no master. 


Bastard sons of whores, deniers inherit nothing. (30.2) 


1. See 25.17. 
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Gurmukhs are wed in a union celebrated with songs of rejoicing. 
The two meet and another is born, advancing the family name. 
The birth is celebrated with great fanfare, for the dynasty expands! 
The whole family sings joyously and spreads gifts to neighbors. 
Having many lovers, the prostitute has no legacy to pass on to 

her child. 
Gurmukhs are supreme swans, and the deniers belong to a clan of 

thieves and assassins. 

Truth begets truth; falsehood derives from the false. (30.3) 


The saints’ society is Mansar Lake, with priceless jewels and 
pearls. 
The Gurmukhs’ dynasty of supreme swans is imbued with the 
shabad, affixed to the teachings. 
Like water out of milk, the teachings provide distinctive wisdom. 
Gurmukhs sing of the True One, grasping the Incomparable. 
Deceptive like cranes, the deniers stalk their prey quietly 
Until they are perceived, at which point chaos replaces quiet in 
the pond. 
Truth is the master, and falsehood is the captured slave. (30.4) 


Gurmukhs are most appealing, possessing the most attractive 
traits. 

Deniers are despicable, possessing the most repulsive 
characteristics. 

Truth is gold and falsehood is glass; they cannot be of the 
same worth. 

Truth is substantial and falsehood is flimsy; who would mistake a 
pebble for a ruby? 

Truth is a diamond and falsehood is a crystal that can’t be studded 
nor inlaid. 

Truth is a patron and falsehood is a beggar; like day to night, 
owner to thief. 

Truth is whole, and falsehood is a weary wanderer. (30.5) 


Gurmukhs are a beautiful hue from the roots of madder, never 
fading. 
The deniers are the ugly color of safflower, never staying fast. 
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Garlic’s stench and musk’s scent: one repulses while the other attracts. 
Falsehood is like bitter weeds and truth is like mango’s sweet fruit. 
Bankers sleep restfully while thieves wander the night: 
The banker awakens to seize the thief and has him punished 
in court. 
Truth has falsehood bound in chains. (30.6) 


Truth is a turban set high on a head, while falsehood is a loincloth. 
Truth is a roaring lion, and falsehood is a cowering deer. 
Truth sells its wares for profit, while falsehood brings only loss. 
Truth is hailed as legitimate, while falsehood is a counterfeit coin. 
Despite a million stars, the moonless night remains dark 
Until the one sun rises to light the eight realms. 

Truth is a rock and falsehood is a clay pitcher. (30.7) 


The difference between dream and reality is like the difference 
between falsehood and truth. 

Falsehood is a city in the clouds, and truth manifests as a towering 
mountain. 

Falsehood is the inverted reflection of trees and sky in a river, 

A puff of smoke can’t be compared to a rain cloud ready to burst. 

The memory of sugar does not conjure sweetness; only light can 
dispel darkness. 

A warrior cannot do battle bearing arms drawn on paper, be they a 
hundred in number. 

These are the differences between truth and falsehood. (30.8) 


Truth is pure milk; falsehood is a drop of vinegar to spoil everything. 

Truth is enjoying a delicious meal; falsehood is the pain of a grain 
through the nose. 

From fruits come trees and trees make fruit, but infection can 
destroy a tree. 

The essence of fire can remain in a tree for centuries, until a spark 
sets it ablaze. 

Truth is medicine for false ills: the deniers need the Guru’s healing. 

Truth is a companion in travel; no highway robber can afflict 
Gurmukhs. 

Falsehood is starved for truth. (30.9) 
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Falsehood is like a deceitful dagger; truth is the protection of 
iron armor. 

Falsehood is the enemy in perpetual ambush, and truth is a 
companion in battle. 

Truth is a brave warrior; falsehood is cunning and seeks stealth 
opportunity. 

Truth stands unwavering while falsehood, fickle, trembles. 

Truth grabs and thrashes falsehood; we look on from four 
directions and three worlds. 

Falsehood will always suffer its own deceit, and truth will always 
be victorious. 


True ones are always true, and the false 
are forever false. (30.10) 


Truth is the shining sun; falsehood is the owl that still cannot see. 

Truth is the fragrance of forest; falsehood is the bamboo imitating 
sandalwood. 

Truth is a tree full of fruit, and falsehood is the tall barren tree 
that will burn. 

In the rainy month all vegetation is lush but for the weeds of the 
desert. 

Rubies and pearls shine at Mansar, while the hollow conch is 
manhandled. 

Truth is the purity of the Ganga, and falsehood is rank wine. 

Truth is true and falsehood is ever adrift. (30.11) 


Truth and falsehood are two disputants in the halls of justice, 

Where they argue before the true judge of truth. 

The council decides that truth is true and falsehood is false, 

So the truth wins and falsehood loses, and is paraded the town over. 

The true attract acclaim and the false receive disdain. 

Truth is rewarded, and falsehood is to pay; it was declared in 

a contract. 

To be cheated is to prosper, while to cheat only brings one’s own ruin. 

Rare is the one who seeks truth. (30.12) 


Falsehood slumbers while truth is alert, and truth pleases the 
Master’s heart. 

The True One placed truth on watch, and truth guards the One’s 
treasury. 
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Truth is a guide and falsehood is the darkness putting others on 
the path to ruin. 
The True One made truth the commander, able to set the right path. 
The Guru is the ship across this world-ocean: board and cross 
to shore! 
He grabs the five sins by their necks, thrashes them, and 
destroys them. 
Find the perfect Guru and find the far shore. (30.13) 


To die in battle for his master means a soldier is worth his salt. 

Slicing heads in battle makes him a warrior amongst warriors. 

The woman he leaves behind has powers to grant boons and 
to curse. 

Generations revere him and his whole clan benefits. The one 


who dies 
In the heat of battle is like the one who sings the shabad at the 
ambrosial dawn. 
Entering the saints’ society, he kills selfishness and dies to himself. 
To die in battle and to be a martyr [sati] is the way of the perfect 
Gurmukh’s path! 
By true faith one finds the true Guru. (30.14) 


The true abode is the immutable saints’ society, where the five 
reign supreme: 

Truth, contentment, compassion, righteousness, and prosperity. 

Gurmukhs act on the Guru’s teachings in contemplation, charity, 


and ablution. 

Speaking sweetly, treading humbly, giving from one’s share are 
their virtues. 

Triumphant here and hereafter, the true shabad trumpets their 


presence. 
Rare are the guests who know this world’s impermanence. 
I give myself 
To those who self-efface. (30.15) 


Falsehood is a nomad’s village, where the five thieves stalk like 
rascals. 

Lust and anger provoke without end; greed, clinging, and 
arrogance deceive. 
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Wrenched by the company of the unholy, sin rules the place. 

They love others’ wealth and bodies, and covet others’ women! 

They ever suffer the ruckus from the fear of death and the fear 
of the state. 

Here and hereafter they wince, forever facing rebirth and the 
threat of hell. 


Sparks are fire’s only fruits. (30.16) 


Truth is completely pure, not a bit of falsehood may taint it, 
Like a speck in the eye causes a night of pain; 
Like a fly in one’s meal brings discomfort and causes vomiting; 
Like a spark amongst cotton can burn a whole pile to ashes; 
Like vinegar spilled into milk spoils it; 
A mere taste of poison can kill the emperor. 
So how can falsehood mix with truth? (30.17) 


Gurmukhs remain ever distinct and falsehood has no effect 
on them. 

Sandalwood, surrounded by snakes, takes none of their poison 
nor diminishes in scent. 

Greatest of rocks is the magic stone, never lessened by contact 
with the eight metals. 

The Ganga meets with impure waters, but is never polluted. 

The oceans are never ablaze, no mountain has been blown over 
by the wind. 

The sky can never be pierced by an arrow, though the archer may 
regret shooting. 

Ultimately, falsehood is false. (30.18) 


Truth is full of true pride, while falsehood makes only false claims. 

Falsehood finds only the false; truth is aligned with the Guru's 
teachings. 

Falsehood’s might is false; truth is mighty and gallant. 

Falsehood is rejected at the court, where truth is ever present. 

Gratitude permeates the home of the true; unbelievers are never 
gratified. 

Truth walks like an elephant; falsehood follows like a lame sheep. 
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A radish burp doesn’t smell like betel, garlic doesn’t smell 
like musk. 


A sower of poison does not reap sweet milk. (30.19) 


Truth is like madder’s dye; its power comes from suffering 
the boil. 

Hemp’s ways are like falsehood; its skin is peeled and twisted 
to rope. 

Sandalwood, benevolent, spreads its fragrance all through the 
forest, 

While bamboo, burning in arrogance, causes the whole forest 
to burn. 

Immortal elixir gives life to the dead, and poison causes death of 
the living. 

Truth is accepted at the court, and falsehood receives its 
punishment there. 


One eats what one sows. (30.20) 


Explanatory Remarks 


Having tied together, in previous vars, the imperial and sectarian rivals 
as the actors of falsehood, var 30 draws deeper distinctions between the 
mainstream Sikhs and their enemies by explicating the dual nature of 
truth (sach) and falsehood (kir). The concept of falsehood (kar) harkens 
back to Guru Nanak’s Jap, and several stanzas of his Asa Di Var also draw 
the distinction between falsehood and truth.” There, as here, truth repre- 
sents that which is permanent and lasting, while falsehood is transient. 
The allusion works to proclaim the Gurmukhs’ eventual victory over the 
detracting forces of falsehood. Whereas elsewhere (26.1, 26.17) Gurdas 
said that the Guru saved both Gurmukhs and the ones who had turned 
from the Guru, here he says that the deniers reap the “fruit of pain” (1), as 
opposed to the fruit of joy that Gurmukhs gain. The relationship between 
falsehood and truth is like the one between the arrogant tiger and the 
meek goat. The assembly is truth’s orchard and the denier is the bastard 
son of a prostitute (2, 3). The Gurmukh remains anonymous because of 


2. GG, 1, 468. 
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his humility; the deniers boast about themselves (ap ganavana), moving 
them away from the Guru’s teachings. 

The Gurmukh is on the side of truth, permanence, and beauty; and 
the manmukhs represent all that is false (5). In the scheme of divine jus- 
tice, truth will eventually triumph over falsehood (6). Truth and falsehood 
are both litigants in the halls of justice; he who is robbed will eventually 
triumph, and he who robs will eventually get robbed (12). The loyal ser- 
vant will fight for his master, and to die while fighting is a glorious end 
for members of the Gurmukh Panth (14). Like the sugarcane, it is in the 
nature of the good beings to suffer quietly, for life is transient (15). The 
poet himself is a sacrifice for those who enact this. Gurdas’s ethics of alle- 
giance provides key markers for communal identity: the practitioner is 
either with us or with the agents of darkness and falsehood. Being true, 
Gurmukhs are distinct and impenetrable (17). The true are not affected by 
false deceptions (18). We reap as we sow (20); that’s why some can reap the 
fruit of pain. The sixth and twentieth stanzas refer to the dyes of madder— 
permanent, true, begotten from great toil—and safflower: impermanent, 
false, and superficial; which also demonstrate the difference between 
Gurmukhs and deniers in the opening var (4.6). 

This var was the twenty-seventh in the Lamba and Javaddi collections, 
and begins to conclude the var corpus. The next six vars continue down 
this road of excoriating rivals. Their subjects are wickedness (buriat, var 31), 
the fool (mirakh, var 32), the two-timer (dubajra, var 33), the turncoat 
(bemukh, var 34), the slanderer (nindak, var 35), and, worst of all, the scoun- 
drel who pays tribute to the rival Sikh sect (mind, var 36). 


q@ Afsdayate 


Hfsad Ae uUfsAD TaHfy AS Ue AISI 

HOHY AGH aHed PAHS eA SE EIST 

aanfy FY es Wand ste sats ata Taye Har 
Og FAS WAT Hg HoHY ey eB J feg 2a" Il 
TaHfy ary aetest Ut uBSt ST SES" 

HOHY nTY dee! THB dd 3 Gag Va" 

ag Hg Hilo yas YS NII 


Taufy ques Ag d HOW EY SS gs FEA 
daufy ng Hy 3 vaufs et Te usiet i 
TaHfy Fe 133 Jd HOHY ed fedet set I 
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TH 2 afes nig Ze Hone |fe efe Tels aver ll 
Wands AY Sa Jd Hae Has Td 43 ATE" II 
fed ee efs ora Afar ags frareu fodtAret ll 
fa@ ata 2Har €q fears 1211 


aaHfy dfs Zar vat est fits Hares aa 
vd fife AA eh fus ATS ugeTS AOS II 
THfent GEssS! EH EET TE BEAT || 
oad uted Afss feasthd Fd WS UIT II 
ud fist df daar o fim are foare yaar ll 
Tate EH UGH JH HOHY Sd EH Tfserag il 
Hfe Afoord dag ofan 113 1 


HS Hded HUA Hea HSt TSS MASI 
aaHfy ext ugh JH Age Hels THB m3e" II 
dad ald faarse aeHts fare fore fede ll 
TaHfy AY Wad 33 5 38d M35" II 
HOHY Fare AHS od whe whe Aba ate Hesse II 
dfe sure feat mfe sufs 6g us Hise" II 
Hg WS ag alas dS 18 1 


TaHfy AY Hee" Als SYS AY ATE" |I 
HOHY Bg ISYS! HS ASUS AZ FETE" || 
Hg Hea ga og d ag 3 dus HIS HEE" 
Hg SS dg ICSS Ue 5 TSA 3G ISTE 
Hg dia ag dca d HA ASE ORS ETI 
Hg ws ag Hos fed gst da Ara freer 
He Was ag facet ser ull 


Toye HY AdA dus HAIG S eB CSET 


HOuY ag ada 3 ee a3 fag 5 oder 
ay agdt eH 8 ad Hdfaa Hfs STeETII 

ag Hg na nie es aga fhar Are BdeTll 
Ag ud Ad ag d rg He Ug fed SeETI 
Wd @3 Cfo da 4 f3H Sane Clee ade II 
Hg aa 8 fogfe ade le 


3. Although the word DaHfS here breaks the pattern of the stanza and it is hard to under- 
stand how it fits, it is consistent in Lamba and Javaddi manuscripts. 
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Hg Hd fife ud fre ast ag aate ager ll 
Ag ASS Woes ag fre dle gaser 
oro Ag era ag fe cen ore Ber 
Ag ue Ath a gg 5 ws SHS STII 
3d BY mHTEH Ulf ndfa varente Jeti 
HH fea vatent dt mo dz ue sae" 
ag Ag fA@ eg wae III 


Hde HHase fae ag HY €d3 EIT 
dig dedt said Std Ag HY Udd UTI 
Ott Ustel HEH! fhe Seeteut nfs SIMI 
ung dgarg dfs sf 5 wedd eHeT TI 
We @ fAHofe Had dua ws 6 fhe nisl 
Ba 5 Was fSftor fas fasd A adres 
Hy 3g adss tes It II 

Hg AHTfee wa fety ag fearg att ct GSI 
Hg sno ufo wee fea we! aa |fS Tl 
S8g TY TT 8 ey wis ats ue Brag FAI 
HG etgor nfo ge feta SAH ad mfat fie Fal 
Ag ug dg dd d fee dd ee eels HOHE 
Fg Wael ag og ad eyo TaHfY FAI 

ag ud Ae et ge ttl 


ag aue dfemrg fa wy cues fred HAY 
ag edt fas Age Ag Hits foutets dori 
Hg eld edb Ag ag ase! age eat 
fogss Ag Hate 3 Ban ag gate ysl 
Hf af3 ag ustaor ot va cule 3 Sor 
ag aue daft Het Ag Het dt oer fdr 

Hg He ag as fear 190 


Hy Hde udery d dag WY AS 3 ABI 
Hg conus dd gag fH 3 deo ESI 
Hud Hes 3ded HHS wes Eat BSI 
Wee GE Td Mes Ha Mg Ae Pl 
Hea Hst Hants AY fords JHStS F3 Il 
Hg didteg facus' ag dB He Uddle TSI 
Hg AS gg aad x8 194 Il 
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Hg a3 ule sag Saat age VES ore 

nidt Ao ats foots ory dafa te sora II 
Hg Ae ds afanrg Ue fed af AHS 
fs fast afs wfour ag aa afg Hafg feafeor 
Hfooard wrath d afanrd fee fee aa 

Hfg ade afs tear 83 HSS fats teen I 
mry Sate S Sah Savedtd ny SarfEnt | 
feos Ag fease mrfenr 119211 


ag HS Ag Wore’ AY Atos t ufo Stet 

Hg He ale udg AY 33'd 63 soerfent ll 

Hg od widd as Oss eA ae vSTeMt II 

Hg Ad afg eCned TT vee AG user || 
na sens fits worfa afte doe ots satenr 
aH ay 83 Hg fs dag adele HoSTtent II 
ung ue Td ust ute 1193 II 


Be Atos et ute a de viela ofa Hd FAI 
fafa ee cdinrg afa ediemt efanmy fred 
faq fue Ff feast afu eet 2 ed Fad II 

U3 us eatdnife uged Ag us II 

eu3 Guid af ud nifys 28 AEE mE II 
Warafs feta Ate a TBH Hf Hd MATY AND II 
afs Hoe 3 HSt de TaHfy Vg yse ugsTU II 
Afs fea Fe Uta ust 119811 


fague Ae ag d AOA Un UTS" II 

Hs H3y Ufear ay Mag ANGE AS Fas" II 

ad @uen antes! dante oH ws fens"! 
fot dee fofe wes|S Jad ve sas Te ferrari 
edt Hove Haug HY Wee ent SAAT 

us| fot Atent Fat nets feds faye ll 
mry dee fH ATA AU II 


ag ndle fig d Ufa es ens afomrar ll 

ay ady fedy fos &g Hd 4g mara II 
FASS MAT Ad eds UN S SGT II 

ud U5 ud fer fing ud at fre es feara i 
YSIS His o yaet TH 33 FH 33 ATT 
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edt Hoel Hae” HHe Hd|S Safa WMETTI 
natt ey dete nifaras 119€ Il 


Hg Aude faghs' fH fefy ag 5 GBT Tet HI 
mel a3 3 And fe meer efy dfe ferret 
3Ho neta Hfy fae df vam Yfe aeret 
det nels feed eat efs SHHZ ad eueet lI 
art va ang dfe fee Hed ad WET 
Hod gag after urfsara HS ATH II 

He “ela fa ag AHTeT 199 1 


ToHfy Ag mifsusg d gag By 3 Bd SHI 
deo Hut eft va 3 fen o SH Weret lI 
ude neta uaa mH os THIS feats 3 wet 
didt Ala wufeg AS afd 5 Aa nutes fheret 
fed uifal o Baret He ANG @ STE BST II 
we © Ufa mANtfe ATE edes fue UsTTET II 
Gata ag ag df vet ati 

Hfg Hee HE J afs Aare Het HOt 

aa oat ule d Hg HeeYt DHS ust 

aa gang d fe Astet arate agit 

3g 5 waa Neha Ag Hoe Het Ta 
Hage d fs wis as geo wife 3 FEST 
oA os a afs ot as adaft ws Sadi 

vat urs fsara fH His 3 3fs SAE aASHI 
ott fea 3 oe ud atl 


Hd HSE Halo Ad Mece dd Use 

He fa aa Hse J us aeTe eote Hare I 
doe uaGuard afe mes Hes fete SH Se | 
es fearct 29 J TEN FS Tes ASE | 

Ae MHS GH aS yd Hd HE Aleve II 
Uddd HY age d gag edad us AAS II 

A oA Wet |S wre IRI 


PART 3 


Eixplananon of Translated Terms 


Ambrosial dawn (amrit vela) The time of the morning, or the late part of 
the night, when the pious Sikhs rise to pray and commune with the 
divine. 

Audience (darshan) See “Glimpse.” 

Bear the unbearable (ajar jarna) Sikhs are able to bear unbearable bur- 
dens because they drink the “inexhaustible elixir” in the form of the 
foot-wash and the shabad. 

Benevolent (parupkart) Pious Sikhs who give of themselves for the benefit 
of others; for Gurdas, benevolence is also Guru Arjan’s most important 
trait, and his martyrdom is fruitful as a sacrifice for others’ sake. 

Court (dargah, dtban) The hereafter, and the Guru’s assembly. 

Cup of love (piram piala) The ecstatic religious experience that brings 
about fearlessness and prepares the disciple for benevolence and, by 
extension, self-sacrifice, the ultimate form of which is martyrdom. This 
is “served” both in the elixir of the foot-wash ceremony and the teach- 
ings of the Gurus. 

Deceit (durmat) Heretical teachings of non-Sikhs or rival leaders that 
cause confusion and must be rejected. 

Denier (manmukh) One who is “turned to his own mind” as opposed to 
“turned toward the Guru” (Gurmukh). 

Detached amidst desire (maid vich udas) A description of Sikhs who live 
as householders and surpass ascetics in their spiritual pursuits. 

Double-dealing (dubida) The duplicity that causes confusion in the world, 
as opposed to the single-minded focus of the Sikh community; in 26.30 
Gurdas refers, pejoratively, to “second-guessing” the Guru. 

Dubious devotion (dija bhau) Attachment to worldly pleasures or rival 
sacred teachings. 
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Elixir (amrit) Meaning both “immortality” and “nectar,” this refers to an 
effect of spiritual experience; see also “feet-nectar” and “cup of love.” 

Feet-dust (charan dhiir) A phrase related to the pursuit of humility on wor- 
shipping others more spiritually adept than oneself; see “Feet-falling” 
and “Feet-nectar.” 

Feet-falling (pairt pavna) A ritual greeting where Sikhs would meet by 
reaching for one another’s feet. 

Feet-nectar (charan pahul, charan amrit) Whereas in many Indic traditions 
this refers to initiation by drinking the gurii’s foot wash, among Sikhs 
of the 1500s and 1600s it referred to a ritual where new initiates were 
welcomed into the fold by having their feet washed; existing members 
of the community ritually drank the sullied water to enact both hospi- 
tality and humility. Gurdas says this drink is the cure for many ills, and 
he sometimes refers to it as the “cup of love.” 

Fond affection (bhau bhagati) A description of the way that Sikhs relate to 
each other with love and humility. 

Glimpse (darshan, often punned with darshan, meaning one of six philo- 
sophical schools, which I translate as “six perspectives”) To have audi- 
ence with the Guru, and to be in his presence. 

Guests in the world (jag mahiman) An expression of the Sikh understand- 
ing of life’s transience and fragility. 

Guru’s house (gurudvara) Sikh place of worship where hymns were sung; 
see also “sanctuary.” 

Hail Guru (vahigurit) A phrase of praise for the Guru, which became an 
epithet for the divine. 

Holy assembly (satsang, or sati sangati) A Sikh congregation. 

Honor of the meek (m@n nima@na) A reference to God and the Guru, who 
deliver justice on behalf of the downtrodden. 

Joy-fruit (gurmukh sukhphal) The subtle ecstasy experienced in Sil life, a 
product of the “tree” that is the Sikh assembly. 

Liberated in life (jtvan mukat) Those who have attained the ultimate spiri- 
tual goal before their deaths. 

Magic stone (paras) A legendary alchemical object that can turn metal to 
gold, also known as the Philosopher's Stone or the Sorcerer’s Stone; a 
metaphor for the transformative power of the Guru, the assembly, and 
the shabad. 

Maxim (mantar) A phrase meant for repetition and invoking the divine, 
comparable to the dhikr of the Sufi traditions. 
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Meditation-charity-purity (nam dan isnan) Three core principles that 
Gurdas associates with the encapsulation of Guru Nanak’s teachings. 

Realm of truth (sach khand) A phrase from Guru Nanak’s Jap referring to 
God’s mysterious abode in the most unreachable of domains, which 
Gurdas posits as being located in the Sikh assembly. 

Royal road (gadi rah) Gurdas’s phrase for the Sikh path; a reference to the 
roads that merchants would have used for trade that would have been 
maintained by the imperial system to support commerce. 

Sanctuary (dharamsal) A name for the place where Sikhs meet, and also 
the word for a rest house for travelers (see also “Guru’s house”). The 
entire world is a sanctuary to worship the divine. 

Saints’ society (sédh sang) See “Holy assembly.” 

Self-effacing (ap gavavana) A description of the humility of Gurmukhs. 

Selfishness (haumai) Guru Nanak’s term for affliction of pride or ego that 
impedes spiritual awareness. 

Self-promoting (ap gandvand) A tendency of the non-Gurmukhs to boast 
about their religion. 

Swans (hans) A reference to the legend of Mansar Lake, where crows are 
transformed to white swans, or wild geese, that feed on pearls and 
gems; a metaphor for spiritual discernment and a resulting equanimity. 

Sweet speech, humble treading, giving from one’s share (mitha bolana, 
niva chaland, hathahu dei) Fundamental principles emerging from 
Guru Nanak’s bani. 

Teachings (gurmat) The body of Sikh teachings and the mental state 
required to follow them. 

Turncoat (bemukh) Literally, “those who have turned away” from the Guru. 
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Two indexes are provided: (1) an index of subjects including names and (2) an Index 
of Sacred Texts. 
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21.19: 169-70, 171 
21.20: 170 

21.24: 27070 


23: 68, 133, 146, 176-90, 214 


23.1: 176 

23.2: 176, 183-84, 185 
23.3: 99M, 177, 184 
23.4:177 

23.4-10: 184 
23.5:177, 184 

23.6: 178, 184 

23.7: 178 

23.8: 178-79, 184 
23.9: 179, 184 

23.10: 179, 184-85 
23.11: 179-80, 185 
23.12: 180, 185 

23.13: 180 

23.14: 180-81 

23.15: 181 

23.16: 181, 185 

23.17: 181-82, 185 
23.18: 182, 185, 199 
23.19: 182, 185 
23.20: 58, 182-83, 185 
23.21: 33187, 183, 185 
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Vars (cont.) 25.15: 211-12, 214 
24: 10, 31n81, 68, 191-206, 213 25.1517: 20 
24.15 191, 199 25.16: 21, 212, 215 
24.2: 40, 191, 199 25.17: 212, 241m 
2.4.3: 3181, 191-92, 199 25.18: 212-13 
24.4: 33n87, 40, 192 25.19: 213 
24.5: 192, 199 25.20: 213 
24.6: 192-93 26: 9n29, 10, 20, 31181, 47, 68, 213, 
24.7: 76112, 193, 199 220-40 
2.4.8: 193, 199, 200 26.1: 220, 231 
24.9: 193-94, 200 26.2: 220 
2.4.10: 194, 200 26.3: 220-21 
24.11: 194, 200 26.4: 221 
24.12: 194, 200 26.5: 221 
2.4.13: 194-95 26.6: 221 
24.14: 195, 200 26.7: 222 
2.4.15: 195 26.8: 222, 231 
24.16: 195-96 26.9: 222, 231 
24.17: 196 26.10: 222-23 
24.18: 196 26.11: 223, 247 
24.19: 196-97 26.12: 223, 231 
24.20: 3387, 197 26.13: 223, 231 
24.21: 3387, 197 26.14: 224 
2.4.22: 197-98, 200 26.15: 224, 231 
2.4.23: 21-24, 21NG2, 35, 198, 231 26.16: 224, 231 
24.24: 198 26.17: 224, 247 
24.25: 198 26.18: 225 
25: 20, 68, 207-19 26.19: 225, 231, 234n6 
25.1: 207 26.20: 225, 231 
2.5.2: 207 26.21: 20, 225-26, 232 
25.3: 207-8 26.22: 226 
25.4: 208 26.23: 226-27 
25.5: 208 26.24: 29, 41, 18, 227, 232 
25.6: 208-9 26.25: 31n80, 227 
25.7: 209 26.26: 227-28 
25.8: 209 26.27: 228 
2.5.9: 209-10, 214, 26.28: 228 
2.5.10: 210 26.29: 228-29 
25.11: 210, 215 26.30: 229 
25.12: 210-11, 214 26.31: 229, 232 
25.13: 211 26.32: 229 


25.14: 211, 214 2.6.33: 31n80, 230n80 


26.34: 230 
26.35: 230, 232 
27: 47 

27.1: 47N141 
28.5: 8n25 
28.5-6: Go 
28.10: 58 
29.19—21: 63 


30:16, 58, 68, 231, 241-52 


30.1 241 

30.2: 241, 247 
30.3: 242, 247 
30.4: 242 

30.5: 242, 248 
30.6: 242-43, 248 
30.7: 243 

30.8: 243 

30.9: 243 

30.10: 244 

30.11: 244 

30.12: 244, 248 
30.13: 244-45 
30.14: 19, 63, 245, 248 
30.15: 63, 245 
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30.16: 245-46 

30.17: 246, 248 
30.18: 246, 248 
30.19: 246-47 

30.20: 247, 248 

31: 12, 16, 248 

32: 248 

33: 12, 248 

34: 12, 248 

34.6: 7m8 

35: 30, 30075, 248 
35.19: 41 

35.20: 28n72, 28n73 
35.22: 28n73 

36: 10, 248 

36.9: 27n70 

36.21: 381105 

37: 12, 1737, 47141, 107 
38: 10, 15143, 17 

39: 9N29, 10, 14-15, 15143, 17-18 
39-1: 34 

39.12: 19 

40? 14-15, 15143, 17-18 
40.19: 7612 


Index 


Two indexes are provided: (1) an index of subjects including names and (2) an Index 


of Sacred Texts. 


Ahluwalia, Joginder Singh, 65 

Ahmad, Aziz, 44 

ambrosial dawn (amrit vela), 47, 99, 112, 
116, 145, 194, 221; defined, 253 

audience. See glimpse (darshan) 
[audience with the Guru] 


Baba. See Guru Nanak (first Guru) 

Babur, 20, 20n61, 225-26, 226n2, 232 

Balva, Rai, 43 

bansavalinama (Chhibbar), 6m6, 13 

bardic genre, 41-47, 41nu19, 44nn128, 
130-31, 461139, 66, 200 

bear the unbearable (ajar jarna): defined, 
253; Var 6.14, 102; Var12.19, 17; Var 
16.11, 49, 142; Var 16.15, 55,144; Var 
16.21, 146; Var 24.6, 193; Var 26.15, 
231; Var 26.16, 231 

benevolent/benevolence (parupkari): 
and cup of love, 253; defined, 253; 
Guru Arjan, 63; Sikh practice/ 
tradition of, 47, 59, 63, 64, 78, 18, 
119, 1328, 147, 214; Var 4.1, 46, 71; 
Var 4.5, 72; Var 4.8, 73; Var 4.15, 
75; Var 6.13, 102; Var 6.14, 102-3; 
Var 12.5, 13; Var 12.13, 15; Var 12.18, 
17; Var 16.2, 139; Var 16.4, 140; Var 
16.5, 140; Var 16.7, 141; Var 24.13, 


195; Var 24.17, 196; Var 25.9, 210; 
Var 25.19, 213; Var 30.20, 247 

Bhangu, Rattan Singh, 29 

bhatts and dhadz, 11n35, 38-41, 43, 45, 46, 
127, 200 

bhringi, 72, 209, 214 

boasting. See self-promoting/boasting 
(ap ganavana) 

Brajbhasha: Gurdas’s writings in, 3-4, 6, 
gn27, 16n49, 28n73, 37, 66, 671178; 
literature in Mughal and Rajput 
courts, 441130; region associated 
with, 6m4; Yaar poems in, 42 

Busch, Allison, 441130 


charanamrit (feet nectar): and death 
readiness, 63; defined, 254; dust 
and water in the, 5'7; Gurdas on, 
37, 59, Go; in Gurdas’s time, 183, 
185; and humility, 5'7; power of, 62; 
Var 4.17,'75; Var 6.12, 102; Var 6.17, 
104; Var 6.19, 104, 145; Var 12.19, 
u7; Var 23, 176-85; Var 25.8, 212; 
Var 25.12, 211; Var 25.20, 215. See 
also elixir (amrit) 

Chhibbar, Kesar Singh, 6116, 13 

Christian tradition/Jesus, 51-52, 62,129 

Cook, David, 48-49, 51, 52 
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court (dargah, diban): carefree, 19, 212, 
215; defined, 253; and Gurdas, 8, 
28, 38, 66, 67; Guru Hargobind’s, 
60-61, 63; Guru Nanak on the, 38, 
43; truth and falsehood judged in 
the, 64; Var 5.u, 88; Var 5.15, 89; 
Var 6.8, 101, 101n3; Var 12.3, 13; Var 
12.5, 13; Var12.14, 16; Var 16.1, 139; 


Var 17.8, 155; Var 21, 68, 166-71; Var 


21.16, 33; Var 23.6, 178; Var 24.19, 
197; Var 25.4, 208; Var 25.1, 210; 
Var 25.16, 212, 215; Var 26.9, 231; 
Var 26.22, 226; Var 26.31, 229, 
232; Var 30.6, 243; Var 30.19, 246; 
Var 30.20, 247; Var 39.8, 60-61; 
Var 39.9, 61; Var 39.u, 62 

cup of love (piram piala) /cupbearer 
(saqi): and bearing burdens, 65; 
in Christian tradition, 51-52; and 
death/martyrdom, 51-53, 577, 63, 
65; defined, 253; Gurdas on the, 54, 
57, 60, 66, 79; Guru Amardas on, 
65174; and Guru Arjan’s execution, 
54, 55; in the Guru Garath, 65174; 
Guru Hargobind as cupbearer, 55; 
in Islamicate tradition, 51-54; and 
joy-fruit, 18; Shia reference to the, 
52-53; Var 4.2, 71, 78; Var 4.13, 74; 
Var 4.17, 55,75, 78; Var 4.18, 75; Var 
6.4, 99; Var 6.14, 102; Var ua, 4 Var 
12.20, 18; Var 15.16, 130; Var 15.20, 
131; Var 16.1, 49, 142, 146; Var 16.13, 
143; Var 16.15, 55, 144, 147; Var 16.19, 
145; Var 16.21, 146; Var 24.19, 197; 
Var 25.16, 212; Var 26.12, 55, 223, 
231; Var 26.13, 223; Var 26.15, 227, 
231; Var 26.25, 227; Var 39.9, 61. 
See also elixir (amrit) 


Dabistan-i Mazahib, 26n69, 59m67 
death: cup of love metaphor for, 57; of 
Gurdas, 5112, 9; Gurdas on, 58, 60, 
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63-68, 77-78, 7714; liberated in 
life, 254; and the Sikh Panth, 63; 
suffering tropes, 47-55, 507152, 
51mi55; Var 4.5, 72; Var 4.u, 77; Var 
4.17,'78; Var 5.6, 92; Var 5.10, 87-88; 
Var 5.13, 88; Var 5.14, 89; Var 5.15, 
89; Var 6, 106; Var 6.5, 100; Var 
12.18, 17; Var 15, 133; Var 15.4, 126; 
Var 15.6, 127; Var15.7, 127; Var15.u, 
128; Var 15.13, 129; Var 15.14, 129; Var 
15.15, 129n6; Var 16.u, 146; Var17.16, 
158; Var 24.17, 196; Var 25.17, 212, 
215; Var 26.19, 225; Var 30.16, 246; 
Var 30.20, 247; Var genre on, 44-45. 
See also martyrdom 

deceit (durmat): defined, 253; Var 5.2, 
85; Var 5.12, 85, 88; Var 5.13, 85, 88; 
Var 6.16, 103; Var 21.9, 168; Var 
24.6, 192; Var 24.12, 194; Var 25.10, 
210; Var 30.1, 241; Var 30.10, 244 

denier (manmukh): defined, 89n9, 253; 
Var 4.6, 248; Var 5.15, 89; Var 5.17, 
90; Var 5.19, 90, 92; Var 5.20, 90, 
92; Var 15, 132; Var 15.10, 128; Var 
15.1, 128; Var 15.19, 131; Var 15.3, 126; 
Var 15.4, 126; Var 17, 153-61; Var 
17.1, 159; Var 17.4, 154; Var 17.6, 155; 
Var 30.1, 241, 247; Var 30.2, 241, 
247; Var 30.3, 242, 247-48; Var 
30.4, 242; Var 30.5, 242; Var 30.6, 
242-43; Var 30.9, 243 

detached amidst desire (maid vich udas): 
defined, 253; Var 5.5, 86; Var 5.13, 
89; Var 5.14, 89; Var 12.6, 13; Var 
15.21, 131; Var16.5, 103; Var 25.18, 
212 

dhadi and bhatts, 1n35, 38-41, 43, 45, 46, 
127, 200 

double-dealing (dubida): defined, 253; 
Var 5.2, 85; Var 6.13, 102; Var 15.9, 
127; Var 16.19, 145; Var 17.10, 156; 
Var 21.6, 167 
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drunkeness. See wine drinking/ 
intoxication 

dubious devotion (dija bhau): defined, 253; 
Var 5.13, 88; Var 5.19, 90; Var 12.5, 13; 
Var 15.u, 128; Var16.8, 141; Var 24.7, 
196; Var 30.1, 241; Var 30.2, 241 


eleventh Guru (Guru Granth), 8 

elixir (amrit): and bearing the unbearable, 
253; defined, Go, 254; Gurdas on, 
105, 18; Var 4.2, 71; Var 4.u, 74; Var 
4.16, 75; Var 4.20, 76; Var 6.1, 98; 
Var 6.4, 25, 99; Var 6.u, 102; Var 
12.13, 115; Var12.19, 17, 19; Var 12.20, 
18; Var 21.12, 168; Var 23.4, 177; Var 
23.7, 178; Var 24.14, 195; Var 24.22, 
198; Var 25.14, 21; Var 26.13, 223; 
Var 26.17, 224; Var 30.20, 247. See 
also charanamrit (feet nectar); cup of 
love (piram piala)/cupbearer (saqi) 

Emperor Akbar, 7-8 


falsehood. See truth and falsehood 

Farid, Umar Ibn al-, 7, 50-51, 62 

feet dust (charan dhiir), 85,100, 106, 
145) 224, 254 

feet falling (pairt pavna), 85, 91, 100, 
102, 183, 241, 254 

feet nectar. See charanamrit 

Fenech, Louis E., 18, 18738, 22, 26, 35 

fifth Guru. See Guru Arjan 

first Guru. See Guru Nanak 

fond affection (bhau bhagati), 25, 85, 89, 
92, 99, 193, 196, 254 

fourth Guru. See Guru Ramdas 


glimpse (darshan) [audience with the 
Guru]: defined,254; Var 6.1, 98; Var 
12.19, 17; Var 15.17, 130; Var 16.18, 
144; Var 23.1, 176; Var 26.6, 221. 
See also Gurudvara (Guru's house); 
sanctuary (dharamsal) 
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Grewal, J. S., 11134, 21, 22-23, 24n68, 
36, 36195, 57, 65 

guests in the world, 85, 100, 105, 113, 
2.45, 254 

Gurdas Bhalla: about, 1-9, 1m, 213, 3n9, 
Anu, 5112, 66, 9n27, 66-67; 
bardic genre, 41-47, 41nu19, 
44nn128, 130-31, 461139, 66, 200; 
composition as commentary, 
31-35, 31nn83-8 4, 33187, 34193; 
composition as consolation and 
inspiration, 56-66; composition 
dates, 9-19, 931, 10033, 1nN34-35, 
12N37, 13n41, 15nn43-48, 16nn49-52, 
17nn53-56, 18nn57-58; on Guru 
Hargobind, 26-31, 27nn70-72, 
28n73, 29nn74-75, 30n76, 
31nn8 0-82; Guru relatives of, 
5; on martyrdom, 19-21, 2onnGo-1; 
new understanding of, 35-36, 
36nng4-95; royal depiction of the 
Gurus, 40; self-conception of, 
36-41, 38nmo4, 108; suffering 
tropes, 47-55, 50152, 511155 

Gurmukhi script, 9n27, 15, 15146 

Gurmukhs (Guru-facing): defined, 19, 
71n3; fruit of joy in the congregation 
(Var 1G), 139-47; Gurus as, 199; 
ideal Sikh traits (Var 5), 85-97, 
112-13, 18-19; as life’s connoisseurs 
(Var 15.16—-21), 130-32, 133; Panth's 
moral injunctions (Var 6), 98-11, 
112-13, 18-19; readiness for death, 
63; self-promotion, 64; Var 4, 214; 
Var 4.2, 71; Var 4.16, 75; Var 4.18, 
24, 75,78; Var 4.19, 76, 78; Var 
4.20, 76, 78; Var 4.21, 76-77, 78; 
Var 5, 85-97; Var 6, 98-1; Var 6.4, 
25; Var 6.12, 33; Var 9.15, 57; Var 12, 
214; Var12.1, 12, 18; Var 12.2, 12; 
Var 12.3, 113; Var 12.4, 13; Var 12.5, 
13; Var 12.6, 13; Var12.20, 118; 
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Var 15.3, 126, 132; Var 15.16, 130, 
133; Var15.17, 130; Var 15.18, 130-31; 
Var 15.19, 131; Var 15.20, 131; Var 
15.21, 131-32; Var 16, 139-47; Var 
16.3, 25; Var16.u, 49; Var 16.19, 

25; Var 17.3, 154,160; Var 17.4, 154, 
160; Var 23, 214; Var 24.2, 191; Var 
24.3, 191-92; Var 24.7, 193; Var 
24.9, 193; Var 24.11, 194; Var 24.12, 
194; Var 24.16, 195; Var 24.18, 196; 
Var 2.4.20,197; Var 2.4.23, 23, 198; 
Var 25.2, 207; Var 25.3, 207-8; Var 
25.4, 208; Var 25.8, 209; Var 25.9, 
209-10; Var 25.10, 210; Var 25.11, 
210; Var 25.12, 210-11; Var 25.13, 211; 
Var 25.14, 21; Var 25.16, 212; Var 
25.18, 212-13; Var 25.20, 213; Var 
25.22, 207; Var 26.1, 220; Var 26.2, 
220; Var 26.4, 221; Var 26.1, 223; 
Var 2.6.12, 55, 223; Var 26.13, 55, 
223; Var 26.14, 224; Var 26.15, 224; 
Var 26.20, 225; Var 26.28, 228; 
Var 26.31, 229; Var 30, 58; Var 30.1, 
241; Var 30.2, 241; Var 30.3, 242; 
Var 30.4, 242; Var 30.5, 242; Var 
30.6, 242-43; Var 30.9, 243; Var 
30.14, 19, 63; Var 30.15, 63, 245; Var 
30.18, 246; Var 39.8, 61; Var 39.9, 
61; victory over falsehood (Var 30), 
241-48. See also charanamrit 

(feet nectar) 


Guru Amardas (third Guru): on cup 


of love, 65n174; eternal reign of, 
199-200; family name (Bhalla), 
1954; Goindval Pothis, 194n3; 
Gurdas and, 1, 5; Guru’s mantle 
transfer, 31, 40; on Sikh path, 34, 
78; Var 24.25, 198; Var 26.34, 230 


Guru Angad (second guru): bhatts on, 40; 


Guru Nanak anointing, 39; Var 24.5, 
192,199; Var 24.25, 198; Var 24.8, 
193; Var 26, 24013; Var 26.34, 230 


Guru Arjan (fifth Guru): Emperor 
Akbar and, 7-8; Gurda’s relation 
to, 5; Gurda’s writings and, 27-28, 
2772, 3183, 35-36, 54-56, 58, 
64-67; Guru Ramdas’s test, 41; on 
humble rule, 19; Kalsahar on, 40; 
Sodhi family indefinite Guruship, 
31n80, 196n6; torture and death/ 
martyrdom of, 6m6, 12, 18, 18158, 
19-26, 21nG3, 32, 63, 64-68, 18; Var 
4, 18, 68; Var 4.16,'77; Var 5, 68; Var 
6, 68, 106; Var 16, 146; Var 24, 199, 
200; Var 24.18, 196; Var 24.23, 198, 
200, 231; Var 24.25, 198; Var 26.25, 
232; Var 26.34, 230; Var 35, 30175 

Gurudvara (Guru’s house), 9, 21n62, 
102, 102N7, 104, 106, 254. See also 
glimpse (darshan) [audience with 
the Guru]; sanctuary (dharamsal) 

Guru Gobind Singh (tenth Guru), 29n75 

Guru Granth (eleventh Guru), 8 

Guru Hargobind (sixth Guru): alternate 
spelling for, 199n8; Dhadis Abdul 
and Natha on, 46; and Gurdas, 
6, 8-9, 13041; Gurdas on, 12, 19, 
21, 26-31, 2'7nn70-72, 28n73, 
29nn74-75, 30n76, 31nn80-82, 
35, 38, 55, 64, 66, 67, 79; as hero, 
41; imprisonment of, 12; Kalsahar 
on, 40; and Prithi Chand, 13; and 
readiness for death, 63; rightful 
claim to office, 199, 220-32; and 
sacred hymns, 13; Sodhi family 
indefinite Guruship, 3180, 196n6; 
Var 1, 38; Var 5.12, 40; Var 6, 105; 
Var 15.6, 38; Var 15.16, 130n7; Var 
21,170; Var 24, 68, 199, 200; Var 
24.21, 197; Var 24.24, 198; Var 
24.25, 198; Var 25, 68, 215; Var 25.1, 
207; Var 26, 47-48, 68, 220-32; 
Var 26.24, 40-41, 18, 232; Var 
26.31, 232; Var 26.34, 230; Var 27, 
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47-48; Var 30, 16; Var 35.19, 41; 
Var 36.21, 38; Var 39, 18, 511155; 
Var 39.8, Go-G1; Var 39.9, 61; Var 
39.10, 61; Var 39.u, 61-62 


Guru Nanak (first Guru): on 


benevolence, 59; on creation, 

34; on the divine will, 77; as an 
emperor and spiritual leader, 
39-40, 215, 231; ethical standards 
of, 106; as father, 76112, 78, 19211; 
first stories of, 7; and fundamental 
principles, 255; Gurdas on, 4, 

21, 45, 105; and Hargobind’s 
authority, 26, 30-31, 3181, 230; 
hymning the greatness of God, 
42-43; Jap, 17, 33, 34, 86n4, 99, 
105, 12, 18, u9N41, 171, 221, 2477, 
255; meditation-charity-purity 
principles, 255; Miharvan on, 14-15; 
as minstrels of the divine court, 38, 
38108; on realm of truth, 63-64; 
on selfishness, 255; on service- 
oriented actions, 32-33; three core 
principles, 255; on truth, 32; use of 
twenty-one, 79m8; Var 1, 17-18, 20; 
Var 1.23, 34; Var 2.19, 34; Var 5.13, 
92; Var 6.5, 34; Var 6.19, 34; Var 
23.3, 184; Var 23.17, 185; Var 23.18, 
185, 199; Var 23.19, 185; Var 24, 
31n81, 199; Var 24.1, 191; Var 24.2, 
191,199; Var 24.25, 198; Var 26, 
20; Var 26.21, 225; Var 39.1, 34 


Guru Ramdas (fourth Guru): family of, 


5, 13038; Guru’s mantle transfer, 40; 
hereditary transfer of Guruship, 67; 
leadership of, 31n80; on liberating 
grace, 59; royal/divine depiction 

of, 40-41; Sodhi family indefinite 
Guruship, 31180; Var 24.14, 195, 
200; Var 24.15, 195; Var 24.17, 196; 
Var 24.25, 198; Var 26.34, 230 


Guru Tegh Bahadur (ninth Guru), 12137 


Hail Guru (vahiguru): defined, 254; Var 
4.17, 55,75, 78; Var 6,105; Var 6.16, 
103; Var 12.17, 17; Var 21.1, 166; Var 
24.1, 191 

al-Hallaj, Mansur, 49, 51, 52-53, 57 

hans. See swans (hans) of Mansar Lake 

Hindu tradition/Hindus. See also Indic 
culture 

Hindu tradition/Hindus: Gurdas use of, 
6, 9; and kabitts, 3-4; and Muslim 
literature, 44; Vaishnavism, 65, 
177N2, 179N9g, 183; Var 5.21, 91; Var 6, 
106; Var 6.8, 101; Var 21.2, 170; Var 
21.3, 170; Var 21.4, 166; Var 23.7, 184; 
Var 23.16, 181, 185; Var 24.4, 192; 
Var 38.10, 61. See also Indic culture 

holy assembly (satsang, or sati sangati) / 
saints’ society (sadh sang): defined, 
254; Guru Arjan and the, 22-23; 
Var 5.1, 85, 91; Var 5.3, 86; Var 5.12, 
88; Var 5.13, 88; Var 5.20, 90; Var 
5.21, 91nu; Var 6.1, 98; Var 6.2, 98; 
Var 6.3, 99; Var 6.4, 25, 99; Var 
6.5, 100; Var 6.7, 100; Var 6.8, 101, 
101n3; Var 6.9, 101; Var 6.12, 16; Var 
6.13, 102; Var1,1; Var12.2, 12; Var 
12.18, 17; Var 12.20, 17-18; Var 15.16, 
130; Var 15.17, 130; Var 15.20, 131; Var 
15.21, 131; Var 16, 139-47; Var 16.3, 
25,140; Var 16.5, 140; Var16.u, 49, 
102; Var 16.15, 143; Var 17, 153—-G1; 
Var 21, 166-71; Var 23.6, 178; Var 
23.8, 179; Var 23.9, 179; Var 23.13, 
180; Var 23.14, 181; Var 23.16, 181; 
Var 23.18, 182; Var 23.19, 182; Var 
24.4,192; Var 24.u, 194; Var 24.19, 
197; Var 24.25, 198; Var 25.1, 207; 
Var 25.2, 207; Var 25.4, 208; Var 
25.19, 213; Var 26.6, 221; Var 26.16, 
224; Var 26.35, 230; Var 30.1, 241; 
Var 30.2, 241; Var 30.4, 242; Var 
30.14, 245; Var 30.15, 245 
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honor of the meek (man nimana): 
arrogance vs., 247; and the 
charanamrit ritual, 215; defined, 254; 
Var 4, 91, 185, 231; Var 4.2, 71; Var 
4.6, 72,77; Var 4.u,'74; Var 4.21, 76; 
Var 12, u9; Var 12.5, 13; Var 12.6, 18; 
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